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Some  Aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  in 
the  Development  of  Visual  Education  in  Indiana 


1.  The  development  of  a  larger  visual  library  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  the  schools  and  civic  groups  in  the  state. 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  University  Faculty  members  in  the  production 
of  visual  materials  in  order  that  the  educational  resources  of  the 
University  may  be  further  extended  thruout  the  state. 

3.  A  further  development  in  training  teachers  thru  special  courses  and 
the  encouragement  of  research  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  school  administrators  to  provide  for  visual 
education  in  the  annual  school  budget. 

5.  The  development  of  county  visual  libraries  to  be  conducted  thru 
county  administration. 

6.  The  development  of  a  central  visual  library  in  each  city  school  system 
under  the  direction  of  a  director  of  visual  education  or  a  committee 
of  teachers. 

7.  A  fuller  cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions  of  the  state 
and  nation  for  the  general  development  of  the  work. 

8.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  problems  of  commercial  companies  in 
the  development  of  visual  aids  and  equipment  and  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  when  possible. 

9.  The  encouragement  of  the  use  of  pictures  in  community  work,  and 
of  better  types  of  films  for  general  public  exhibitions. 
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Lantern  Slide  Service 


For  the  Season,  September,  1928,  to  September,  1929. 


The  University  offers  a  lantern  slide  service  for  an  enrollment  fee 
of  $5  per  year,  furnishing  slide  sets  from  an  extensive  classified  list. 

Terms  for  Obtaining  Slides  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Slides  may  be 
obtained  in  the  state  of  Indiana  on  the  following  terms: 

Enrollments  for  the  season  ending  September,  1929  (if  received  before 

March  1,  1929)  . . . $5 

Enrollments  received  after  March  1,  1929,  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son  . . . . . - . .  $8 

Fill  out  and  return  the  enrollment  blank  on  page  9. 

Terms  to  those  in  Indiana  not  paying  the  above  enrollment  fee,  per 

set  . . . . . . . .  $1 

The  University  will  be  able  to  give  better  service,  at  minimum  cost, 
to  borrowers  enrolling  for  the  entire  season  which  extends  to  September, 
1929. 

When  borrowers  do  not  enroll  for  the  season  they  are  required  to 
pay  an  inspection  fee  on  each  set  of  slides  used.  When  several  sets  are 
to  be  used  during  the  season,  borrowers  have  found  that  it  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  less  expensive  to  pay  the  full  enrollment  fee. 

Enrollment  for  the  season  means  that  the  borrowers  are  privileged 
to  order  slides  so  long  as  the  rules  governing  the  service,  are  observed. 
In  a  city  school  system  each  ward  school  taking  advantage  of  the  service 
shall  pay  the  enrollment  fee.  No  two  organizations  may  use  the  service 
from  the  same  enrollment. 

Fees,  either  for  the  season  or  for  individual  orders,  are  payable  in 
advance  by  check  or  money  order  to  the  Extension  Division,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  Enrollment  fees  are  not  refunded. 

Terms  for  Obtaining  Slides  outside  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Demand 
for  lantern  slides  from  schools  and  organizations  outside  of  Indiana  has 
gradually  been  increasing.  Slide  service  from  Indiana  University  is 
primarily  for  the  schools  and  organizations  in  Indiana,  but  the  University 
can  arrange  to  serve  other  states  so  long  as  service  in  Indiana  is  not 
curtailed.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  offer  slides  out  of  the  state  on 
the  same  terms  as  they  are  offered  in  Indiana.  Slide  sets  can  be  obtained 
by  schools  and  organizations  out  of  Indiana  on  the  basis  of  two  dollars 
($2)  per  set.  Borrowers  may  arrange  to  hold  the  sets  for  one  week  if 
desired;  but  dates  for  using  and  date  upon  which  the  slides  will  be  re¬ 
turned  must  be  stated  when  request  is  made. 

Rules  Governing  Slide  Service.  Read  carefully  the  following  rules: 

1.  All  borrowers  must  return  slides  on  or  before  the  date  specified 
in  the  shipment  notice.  Many  sets  are  booked  in  advance.  It  is  therefore 
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necessary  that  material  be  returned  to  this  office  on  scheduled  time. 
Nonobservance  of  this  rule  cannot  be  tolerated. 

2.  No  restrictions  are  made  regarding  the  charging  of  admission 
to  slide  showings  when  the  proceeds  are  used  for  the  purchasing  of  motion 
picture  machines,  stere.opticons,  school  equipment,  or  when  the  proceeds 
are  to  be  used  in  any  good  and  worthy  cause  that  will  benefit  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  use  of  this  material  for  personal  gain  is  strictly  prohibited. 

3.  First,  second,  and  third  choice  should  be  indicated  when  slides 
are  ordered  since  the  particular  subject  desired  may  be  in  use  elsewhere. 
The  order  should  be  received  at  least  six  or  seven  days  before  date  of 
showing. 

This  Bureau  reserves  the  right  to  make  a  substitution  in  subjects 
when  first,  second,  and  third  choices  are  not  indicated,  and  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  subjects  asked  for  are,  not  available. 

Many  borrowers  leave  the  selection  of  material  to  the  Bureau,  merely 
stating  the  date  for  use  and  the  kind  of  meeting  for  which  the  slides  are 
to  be  used. 

4.  Borrowers  shall  pay  transportation  charges  from  Bloomington 
and  return. 

5.  Slides  must  always  be  arranged  in  proper  order  before  they  are 
returned. 

6.  Monthly  reports  concerning  the  circulation  of  slides  are  required 
of  this  Bureau.  Therefore,  the  borrower  is  required  to  fill  out  and  return, 
each  time,  the  information  card  supplied. 

7.  Borrowers  are  required  to  pay  cost  of  replacing  or  repairing 
slides  lost  or  damaged  while  in  their  care. 

8.  In  the  past,  material  has  been  missent  in  reshipping.  Special 
care  always  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  right  slides  are  returned.  Do 
not  leave  the  returning  of  material  to  someone  else  unless  he  is  thoroly 
informed  as  to  the  destination  of  the  slides. 

9.  Any  failure  to  ship  or  handle  visual  instruction  materials  prop¬ 
erly  or  to  report  exhibitions  may  be  considered  sufficient  reason  for  sus¬ 
pending  service. 

Scheduling  Slides  in  Advance  is  Advised.  Borrowers  have  found  thru 
experience  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  distribution  is  thru  the 
use  of  schedules  prepared  in  advance.  If  the  borrower  waits  until  a  few 
days  before  his  exhibiting  date  to  order  sets  it  is  often  impossible  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  particular  subjects  desired. 

Slides  are  booked  months  in  advance.  If  the  borrower  will  submit  a 
list  of  dates  and  the,  subjects  desired,  the  Bureau  will  fit  the  subjects  to 
the,  dates  and  will  send  a  copy  of  the  completed  schedule.  By  use  of  the 
schedule  borrowers  know  in  advance  what  they  are  to  receive,  and  they 
can  plan  their  work  to  make  it  more  thoro  and  effective. 

The  use  of  schedules  and  the  booking  of  orders  in  advance  require 
that  both  the  Bureau  and  the  borrowers  cooperate  in  the  handling  and 
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shipping  of  material.  The  Bureau  must  not  fail  to  make  shipment;  but 
the  Bureau  can  operate  effectively  only  when  the  borrowers  return  ma¬ 
terial  promptly  and  on  scheduled  time. 

Use  of  Package  Libraries  with  Slide  Sets.  An  excellent  means  of  en¬ 
riching  the  value  of  visual  aids  is  thru  the  use  of  properly  selected  read¬ 
ing  matter  on  the  subject  that  is  being  studied.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Discussion  of  the  Extension  Division  offers  this  service  to  you  without 
cost  thru  its  package  library  service. 

When  package  libraries  are  desired  in  connection  with  slide  sets, 
this  fact  should  be  stated  when  the  slides  are  ordered.  The  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction  will  immediately  turn  your  request  over  to  the  pack¬ 
age  library  service,  and  if  material  is  available  on  the  slide  sets  it  will  be 
mailed  to  you. 

Package  libraries  are  furnished  to  slide  borrowers  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.  A  catalog  listing  hundreds  of 
package  libraries  with  rules  for  borrowing  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Return  Material  as  Scheduled.  The  Bureau  reserves  the  right  to 
send  collect  telegrams  or  to  reverse  telephone  charges  when  borrowers  do 
not  return  the  material  promptly  as  scheduled.  All  material  is  booked 
far  in  advance  and  this  service  cannot  operate  efficiently  without  the  full 
cooperation  of  its  borrowers  in  the  prompt  return  of  pictures. 

Parcel  Post  or  Express.  Transportation  of  slide  shipments  is  cheaper 
by  parcel  post  than  by  express.  Schools  or  organizations  desiring  ship¬ 
ments  by  mail  and  planning  to  use  numerous  shipments  during  the  year 
are  required  to  make  a  deposit  to  cover  postage  from  Bloomington. 

A  deposit  of  from  $2  to  $5  should  be  made  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  material  used.  Accurate  account  is  kept  of  the  postage,  and  when  the 
amount  of  deposit  is  exhausted  the  borrower  will  be  notified.  In  case  all 
of  the  deposit  is  not  used,  the  Bureau  will  hold  to  the  credit  of  the  ac¬ 
count  any  unused  portion  unless  specific  request  is  made  for  refund. 

Unless  the  borrower  has  a  postage  deposit  all  shipments  will  be  made 
by  express. 

Borrowers  having  postage  deposits  should  always  state  when  order¬ 
ing  that  shipment  is  to  be  made  by  mail. 

Below  is  a  tabulation  of  postal  rates.  The  slide  sets  vary  in  weight 
from  five  to  seventeen  pounds  depending  largely  upon  the  number  of 
slides  In  the  set  altho  some  shipping  cases  will  weigh  heavier  than  others. 
The  average  set  of  slides  will  weigh  about  ten  pounds  when  boxed  ready 
for  shipment. 

Postal  Rates 

First  zone:  7  cents  for  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Second  zone:  7  cents  for  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound. 


Enrollment  Blank 


(Please  fill  out  and  return  this  page.) 

Enrollment  for  lantern  slide  service  for  the  season  which 
closes  September  1,  1929,  is  $5. 

A  motion  picture  service  thru  which  hundreds  of  film  sub¬ 
jects  are  offered  is  also  available  for  the  season  which  closes 
September  1,  1929.  Special  catalogs  describing  this  service  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Enrollment  for  the  motion  picture  service 
is  $12  for  the  season. 

To  those,  enrolling  for  the  slide  service  a  combination  enroll¬ 
ment  plan  is  offered  whereby  both  the  slide  and  film  services  may 
be  obtained  for  $15. 

Indicate  below  the  type  of  service  desired,  and  return  this  en¬ 
rollment  blank  with  the  proper  fee. 


Motion  Picture  Service 
(Enrollment  fee  $12.) 

Combination  Enrollment 
(Films  and  slides,  $15.) 

Lantern  Slides  Only 
(Enrollment  fee  $5.) 

Please  check 
service  for  which 
you  are  enrolling. 


I  hereby  enroll  for  the  service  checked  above,  and  inclose  the 
proper  enrollment  fee  which  entitles  me  to  use  (not  for  personal 
gain)  this  service  until  September  1,  1929. 

I  understand  that  no  other  school  or  organization  is  entitled 
to  order  material  thru  this  enrollment  to  avoid  payment  of  en¬ 
rollment  fee.  Material  will  be  returned  promptly  on  the  date  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Division. 

*  Signed  . 

Title  or  Position  . . . . . 

Name  of  School  or  Organization  . . 

Address  . 

Date . 

NOTE:  Please  supply  the  information  requested  on  the  back  of 
this  enrollment  blank. 
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(To  be  filled  out  by  school  or  group  placing  enrollment.) 

1.  Number  and  kind  of  slide  projectors  owned . 

2.  Number  and  kind  of  motion  picture  projec¬ 
tors  owned  . . 

3.  Are  projectors  in  first-class  condition  ?  . . 

4.  About  how  large  a  sum  is  available  in  your 

school  annually  for  visual  education  activi¬ 
ties?  . . . . !. . . 

5.  Is  visual  education  financed  thru  the  an¬ 
nual  school  budget?  . 

6.  Is  any  one  person  or  committee  assigned 
the  task  of  developing  visual  education 

work  in  your  school?  . 

7.  Is  any  effort  being  made  toward  the  de¬ 

velopment  of  a  local  visual  library  thru  a 
systematic  plan  of  collecting  and  purchas¬ 
ing  visual  materials  such  as  flat  pictures, 
charts,  posters,  specimens,  models,  stereo¬ 
graphs,  slides,  films,  etc  ?  . 

8.  Is  any  effort  made  to  instruct  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  use.  of  the  projectors  and  as  to 

the  possibilities  of  visualization?  . 

9.  Only  one  school  building  is  entitled  to  use 
this  enrollment.  Please  indicate  name  of 

school  or  organization  . 
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Third  zone:  8  cents  for  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Fourth  zone:  8  cents  for  first  pound  and  4  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Fifth  zone:  9  cents  for  first  pound  and  6  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Most  cities  in  Indiana  are  rated  in  the  second  zone  from  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Cities  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  state  are  in  the  third 
zone. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  figures  at  the  left  indicate  set  subjects:  those  in  parentheses  the 
number  of  slides  illustrating  the  subjects  or  phase  of  them.  The  names 
given  after  some  titles  indicate  the  sources  of  the  sets  or  the  authors  of 
lecture  notes.  Sets  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  have  complete  lecture 
notes,  either  typewritten  or  printed. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE- 

339.  The  European  Corn  Borer.  (Professor  Fred  Butcher,  Exten¬ 
sion  Etomologist,  Iowa  State  College.)  Si  des  show  the  different  stages 
of  the  European  corn  borer,  its  method  of  attack,  and  the  results  of  its 
attack  on  corn  and  other  crops.  Methods  of  combating  the  corn  borer  are 
also  suggested.  (50)* 

346.  Labor  Saving  Methods  and  Equipment  in  the  Farm  Home. 
(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrating  ways  and  methods  by 
which  time  and  labor  can  be  saved  in  the  average  home.  (44)* 

342.  The  Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Illustrating  the  importance  of  clean  milk  to  the  consumer  and 
how  to  produce  it.  Slides  were  prepared  from  illustrations  selected  and 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (46)* 

343.  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  from  Livestock  and  Poultry.  (U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture, )  Slides  illustrate  the  importance  of  eradi¬ 
cating  disease  both  as  an  economic  and  a  public  health  problem.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  cooperation  with  the  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  (59)* 

349.  Village  and  Town  Planning.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Illustrating  the  planning  of  villages  and  towns  for  convenience, 
efficiency,  health,  and  social  well-being.  (61)* 

351.  Annual  Flowering  Plants.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Growing  annual  flowering  plants.  Prepared  from  illustrations  selected 
and  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (40)* 

345.  The  Wheat  Crop.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illus¬ 
trating  the  botany,  varieties,  cultural  methods,  harvesting,  production, 
and  marketing  of  wheat.  Prepared  from  illustrations  selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (57)* 

344.  Judging  Hogs.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  to  be  considered  in  judging  hogs.  (26)* 
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350.  The  Value  of  Birds  in  Relation  to  Agriculture.  (U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrating  some  of  our  most  common  birds,  their 
economic  value,,  and  how  to  protect  and  attract  them.  Arranged  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  (51)* 

352.  Economic  Value  of  Birds.  (Conrad  views  by  the  Central  Sci¬ 
entific  Company.)  While  these  slides  are  largely  economic  in  character, 
they  illustrate  some  morphological  and  a  considerable  amount  of  syste¬ 
matic  study.  Views  of  our  common  birds,  with  diagrams  and  charts,  are 
contained  in  each  slide.  (25) 

353.  Mushrooms.  Various  types  of  mushrooms  and  how  to  recognize 
them.  (17)* 

42.  Native  Shrubs.  A  collection  of  colored  slides  identifying  vari¬ 
ous  common  shrubs.  (27)* 

40.  Beautifying  and  Planning  the  Home  Grounds.  (Leonidas  Wil¬ 
ling  Ramsey,  The  Garden  Press.)  A  collection  of  colored  views  of 
practical  value.  (61)* 

41.  Rural  Landscaping.  (35)* 

118.  Farm  Home  Conveniences.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Illustrating  the  making  and  use  of  home  conveniences  and  drying  equip¬ 
ment.  (56)* 

133.  Beautifying  the  Farmstead.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Methods  of  beautifying  farm  home,  surroundings.  (47)* 

103.  Girls’  Club  Work.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Slides 
illustrate  canning,  preserving,  and  other  phases  of  girls’  club  work.  (57)* 

104.  Judging  Beef  Cattle.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Fea¬ 
tures  in  the  judging  of  beef  cattle,  illustrated.  (41)* 

105.  Selecting  the  Laying  Hen.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Culling  the  poultry  flock.  (23)* 

108.  Growing  and  Handling  Potatoes.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.)  Illustrating  the  fertilization,  planting,  care,  gathering,  and 
storage  of  potatoes.  (42)* 

109.  Soybeans.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrating 
the  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  care,  harvesting,  thrashing,  marketing, 
and  use  of  soybeans.  (50)* 

92.  The  Farm  Vegetable  Garden.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Illustrating  the  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  cultivation,  care, 
fertilization,  transplanting,  and  storage  in  connection  with  growing  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  farm  garden.  (50)* 

245.  Wheat  Industry.  This  set  deals  with  the  various  processes 
thru  which  wheat  passes  from  the  breaking  of  the  ground  before  planting 
until  the  wheat  is  made  into  bread.  (36)* 

148.  Development  of  Agriculture.  These  slides  illustrate  agricul¬ 
tural  development  from  the  early  reaping  hook  to  the  modern  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  (50)* 

141.  Forward  Movement  in  Education.  This  set  deals  with  the 
tendency  to  make  school  work  more  practical  by  teaching  agricultural 
courses  in  the  high  schools.  (60)* 
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140.  Weeds  Mean  Waste.  (59)* 

149.  A  Good  Home.  How  to  make  the  home  on  the  farm  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  convenient.  (60)* 

156.  Home  Canning  by  the  Cold  Pack  Method.  (59)* 

100.  Public-Road  Improvement.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Illustrating  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  advantages  of  different 
kinds  of  good  roads.  (60)* 

320.  Butter.  The  handling  of  milk  and  cream;  types  of  butter 
churns;  methods  employed  in  large  creameries  in  making  butter.  (28)* 

321.  Milk.  Types  of  milch  cows;  sanitary  methods  of  handling 
milk;  methods  of  distribution;  model  dairies.  (23)* 

164.  Orchard  Management.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Il¬ 
lustrating  the  pruning,  fertilizing,  spraying,  cultivation,  and  care  of  the 
farm  orchard.  (50)* 

157.  Live  Stock  on  Every  Farm.  (58)* 

158.  Corn  is  King.  (57)* 

159.  Alfalfa  on  Every  Farm.  (59)* 

162.  Dairying.  (54)* 

163.  A  Fertile  Soil  Means  a  Prosperous  People.  (49)* 

139.  Make  More  from  Your  Farm  Poultry.  (59)* 

198.  Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  (30)* 

75.  Sheep  on  the  Farm.  (60)* 

76.  Have  Birds  about  Your  Place.  The  care  and  value  of  birds. 
How  birds  build  their  nests  and  care  for  their  young.  (60)* 

77.  Better  Country  Schools.  The.  public  school  is  the  safeguard 
of  democracy.  If  our  country  is  to  be  great  it  must  be  made  great  thru 
the  education  of  its  boys  and  girls.  One-half  of  these  boys  and  girls  are 
in  the  country.  The  set  shows  many  improved  school  conditions  that  may 
be  had  in  the  country.  (60)* 

78.  Wood  Lot.  The  care  of  the  wood  lot.  Diseases  of  trees  and 
methods  of  caring  for  them.  (15)* 

BIOGRAPHY- 

325.  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Pictures  and  manuscript  by  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association.  (65)* 

171.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (H.W.  and  E.  L.  Norman.)  This  set, 
which  is  partly  in  color,  traces  the  life  of  Riley  from  birth.  Many  of  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  days  that  are  mentioned  in  his  poems  are  shown. 
Sections  from  some  of  the  poet’s  best  known  writings  are  illustrated. 
Riley  Day  exercises  and  Riley  memorials.  (36)* 

295.  Biography  of  Shakespeare.  (39)* 

296.  Life  of  David  Livingstone.  (43)* 

258.  George  Washington.  (50)* 

323.  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  (31)* 

363.  Life  of  George  Washington.  (35)* 

257.  Abraham  Lincoln.  (50)* 

362.  Life  of  Lincoln.  (53)* 
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341.  The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  (50)* 

213.  The  Passion  Play.  The  slides  and  lecture  manuscript  accom¬ 
panying  the  slides  give  one,  an  excellent  impression  of  the  play  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  1922.  (60)* 

233.  Hoffman’s  Life  of  Christ.  (34)* 

221.  Benjamin  Franklin.  (12)* 

222.  Christopher  Columbus.  (12)* 

223.  Longfellow.  (12)* 

224.  Michelangelo.  (12)* 

225.  Robert  Fulton.  (12)* 

392.  Famous  Mathematicians.  (Dr.  Harold  T.  Davis  and  William  J. 
Kirkham,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Indiana  University.)  Famous 
mathematicians  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the,  present.  The  lecture  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the,  outstanding  contributions  of  these  famous  personages 
and  also  illustrates  some  of  the  practical  phases  of  mathematics.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  high  school  mathematics  clubs  or  for  class  use.  (50)* 

393.  Walter  Scott.  (Chauncey  Sanders,  Department  of  English,  In¬ 
diana  University.)  Views  relating  to  Scott’s  life  and  works.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Ivanhoe.  (50)  * 

226.  Washington  Irving.  (12)* 

9.  Robert  Burns.  (26) 

15.  Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Times  I.  (51)* 

16.  Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Times  II.  (49)* 

209.  Life  of  J'ohn  Wesley.  (60)* 

210.  Life  of  Napoleon.  (41)* 

CITIES— 

181.  Washington,  Our  Capital.  (51)* 

182.  New  York  City.  (41)* 

187.  Jerusalem.  (36)* 

61.  Paris.  A  comprehensive  set  on  the  tourist’s  Paris  and  the 
peasant’s  France.  Fair  condition.  (90)* 

59.  Streets  of  London.  (50)* 

302.  Havana,  Cuba.  (12)* 

301.  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  (12)* 

63.  Germany.  Twenty-five  views  in  this  set  deal  with  the  city  of 
Berlin.  The  remaining  twenty-two  deal  with  cities  of  Northern  Germany. 
(47)* 

CIVICS- 

73.  The  Open  Road  to  Citizenship.  “Learning  by  doing”  is  one  of 
the  great  slogans  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement.  In  this  talk  we  travel  the 
open  road  of  scouting  to  citizenship.  Surely  this  is  a  prospect  with  which 
to  fill  the  mind  of  Youth.  Prepared  especially  at  the  National  Council 
Headquarters,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  (46)* 

349.  Village  and  Town  Planning.  (61)* 
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273.  Immigration.  (53)* 

297.  How  a  Large  City  Gets  Its  Milk.  (37)* 

58.  Process  of  Legislation  in  Indiana.  (John  A.  Lapp.)  The  slides 
and  lectures  bring  out  clearly  the  way  needs  become  enacted  laws.  Steps 
in  law-making  are  illustrated  from  the  drafting  of  a  bill  to  the  enacted 
law.  (30)* 

181.  Washington,  Our  Capital.  (51)* 

133.  Beautifying  the  Farmstead.  (47)* 

192.  The  Scout  Requirements.  (31)* 

193.  The  Scout  Out  of  Doors.  (37)* 

77.  Better  Country  Schools.  (60)* 

7.  City  Planning.  (55)* 

8.  Housing  and  Sanitation.  (88)* 

323.  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  (31)* 

324.  Boys  Will  be  Men.  Boy  Scout  lecture.  (50)* 

LITERATURE- 

67.  The  Lake  Country.  (60)* 

393.  Walter  Scott.  (Chauncey  Sanders,  Department  of  English,  In¬ 
diana  University.)  Views  relating  to  Scott’s  life  and  works.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Ivanhoe.  (50)  * 

171.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (36)* 

214.  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  (24)* 

215.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  (28)* 

218.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  (24)* 

219.  Grey’s  Elegy.  (20)* 

223.  Longfellow.  (12)* 

226.  Washington  Irving.  (12)* 

208.  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  (18)* 

161.  Authors.  (50) 

12.  The  Theater  in  England  t/o  the  Time  of  Shakespeare.  (Chaun¬ 
cey  Sanders,  Department  of  English,  Indiana  University.)  (35)* 

9.  Robert  Burns.  (26) 

13.  Shakespeare’s  Plays  I.  (50)* 

14.  Shakespeare’s  Plays  II.  (49)* 

The  above  two  sets  on  Shakespeare’s  plays  deal  with  scenes  from 
plays  and  from  paintings.  Henry  VIII,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Tivelfth 
Night,  As  You  Like  It,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Julius 
Caesar,  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  Macbeth  are  the  plays  illus¬ 
trated. 

15.  Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Times  I.  (51)* 

16.  Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Times  II.  (49)* 

The  above  two  sets  deal  with  Shakespeare’s  surroundings  both  at 
Stratford  and  at  London. 

295.  Biography  of  Shakespeare.  (39)* 

167.  Evangeline.  (24)* 

168.  Hiawatha.  (55)* 
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204.  The  Ancient  Mariner.  (42)* 

205.  Rip  Van  Winkle.  (42)* 

206.  Marley’s  Ghost.  (25)* 

265.  The  Other  Wise  Man.  (20)* 

35.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  Prepared  by  R.  H.  Coon,  Indi¬ 
ana  University  Department  of  Latin.  (50)* 

GEOGRAPHY  BY  TRAVEL- 

367.  Beauty  Spots  in  Japan.  (E.  H.  Twamley,  Chinese  News  Ser¬ 
vice.)  (30)* 

36.  Japanese  Life.  (56)* 

52.  Tour  of  Japan.  Courtesy  of  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 

56.  Japanese  Views.  Peoples,  dress,  customs,  and  scenic  wonders. 
This  set,  which  was  imported,  cannot  be  duplicated.  Consequently  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  slides  are  now  cracked.  The  set,  however,  is  sufficiently  large 
to  be  of  service.  (75)* 

366.  Everyday  China.  (E.  H.  Twamley,  Chinese  News  Service.)  As 
the  title  of  this  series  infers,  this  is  a  set  of  slides  that  tells  about  the 
quaint  little  things  that  one  would  see  every  day  in  China.  The  set  shows 
especially  Chinese  customs  and  people.  (34)* 

194.  China.  Set  I.  Life  on  the  waterways  of  China.  How  the  Chin¬ 
ese  travel,  trade,  and  work.  (67)* 

212.  China.  Set  II.  How  the  Chinese  eat;  how  they  worship;  and 
how  they  bury  their  dead.  (46)* 

365.  Picturesque  Ireland.  (45)* 

67.  The  Lake  Country.  (60)* 

229.  Tour  of  the  British  Isles.  (50)* 

The  above  set  is  offered  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Keystone  View 
Company. 

189.  England.  London,  Windsor,  Stoke  Poges,  Kew,  Greenwich, 
Canterbury,  Oxford,  Bath,  Shottery,  Gloucester,  Stratford-on-Avon,  War¬ 
wick,  Kenilworth,  Hull,  York,  Lake  District,  and  Liverpool.  (50)* 

59.  Streets  of  London.  This  set  of  fifty  slides  was  prepared  from 
photographs  taken  by  Professor  H.  T.  Stephenson  of  Indiana  University, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war.  Tho  some  of  these  views  are 
curious  to  Americans,  the  whole  series  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  get 
the  little  sights  and  scenes  that  were,  so  commonplace  that  no  one  thought 
of  taking  them,  altho  everybody  some  day  will  want  to  know  about  them. 
The  then  unforeseen  outbreak  of  the  war  has  hastened  the  change,  and 
one  may  feel  sure  that  the  streets  of  London  will  never  again  look  as 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  (50)* 

63.  Germany.  Twenty-five  views  in  this  set  deal  with  the  city  of 
Berlin.  The  remaining  twenty-two  slides  deal  with  cities  of  Northern 
Germany.  (47)* 

303.  Germany.  A  trip  down  the,  Rhine.  Legends  of  the  Rhine. 
(36)* 
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46.  A  Trip  arpund  Brittany.  (George  D.  Morris,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages.)  Peoples,  customs,  historical  and  beauty  spots  of 
Brittany.  (60)* 

24.  The  French  Chateau  Country.  (Mrs.  Demarchus  Brown.)  We, 
go  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  our  modern  twentieth-century  life  and 
architecture  of  our  skyscraper  age  back  to  the  fifteenth-century  days  of 
romance,  the  days  of  the  building  of  chateaux  for  the  fanciful  royalty  of 
France.  Strangely  different  from  any  other  trip  we  might  make  is  this 
pictured  ramble  among  the  castles  of  the  French  chateau  country.  (40)* 
62.  Tour  of  France.  Courtesy  of  the  Keystone  View  Company. 


(50)* 

61. 

peasant’s 

326. 

336. 

34. 

33. 

68. 

69. 

188. 


(16)* 

(54)* 


Paris.  A  comprehensive  set  on  the  tourist’s  Paris  and  the 
France.  (90)* 

Cathedrals  of  the  World. 

Beauty  Spots  in  Indiana. 

Turkey.  (51)* 

Florida.  (50)* 

Egypt  and  thru  Africa.  (50)* 

Belgium  and  Holland.  (50)* 

Italy.  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Tivoli,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
and  Genoa.  (50)* 

29.  Italy.  Courtesy  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 

45.  Palestine  and  Syria.  Courtesy  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 
48.  Around  the  World.  Courtesy  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 
57.  India.  Courtesy  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 

238.  Chile.  (43)* 

239.  Peru.  (46)* 

240.  Brazil.  (48)* 

183.  Central  America.  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica.  The  volcanoes  and  rough  sections  of  the  country  are  contrasted 
by  peaceful  rural  scenes,  coffee  plantations,  and  cities.  (36)* 

191.  Panama  Canal.  Views  of  the  canal  before  and  after  comple¬ 
tion.  Glimpses  of  the  native  life  along  the  canal.  (37)* 

269.  Central  America.  Various  views  of  the  following  countries: 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 
(42)* 

270.  Bolivia  and  Venezuela.  Cities,  industries,  Inca  Indians,  flags, 
coat  of  arms,  mountains,  and  animals.  Most  of  these  views  are  on  the 
country  of  Bolivia.  (44)* 

271.  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  Cities,  industries,  lakes,  rivers,  flags, 
and  coat  of  arms.  Most  of  the  views  are  on  Colombia.  (49)* 

The  above  three  sets  are  from  views  supplied  by  the  Pan-American 
Union. 


17.  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  (59)* 
107.  Mexico.  (15) 

262.  Mexico.  (50)* 

301.  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  (12)* 
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302.  Havana,  Cuba.  (12)* 

230.  Our  National  Parks.  Views  from  the  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
and  Glacier  parks.  (36)* 

228.  California  Missions.  (12)* 

264.  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  (7)* 

234.  Gems  of  American  Scenic  Beauty.  (50)* 

237.  Australia.  (55)* 

284.  Russia.  (36)* 

285.  Real  Children  in  Many  Lands.  (36)* 

286.  Costumes  of  Many  Nations.  (45)* 

287.  Colorado  Tour.  (30)* 

288.  Philippine  Islands.  General  views;  geographic;  progress  in 
schools;  peoples  and  customs.  (74)* 

190.  Philippine  Islands.  (33)* 

242.  Alaska.  (40)* 

259.  Alaska.  (59)* 

260.  Western  United  States.  (46)* 

261.  Eastern  United  States.  (54)* 

263.  Switzerland.  (50)* 

211.  South  Pacific  Cruise.  (Stephen  S.  Visher,  Indiana  University 
Department  of  Geology.)  Honolulu,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Austral. a,  Philip¬ 
pines,  China,  Formosa,  Japan.  (43)* 

119.  Indians.  Types  of  homes.  (32)* 

179.  Hawaiian  Islands.  Physiographic  features;  vulcanism  in  the 
islands;  occupations  and  products;  views  in  the  cities.  (50)* 

181.  Washington,  Our  Capital.  (51)* 

182.  New  York  City.  (41)* 

184.  Egypt.  Pyramids,  obelisks,  the  sphinx,  ruined  temples,  relics 
of  the  past,  views  of  cities..  (50)* 

185.  Africa.  (50)* 

186.  India.  (42)* 

187.  Jerusalem.  (36)* 

5.  Canada.  Geography  and  industries.  (97)* 

155.  Around  the  World  with  Women.  An  interesting  set  of  slides 
prepared  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  which  shows  people,  dress,  industries,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  various  countries..  (91) 

150.  Children  in  Different  Lands.  Dress  and  customs  in  Japan, 
China,  Alaska,  Russia,  Korea,  India,  Egypt,  and  Greenland.  (50)* 

111.  Middle  Atlantic  States.  (62)* 

112.  New  England  States.  (54)* 

113.  Northwestern  States.  (57)* 

110.  Central  States.  (38)* 

114.  Southern  States.  (36)* 

115.  Southwestern  States.  (42)* 

The  above  six  sets  deal  with  cities,  industries,  geography,  and  na¬ 
tural  resources. 

180.  Niagara  Falls.  (40)* 
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130.  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  Industry,  geography,  and 
natural  resources.  (41)* 

53.  The  Grand  Canyon.  Typical  scenes.  Natives,  houses,  and  inns. 

(31)* 

49.  Yellowstone  National  Park.  A  beautiful  set  of  slides  which 
gives  a  good  presentation  of  the  park  and  its  beauty.  (100)* 

54.  Yosemite  Park.  General  views.  (31)* 

160.  Indiana  State  Parks.  (S.  S.  Visher,  Department  of  Geology.) 
The  set  shows  the  beautiful  spots  in  the  state  park  at  McCormick’s  Creek 
near  Spencer,  Indiana,  and  at  Turkey  Run.  This  set  is  excellent  for  use 
in  the  study  of  geological  formations  and  natural  history.  (48)* 

267.  Porto  Rican  Industries.  (12)* 

80.  South  America.  Cities,  industries,  peoples,  customs,  beauty 
spots,  and  geography.  (50)* 

227.  Egypt.  (50)* 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE- 

102.  Child  Feeding.  Illustrating  the  principles  and  proper  methods 
of  child  feeding.  (42)* 

347.  Food  Makes  a  Difference.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Illustrating  the  importance  of  well-selected  foods  in  building  the  body. 
Prepared  from  illustrations  selected  and  arranged  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  (60)* 

349.  Village  and  Town  Planning.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Illustrating  the  planning  of  villages  and  towns  for  convenience, 
efficiency,  health,  and  social  well-being.  (61)* 

343.  The  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  from  Livestock  and  Poultry. 
(59)* 

342.  The  Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (46)* 

41.  Rural  Landscaping.  (35)* 

72.  Barns  Health  Cartoon  Slides.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
collection  of  cartoon  slides  with  teacher’s  manual,  prepared  by  Burton  A. 
Barns,  Director  of  Visual  Instruction,  and  N.  H.  Pearl,  Supervisor  of 
Health  Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools.  Health  cartoons  convey  many 
ideas  forcefully.  (40)* 

101.  Physiology.  Human  physiology.  (48)* 

297.  How  a  Large  City  Gets  Its  Milk.  (37)* 

192.  The  Scout  Requirements.  (31)* 

193.  The  Scout  Out-of-Do<ors.  (37)* 

120.  Carrying  the  Home  to  the  Camp.  (61)* 

82.  Camp  Life.  (22)* 

6.  Care  of  Babies.  (Federal  Children’s  Bureau.)  Illustrations  of 
how  to  feed,  wash,  dress,  and  take  care  of  babies.  (48)* 

44.  The  Fly.  (International  Harvester  Company.)  This  set  of 
slides  paints  vividly  the  fly  as  a  disease  spreader,  and  it  offers  numerous 
plans  for  combating  this  menace.  This  set  should  produce  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  in  any  school  or  community  gathering.  (57)* 
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47.  Health.  (Metropolitan  Insurance  Company.)  Tuberculosis 
sanitariums.  Demonstrating  care  of  children.  Health,  welfare,  and  re¬ 
creation  for  working  class.  (30)* 

117.  Tuberculosis.  (U.S.  Public  Health  Service.)  Causes,  effects, 
and  cures  for  tuberculosis.  (49)* 

116.  Physiology.  (U.S.  Public  Health  Service.)  This  set  consists 
of  eleven  slides  on  physiology  and  eight  illustrations  on  mouth  hygiene. 
(19) 

74.  Riley  Hospital  for  Children.  Miscellaneous  views  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  its  activities.  (26) 

321.  Milk.  (23)* 

324.  Boys  Will  Be  Men.  A  popular  lecture  for  use  before  mixed 
audiences.  Prepared  at  National  Headquarters  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  (50)* 

360.  Youth  and  Life.  (American  Social  Hygiene  Association.)  The 
appeal  of  this  set  of  slides  for  girls  and  young  women  is  for  better  wom¬ 
anhood  based  on  physical  and  mental  fitness.  Reproduction  in  plants  and 
animals  is  simply  described  and  pictured  as  is  also  that  of  human  repro¬ 
duction.  Emphasis  is  centered  on  social  health  and  happiness,  and  only 
a  few  slides  deal  with  the  venereal  diseases.  (58)* 

361.  Keeping  Fit.  (American  Social  Hygiene  Association.)  This 
collection  of  slides  for  boys  and  young  men  appeals  to  their  chivalry, 
common  sense,  and  desire  for  physical  fitness.  The  subject  of  venereal 
diseases,  tho  limited  to  a  few  slides,  is  handled  adequately  and  in  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  constructive  way.  (50)* 

HISTORY- 

364.  The  Puritans  in  America.  (53)* 

362.  The  Life  of  Lincoln.  (53)* 

257.  Abraham  Lincoln.  (50)* 

363.  The  Life  of  George  Washington.  (35)* 

258.  George  Washington.  (50)* 

24.  The  French  Chateau  Country.  (40)* 

392.  Historical  Personages  and  Places  of  France.  Set  I.  (William 
T.  Morgan,  Department  of  History.)  (45)* 

393.  Historical  Personages  and  Places  of  France.  Set  II.  (William 
T.  Morgan,  Department  of  History.)  (46)* 

The  above  two  sets  which  will  contain  approximately  forty-five  slides 
each  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  compiled.  They  should  be  completed 
and  ready  for  distribution  by  October  15,  1928. 

322.  American  History  Prior  to  the  Revolution.  (51)* 

323.  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  (31)* 

325.  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Prepared  by  the  Roosevelt  Merno- 
r'al  Association.  (65)* 

35.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  (R.  H.  Coon,  Department  of 
Latin,  Indiana  University.)  This  set  of  slides  portrays  a  number  of  lead- 
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mg  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses,  showing  their  distinguishing 
physical  attributes;  it  also  illustrates  many  of  the  most  attractive  and 
important  myths,  especially  those  which  appear  most  frequently  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  those  which  furnish  themes  for  works  of  art.  (50)* 

10.  Historical  Personages  of  England,  1066  to  1660.  Set  I.  This 
set  covers  the  period  from  William  I  to  Blake  inclusive.  (55)* 

11.  Historical  Personages  of  England,  1640  to  1783.  Set  II.  The 
period  from  Eliot  to  Cornwallis  is  covered.  (52)* 

31.  Historical  Personages  of  England,  1760  to  1927.  Set  III.  From 
George  III  to  Stanley  Baldwin.  (47)* 

The  above  three  sets  were  prepared  by  W.  T.  Morgan,  Department  of 
History,  Indiana  University.  The  slides  consist  of  portraits  of  historical 
personages.  The  teacher’s  manual  which  accompanies  the  slides  gives  the 
most  important  historical  contribution  of  each  character.  Views  such  as 
these  should  be  valuable  in  making  history  more  realistic  by  acquainting 
the  pupils  with  the  various  characters.  They  should  also  be  useful  in  re¬ 
view  work. 

21.  The  Life  of  the  Peasant  during  the  Middle  Ages.  (J.  C.  An- 
dressohn,  Department  of  History,  Indiana  University.)  Type  of  field, 
tools,  home,  dress,  and  customs.  (37)* 

268.  King  Tut-ankh-Amen  and  the  Dust  of  Egypt’s  Kings.  An  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  collection  of  views  for  students  in  history  and 
archaeology  as  well  as  for  general  audiences.  (60)* 

231.  American  Revolution.  Important  scenes  and  incidents  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  (46)* 

236.  American  History,  1812-1825.  Detroit  in  1815;  surrender  of 
General  Hull;  Commodore  Perry;  Old  Ironsides;  where  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  written;  battle  of  New  Orleans;  map  of  the  United 
States  in  1925;  and  other  views.  (14)* 

232.  The  Civil  War.  Important  scenes  and  incidents;  historical 
spots.  (29)* 

241.  Spanish-American  War.  Important  scenes  and  incidents;  his¬ 
torical  spots.  (12)* 

258.  George  Washington.  (50)* 

257.  Abraham  Lincoln.  (50)* 

215.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  (28)* 

220.  Pictures  of  Colonial  Life.  (12)* 

221.  Benjamin  Franklin.  (12)* 

222.  Christopher  Columbus.  (12)* 

225.  Robert  Fulton.  (12)* 

228.  California  Missions.  (12)* 

20-A.  Before  the  French  Revolution.  (Department  of  History.) 
Peoples,  customs,  home  life,  and  general  conditions.  (46) 

20-B.  The  French  Revolution.  (66)* 

170.  The  American  Flag.  Development  of  our  flag  from  early  times. 
(25)* 

_  _  _  t 

22.  Early  Cretan  History.  (The  late  Samuel  B.  Harding,  University 
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of  Minnesota.)  Most  of  the  notes  to  these  slides  are  excerpts  from  Crete , 
The  Forerunner  of  Greece,  by  C.H.  and  H.B.  Hawes.  (27)* 

84.  Events  in  the  War,  January,  1918.  (University  of  California.) 
(34)*  ^ 

19.  Indiana  History.  (Logan  Esarey,  Department  of  History.) 
Life  and  customs  of  early  Indiana  people.  Historic  buildings  and  land¬ 
marks.  (59)* 

4.  Mediaeval  Castles.  Condition  of  slides  is  fair.  Slides  cannot 
be  duplicated.  (20)* 

326.  Cathedrals  of  the  World.  (16)* 

112.  New  England  States.  (54)* 

106.  Peace  Conference.  (50)* 

131.  The  Roman  House.  (50)* 

1424145.  Roman  Life.  Sets  I,  II,  III,  IV.  See  Latin. 

146.  Roman  Art.  See  Latin.  (50)* 

147.  Caesar’s  Conquest  of  Gaul.  See  Latin.  (70)* 

97.  War  Maps  and  Personages.  (31)* 

71.  War  Maps.  (William  W.  Black,  School  of  Education.)  (21)* 
210.  The  Life  of  Napoleon.  (41)* 

209.  Life  of  John  Wesley.  (60)* 

119.  Indians.  Types  of  Indian  homes.  (32)* 

70.  American  History.  Many  of  these  views  are  from  historical 
paintings.  (19)* 

46.  A  Trip  around  Brittany.  (George  D.  Morris,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages.)  Peoples,  customs,  and  historical  spots  of  Brittany. 
(60)* 

HOME  ECONOMICS- 

347.  Food  Makes  a  Difference.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
(60)* 

102.  Child  Feeding.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  (42)* 

34<h  Labor  Saving  Methods  and  Equipment  in  the  Farm  Home.  (44)  * 
342.  Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (46)* 

118.  Farm  Home  Conveniences.  Illustrating  the  making  and  use  of 
home  conveniences  and  drying  equipment.  (56)* 

133.  Beautifying  the  Farmstead.  Methods  of  beautifying  farm 
home  surroundings.  (47)* 

103.  Girls’  Club  Work.  Slides  illustrate  canning,  preserving,  and 
other  phases  of  girls’  club  work.  (57)* 

272.  Home  Economics.  Sanitary  home  conditions.  Food  values. 
Home  management.  (43)* 

297.  How  a  Large  City  Gets  Its  Milk.  (37)* 

55.  Willow  Work.  One  of  the  most  ancient  arts  is  basketry.  It 
was  the  forerunner  of  our  textile  arts.  Willow  work  is  the  most  common 
form  of  basketry.  Other  forms  of  basketry  are  mentioned.  (23)* 

346.  Cotton.  (29)* 

320.  Butter.  (28)* 

321.  Milk.  (23)* 

328.  Useful  Plants.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (24)* 
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332.  Homes  and  Home  Work.  Views  of  homes  and  home  life  of  vari¬ 
ous  peoples.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (19)* 

243.  Bread-Making.  Views  of  bread-making  in  large  bakeries  as 
well  as  in  the  home.  (12)* 

247.  Beef.  Moving  cattle  to  the  packing-house;  processes  in  pre¬ 
paring  meat  for  the  market.  (12)* 

248.  Bananas.  The  growing,  handling,  and  the  shipping  of  bananas. 
(12)* 

249.  Apples.  (12) 

250.  Olives.  (12)* 

251.  Oranges.  (12)* 

252.  Peaches.  (12) 

253.  Oysters.  (14)* 

254.  Coffee.  (12)* 

255.  Tea.  (12)* 

256.  Cocoa.  (12)* 

149.  A  Good  Home.  There  is  no  other  place  in  life  where  coopera¬ 
tion  is  so  essential  as  in  the  home.  This  set  of  slides  with  lectures  offers 
constructive  plans  in  making  any  home  more  attractive,  healthful,  and 
pleasant.  (60)* 

195.  The  Home  Beautiful.  (51)* 

196.  Home  Furnishings  and  Decorating.  (65)* 

156.  Home  Canning  by  the  Cold  Pack  Method.  (59)* 

INDIANA- 

336.  Beauty  Spots  in  Indiana.  Selected  scenes  in  the  Dunes  State 
Park,  Clifty  Falls,  Turkey  Run,  McCormick’s  Creek  Canyon,  Indiana 
lakes,  French  Lick,  Indiana  University  Campus,  and  other  localities.  (50)* 
137.  Indiana  University  Views.  This  set  includes  the  newer  build¬ 
ings  which  have  been  built  within  the  past  few  years  at  Bloomington  and 
Indianapolis.  ((40) 

74.  Riley  Hospital  Views.  (26) 

19.  Indiana  History.  Life  and  customs  of  early  Indiana  people. 
Historic  buildings  and  landmarks.  (59)* 

171.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (36)* 

160.  Indiana  State  Parks.  Various  scenes  in  McCormick’s  Creek 
Canyon  and  at  Turkey  Run.  (48)* 

INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY- 

18.  The  Making  of  Steel  and  Steel  Products.  (U.S.  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.)  (61)* 

342.  The  Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (46)* 

345.  The  Wheat  Crop.  (57)* 

316.  Cotton.  (29)* 

317.  Bituminous  Coal.  (11)* 

318.  Anthracite  Coal.  (32)* 

319.  Transportation.  Views  illustrating  the  progress  made  in  trans¬ 
portation  methods.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (28)* 
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320.  Butter.  (28)* 

266.  From  Iron  Mine  to  Blast  Furnace.  (12) 

267.  Porto  Rican  Industries.  (12)* 

274.  Automobile  Tires.  (18)* 

275.  Making  Boots  and  Shoes.  (18)* 

276.  Brick  Making.  (24)* 

277.  Ice  Making.  (26)* 

278.  Lumbering.  (30)* 

279.  Flax  and  Linen.  (24)* 

280.  Silk  Industry.  (31)* 

281.  Sugar  Production.  (54)* 

282.  Woolen  Industry.  (36)* 

283.  Hemp  Industry.  (36)* 

55.  Willow  Work.  Basketry.  (23)* 

245.  Wheat  Industry.  (36)* 

243.  Bread-Making.  (12)* 

246.  Glass-Making.  (31)* 

23.  Meat-Packing.  Method  of  meat  packing, 
tion  of  meat.  (65)* 

172.  Paper  Making.  (50) 
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AGRICULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY- 

321.  Milk.  (23)* 

244.  Rice  Industry.  (24)* 

247.  Beef.  (12)* 

248.  Bananas.  (12)* 

249.  Apples.  (12) 

250.  Olives.  (12)* 

251.  Oranges.  (12)* 

252.  Peaches.  (12) 

253.  Oysters.  (14)* 

254.  Coffee.  (12)* 

255.  Tea.  (12)* 

256.  Cocoa.  (12)* 

198.  Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  (30)* 

162.  Dairying.  (66)* 

297.  How  a  Large  City  Gets  Its  Milk.  (37)* 

75.  Sheep  on  the  Farm.  (60)* 

92.  The  Farm  Vegetable  Garden.  (50)* 

148.  Development  of  Agriculture.  (50)* 

157.  Live  Stock  on  Every  Farm.  (58)* 

158.  Corn  is  King.  (57)* 

159.  Alfalfa  on  Every  Farm.  (59)* 

163.  A  Fertile  Soil  Means  a  Prosperous  People.  (49)* 
139.  Make  More  from  Your  Farm  Poultry.  (59)* 

245.  Wheat  Industry.  (36)* 
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JUVENILE- 

359.  The  Ugly  Duckling.  (19)* 

357.  Baby  Animals  and  Birds.  (15)* 

358.  Some  of  Our  Birds.  (25)* 

319.  Transportation.  Modes  of  transportation  in  various  parts  ot' 
the  world.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (28)* 

328.  Useful  Plants.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (24)* 

329.  American  Children  at  Play.  (16)* 

330.  Animal  Life.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (38)* 

331.  Domesticated  Animals.  (21)* 

308.  Peter  Rabbit  and  the  Jack  Jumper.  (29)* 

309.  When  Peter  Rabbit  Went  to  School.  (28)* 

310.  Peter  Rabbit’s  Birthday.  (27)* 

311.  Peter  Rabbit  Goes  Visiting.  (27)* 

312.  Little  Bunnie  Bunniekin.  (29)* 

313.  Little  Lambie  Lambiekin.  (29)* 

314.  Little  Mousie  Mousiekin.  (29)* 

315.  Little  Squirrelie  Squirreliekin.  (26)* 

217.  Robinson  Crusoe.  (8) 

216.  Cinderella.  (29)* 

205.  Rip  Van  Winkle.  (42)* 

165.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  (12)* 

166.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  (17)* 

168.  Hiawatha.  (55)* 

169.  Alice  in  Wonderland.  (42)* 

150.  Children  in  Different  Lands.  (50)* 

173.  Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp.  (19)* 

174.  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  (14)* 

175.  Old  Mother  Hubbard.  (14)* 

176.  Birds  of  Forest,  Field,  and  Stream.  (55) 

177.  Wild  Flowers.  (36) 

178.  Wild  Animals.  (40) 

199.  Black  Beauty.  (18)* 

200.  Puss  in  Boots.  (20)* 

201.  Punch  and  Judy.  (16)* 

202.  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin.  (14)* 

203.  The  Three  Bears.  (16)* 

207.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  The  rhymes  are  given  on  the  slides 
with  the  illustrations.  (10)* 

LATIN- 

142.  Roman  Life:  The  Home.  Marriage,  the  house,  decorations, 
furniture.  (49)* 

143.  Roman  Life:  Education,  Travel,  and  Dress.  (50)* 

144.  Roman  Life:  Industrial  Pursuits.  Agriculture  and  allied  occu¬ 
pations.  Arts,  crafts,  and  business.  (43)* 
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145.  Roman  Life:  Play  and  Recreation.  Private  games,  theaters, 
amphitheaters,  the  circus.  (55)* 

146.  Roman  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  mosaics, 
cameos.  (45)* 

147.  Caesar’s  Conquest  of  Gaul.  Manuscripts.  Dress  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  army.  Army  on  the  march.  (70)* 

(The  above  six  sets  were  prepared  by  Lillian  Gay  Berry,  Department 
of  Latin.) 

25.  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  (Edgar  A.  Menk,  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota.)  Paintings  and  ruins  of  historic  places.  (40)* 

132.  Communication  and  Travel.  The  purpose  of  this  set  is  to 
illustrate  the  methods  and  means  of  writing  employed  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  way  letters  were  forwarded.  Roads,  road  construction,  and 
means  of  travel  are  shown.  (50)* 

131.  The  Roman  House.  Private  life  of  the  Romans.  Roman  house, 
wearing  apparel,  furniture,  paintings,  mosaics.  (50)* 

306.  Roman  Life.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  views  illustrating 
Roman  life.  (22)* 

35.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  (Raymond  H.  Coon,  Department 
of  Latin,  Indiana  University.)  This  set  of  slides  portrays  a  number  of 
leading  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses,  showing  their  distinguish¬ 
ing  physical  attributes;  it  also  illustrates  many  of  the  most  attractive  and 
important  myths,  especially  those  which  appear  most  frequently  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  those  which  furnish  themes  for  works  of  art.  (50)* 

MATHEMATICS- 

397.  Famous  Mathematicians.  (Dr.  Harold  T.  Davis  and  William  J. 
Kirkham,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Indiana  University.)  Famous 
mathematicians  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present.  The  lecture  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the,  outstanding  contributions  of  these  famous  personages 
and  also  illustrates  some  of  the  practical  phases  of  mathematics.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  high  school  mathematics  clubs  or  for  class  use.  (50)* 

MUSIC- 

335.  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra.  (B.  Winfred  Merrill,  Dean  of 
School  of  Music,  Indiana  University.)  The  slides  identify  the  various  in¬ 
struments,  instrument  groupings,  and  playing  positions.  The  views  were 
supplied  thru  the  courtesy  of  Ginn  and  Company  from  their  book,  Music 
Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom.  (39)  * 

60.  Community  Songs.  (George  E.  Schlafer,  Extension  Division  ) 
A  collection  of  patriotic,  religious,  state,  and  college  songs,  and  folk  songs. 
Each  song  is  ordered  individually.  A  list  follows: 

Folk  Songs :  Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes.  How  Can  I  Leave 
Thee?  Home,  Sweet  Home.  Annie  Laurie.  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 
Juanita.  Auld  Lang  Syne,.  Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song.  Santa  Lucia.  Peggy. 
Believe  Me,  if  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms.  Till  we  Meet  Again. 
Long,  Long  Trail. 
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Patriotic  Songs:  Angel  of  Peace.  The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 
America.  My  Maryland.  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.  Pack  up  Your  Troubles.  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning. 
Yankee  Doodle. 

Religious  Songs :  The  Church  in  the  Wildwood.  Come,  Thou  Al¬ 
mighty  King.  Rock  of  Ages.  Gather  around  the  Christmas  Tree.  I  Love 
to  Tell  the  Story.  Toy  to  the  World.  From  the  Starry  Heavens  High. 
Coronation.  Oh,  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful.  O  Come,  Little  Children.  Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul.  O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 
Silent  Night. 

Rounds :  Let  Us  Sing.  Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat.  Lovely  Even¬ 
ing.  Are  You  Sleeping? 

Indiana  State  Songs:  Indiana.  Hymn  to  Indiana.  On  the  Banks  of 
the  Wabash. 

College  and  University  Songs:  We’re  Loyal  to  You,  Illinois.  Indi¬ 
ana.  Hail  to  Old  I.U.  Our  Dear  Old  Alma  Mater.  On,  Wisconsin. 
Toast  to  Wisconsin.  Alma  Mater.  The  Cannibal  King.  Old  College 
Chum.  Hymn  to  Indiana. 

Miscellaneous:  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  The  Quilting 
Party.  The  Lorelei.  Who  is  Sylvia?  Martha.  Ave  Maria.  K-K-Katy. 
Levee  Song.  She  Sleeps.  Mr.  Zip,  Zip,  Zip. 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  BOTANY- 

42.  Native  Shrubs.  Some  of  the  more  common  shrubs  shown  in 
natural  colors.  In  many  cases  the  leaves,  flowers,  buds,  and  fruits  are 
shown.  (27)* 

351.  Annual  Flowering  Plants.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
These  views  were  prepared  in  color  from  illustrations  selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (40)* 

350.  The  Value  of  Birds  in  Relation  to  Agriculture.  (51)* 

356.  Birds  of  Prey.  Colored  views.  (27)* 

352.  Economic  Value  of  Birds.  (Conrad  views  by  the  Central  Sci¬ 
entific  Company.)  While  these  slides  are  largely  economic  in  character, 
they  illustrate  some  morphological  and  a  considerable  amount  of  sys¬ 
tematic  study.  Views  of  our  common  birds  with  diagrams  and  charts 
are  contained  in  each  slide.  (25) 

358.  Some  of  Our  Birds.  Colored  views  of  some  of  our  more  com¬ 
mon  birds.  (25)* 

357.  Baby  Animals  and  Birds.  Fifteen  colored  views  with  the  lec¬ 
ture  written  especially  for  younger  children.  (15)* 

76.  Have  Birds  about  Your  Place.  (International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany.)  A  valuable  set  of  slides  stressing  especially  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  birds.  (60)* 

176.  Birds  of  Forest,  Field,  and  Stream.  (55) 

353.  Mushrooms.  Illustrating  some  of  the  more  common  forms  of 
edible  mushrooms  as  well  as  some  of  the  poisonous  species.  (17)* 

354.  Fish,  Frogs,  and  Toads.  (16)* 
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355.  Reptiles.  (24)* 

134.  Brook  and  Creek  Nature.  (Clyde  E.  Volkers.)  Thirty-two 
colored  views  illustrating  the  different  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  to 
be  found  along  a  brook  or  creek.  (32)* 

135.  Spider  Life.  (Clyde  E.  Volkers.)  Thirteen  colored  views  on 
the  common  black  and  yellow  spider  so  frequently  found  in  our  backyards 
and  gardens.  (13)* 

333.  Nature’s  Camouflage.  (17)* 

334.  Wild  Animals  around  the  Home.  (36)* 

337.  Insect  Ways.  Set  I.  Events  in  the  life  of  the  beautiful  cecro- 
pia  moth,  and  some  studies  of  other  common  moths  and  butterflies.  (34)* 

338.  Insect  Ways.  Set  II.  More  studies  of  familiar  insects,  plants, 
birds,  and  animals  whose  lives  are  closely  interrelated.  (31)* 

328.  Useful  Plants.  (24)* 

330.  Animal  Life.  (38)* 

331.  Domesticated  Animals.  (21)* 

Note:  The  notes  for  the  above  three  sets  are  written  in  second- 
grade  language. 

50.  Development  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  Set  I.  Many  of  these 
slides  are  made  from  microscopic  views.  The  set  takes  up  the  following 
in  detail:  cells,  seeds,  roots,  leaves,  branches,  stems,  buds,  stem  struc¬ 
ture,  leaf  structure,  flowers,  and  fruits.  (46)* 

51.  Development  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  Set  II.  Many  of  these 
slides  are  made  from  microscopic  views.  The  set  takes  up  the  following: 
bacteria,  algae,  spore  bearers,  protozoa,  metazoa,  parasitic  worms,  arthro¬ 
pods,  specialized  organs,  metamorphosis,  insects  of  economic  value,  in¬ 
sect  pests,  fish  and  frogs,  birds,  mammals,  plant  fibers,  law  of  heredity, 
wood  structure.  (54)* 

235.  Mountain-Climbing  with  the  Biologist.  (Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  De¬ 
partment  of  Biology,  Indiana  University.)  Interesting  observations  of 
the  biologist  in  his  study  of  plants  and  animals.  The  biologist’s  explora¬ 
tions  may  lead  him  into  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  world,  often  where 
no  men  but  trappers  and  lumbermen  and  other  scientists  have  gone  before 
him.  (43)* 

78.  The  Wood  Lot.  (15)* 

298.  Spring’s  Awakening.  (35)* 

299.  A  Summer’s  Ramble.  (34)* 

300.  Autumn — Golden  Crown  of  the  Nature  Year.  (29)* 

The  first  flowers  of  spring  and  the  first  nuts  of  autumn  call  us  to 
field  and  woods.  There  is  a  common  prejudice  that  summer  and  winter 
are  the  monotonous  seasons.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  features  each 
season  excels  all  others,  and  none  is  uninteresting.  The  above  three  sets 
picture  the  bird,  animal,  and  plant  life  of  the  seasons. 

197.  Ants  and  Their  Ways.  (31)* 

198.  Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  (30)* 

151.  Botany.  Set  I.  (50)* 

152.  Botany.  Set  II.  (50)* 
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153.  Botany.  Set  III.  (50)* 

The  above  three  sets  on  botany  show  specimens  of  Indiana  trees, 
fruits,  leaves,  and  barks  in  the  different  seasons. 

177.  Wild  Flowers.  (36) 

178.  Wild  Animals.  (40) 

The  above  three  sets  consist  of  colored  slides  showing  specimens  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  animals. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY- 

368.  Temperature.  Height  and  composition  of  the  atmosphere;  in¬ 
solation;  isothermal  lines;  seasonable  distribution  of  temperature;  varia¬ 
tion  of  temperature  with  latitude  and  altitude.  (21)* 

369.  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere.  Planetary  winds;  monsoon 
winds;  cyclone  or  lows;  wind  velocity;  anticyclones  or  highs;  storm 
tracks;  tropical  cyclones;  tornadoes;  thunder  storms;  foehn  or  chinook 
wind;  Texas  northers;  desert  sand  storm.  (42)* 

370.  Precipitation.  Relative  humidity  and  cloudiness;  rainfall  and 
dew;  snowfall;  hoar  frost.  (25)* 

371.  Fog  and  Cloud  Forms.  Fogs;  formation  of  clouds;  high  fogs; 
fogs  formed  by  diurnal  ascending  currents;  lower  clouds;  intermediate 
clouds;  upper  clouds.  (34)* 

372.  Structural  Features.  Horizontal  stratification;  coarse  texture; 
cross  or  current  bedding;  ripple  marks;  mud  cracks;  concretions;  flint; 
inclined  layers;  slickensides ;  anticlines  and  synclines;  contorted  strata; 
faulting;  jointing  in  granite;  basaltic  jointing;  jointing  in  sedimentary 
strata;  unconformities;  slaty  cleavage.  (39)* 

373.  Weathering.  Rock  structure  and  texture;  change  of  climate; 
effect  of  gross  structure;  solution  and  decay;  effect  of  vegetation;  effect 
of  animals;  effect  of  weathering  on  horizontal  layers;  formation  of 
ridges;  buttes  and  mesas;  weathering  in  high  altitudes;  talus;  landslides 
and  avalanches;  residual  soils;  formation  of  boulders  by  disintegration; 
rain  sculpturing;  humid  regions.  (64)* 

374.  Winds.  Sea  coast  dunes;  reclamation  of  sand-dune  areas;  ad¬ 
vance  of  sand-dunes;  formation  of  islands  by  wind  drifted  sand;  lake 
shore  sand-dunes;  deserts,  Western  United  States;  wind  sculpture;  des¬ 
erts,  Mexico;  deserts,  Asia;  Sahara  Desert.  (45)* 

375.  Plains  and  Plateaus.  Costal  plains;  delta  and  flood  plains;  Red 
River  valley  plains;  Great  Plains;  dissection  of  Great  Plains;  maturely 
dissected  plateau,  Central  New  York;  Appalachian  Plateau;  peneplains. 
(45)* 

376.  Geysers  and  Hot  Springs.  Geysers;  paint  pots;  hot  springs; 
petrified  trees.  (27)  *‘ 

30.  Erosion  and  Glaciers.  (44)* 

32.  Rivers  and  Valleys.  Showing  streams,  rivers,  and  valleys  in 
various  parts  of  this  country  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries.  (44)* 

136.  Mountains  and  Volcanoes.  This  set  of  slides  with  the  lecture 
notes  is  effective  in  presenting  geological  formations.  (60)* 

160.  Indiana  State  Parks.  (48)* 
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PLAY  AND  RECREATION- 

37.  Play  and  Recreation.  (George  E.  Schlafer,  Extension  Divis¬ 
ion.)  Views  of  various  playgrounds  and  classification  of  apparatus. 
(48)* 

38.  Playgrounds.  (Narragansett  Machine  Company.)  Views  and 
discussion  of  various  playgrounds.  (35)* 

145.  Roman  Life:  Play  and  Recreation.  (55)* 

192.  The  Scout  Requirements.  (31)* 

193.  The  Scout  Out-of-Doors.  (37)* 

329.  American  Children  at  Play.  (16)* 

324.  Boys  Will  Be  Men.  Slides  for  Boy  Scout  lecture.  (50)* 
RELIGIOUS- 

340.  Christ  in  Art.  Rev.  W.  B.  Forbush.  (50)* 

341.  The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  Rev.  W.  B.  Forbush.  (50)* 
327.  The  Christ  Child.  (16)* 

326.  Cathedrals  of  the  World.  (16)* 

265.  The  Other  Wise  Man.  (20)* 

228.  California  Missions.  (12)* 

209.  Life  of  John  Wesley.  (60)* 

296.  Life  of  David  Livingstone.  (43)* 

213.  The  Passion  Play.  (60)* 

233.  Hoffman’s  Life  of  Christ.  (34)* 

SCULPTURE  AND  ART- 

35.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  (50)* 

326.  Cathedrals  of  the  World.  (16)* 

340.  Christ  in  Art.  (50)* 

4.  Mediaeval  Castles.  (The  late  Samuel  B.  Harding.)  Castles 
erected  during  the  period,  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  in  the  Soissonais  and  Isle-de-France,  and 
along  parts  of  the  courses  of  the  Loire  and  the  Saone.  Condition  of  set 
fair.  Slides  cannot  be  duplicated.  (20)* 

24.  The  French  Chateau  Country.  (40)* 

307.  English  Art.  (22)* 

289.  Early  Italian  Art.  (20)* 

290.  Later  Italian  Art.  (32)* 

291.  German  and  Flemish  Art.  (20)* 

292.  Dutch  Art.  (12)* 

293.  French  and  Spanish  Art.  (22)* 

294.  American  Painting  and  Sculpture.  (38)* 

The  written  lectures  accompanying  the  above  seven  sets  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  R.  E.  Burke,  Indiana  University  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

1.  French  and  Gothic  Architecture.  Cathedrals,  chapels,  and 
churches  of  France.  (41)* 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
styles  of  temples  and  theaters.  (39)* 
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3.  Mediaeval  English  Architecture.  (Alfred  M.  Brooks,  formerly 
of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.)  Cathedrals,  St.  Albans  Abbey,  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  (21) 

27.  Early  Italian  Painting.  (Fine  Arts  Department.)  Repre¬ 
sentative  paintings.  The  name  of  the  artist  for  each  painting  is  given 
in  each  case.  (24) 

28.  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Paintings.  Representative  paint¬ 
ings.  Lecture  notes  give  the  names  of  the  artists  with  brief  discussion 
of  each.  (48)* 

26.  Italian  Painting.  (29)* 

VIEWS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR- 

129.  Aeroplanes  and  How  They  are  Made.  (33)* 

79.  After  the  War — What?  (50)* 

81.  Balloons.  (14)* 

122.  Building  a  Bridge  of  Ships  to  Pershing.  (12)* 

82.  Camp  Life.  (23)* 

83.  Colleges  in  the  War.  (21)* 

120.  Carrying  the  Home  to  the  Camp.  (61)* 

65.  European  War.  (57)* 

84.  Events  in  the  War,  January,  1918.  (34)* 

128.  Flying  for  America.  (29)* 

86.  German  War  Practices.  (32)* 

87.  In  the  Trenches.  (20)* 

88.  Italian  Views.  (13)* 

89.  Lucien  Jonas  Prints.  (15)* 

90.  Miscellaneous  War  Slides.  (66)* 

91.  On  the  Firing  Line.  (16)* 

95.  Tanks  and  Guns.  (25)* 

121.  Our  Boys  in  France.  (87)* 

93.  Ruined  Churches  of  France.  (50)* 

94.  Ships.  (12)* 

123.  The  Call  to  Arms.  (36)* 

124.  The  Navy  at  Work.  (10)* 

125.  Transporting  the  Army  to  France.  (28)* 

126.  Trenches  and  Trench  Warfare.  (20)* 

127.  The  American  Navy.  (40)* 

64.  U.S.  Navy.  (48)* 

98.  Women  in  the  War.  (23)* 

99.  Y.M.C.A.  and  Red  Cross.  (21) 

66.  Aeroplane  Work.  (33)* 


Picture  Exhibits 


The  following  picture  exhibits  are  available  for  special  dates  without 
cost  except  for  the  transportation  charges.  Schools  or  organizations  may 
borrow  any  of  these  exhibits  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks.  These 
sets  of  pictures  are  not  placed  on  circuits,  but  are  sent  from  this  office 
as  they  are  requested.  Exhibits  may  be  reserved  in  advance  for  special 
dates. 

5.  England  and  Mexico.  Thirty-six  mounted  photographs. 

11.  Indiana  Historic  Pictures.  Twenty  mounted  photographs  of 
historic  spots  and  early  Indiana  buildings. 

19.  Mother  Goose  Pictures.  Fifteen  mounted  color  prints  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes.  The  verses  are  printed  below  each  picture. 

22.  Shakespeare  Pictures.  Ten  Elson  prints  framed  in  glass  show¬ 
ing  scenes  in  and  around  Stratford. 

26.  Wild  Flowers.  Forty-nine  color  plates  illustrating  how  to 
know  the  wild  flowers. 

29.  Wild  Flowers.  Twenty-four  prints. 

27.  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Twenty-six  large  photographs. 
The  pictures  afford  an  excellent  visualization  of  the  park. 

31.  Insects.  Thirty  mounted  prints  from  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  A  printed  lecture  on  each  illustration  is  mounted  below  each 
picture. 

32.  Northern  Africa.  Fifteen  prints  showing  the  life,  peoples,  and 
customs  in  Northern  Africa.  Printed  lectures  are  mounted  below  each 
picture. 

33.  Caesar.  Twenty-one  mounted  prints  dealing  with  the  life  and 
times  of  Julius  Caesar. 

34.  Historic  Milestones.  Eight  color  prints  illustrating  important 
incidents  in  American  history. 

35.  Italy.  From  Venice  to  Palermo,  thru  Genoa,  Milan,  Pisa,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Rome,  Naples.  The  pupil  is  led  by  these  pictures  and  stories  to 
know,  understand,  and  appreciate  Italy  and  the  Italians.  A  modern  map 
is  included  in  the  set. 

The  study  of  the  sheets  and  pictures  enables  the  child  to  visualize  the 
wonderful  contributions  of  Italy  to  art  and  architecture  and  to  industry 
and  commerce  thru  the  ages.  Forty-eight  picture  sheets,  four  in  color. 
From  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geography. 

36.  Sahara  Life.  Twenty-four  vivid  pictures  and  stories  take  the 
child  into  the  primitive  life  of  the  hot,  dry  desert.  Camels,  ost¬ 
riches,  date  palms,  ten  homes,  and  caravans  make  an  intensely  valuable 
collection.  From  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geography. 

37.  China.  These  twenty-four  picture  sheets  with  descriptions  show 
Chinese  children  at  work  and  at  play.  Costumes,  customs,  and  homes 
make  up  a  fascinating  introduction  to  the  study  of  China.  From  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geography. 
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39.  Eskimo  Life.  These  twenty-four  sheets  of  pictures  and  stories 
about  a  little  Eskimo  girl,  her  family,  pets,  and  playmates,  illustrate  the 
main  features  of  Arctic  life,  including  people,  homes,  animals,  flowers, 
and  seasons.  From  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geogra¬ 
phy. 

40.  Land,  Water,  and  Air.  Forty-eight  picture  sheets  n  black  and 
white  and  full  color  enable  the  child  to  visit  typical  places  which  trans¬ 
mute  abstract  definitions  into  concrete  experiences.  Geysers,  deltas, 
fjords,  glaciers,  swamps,  rainfall,  deserts,  and  other  phenomena  are  made 
real  thru  the  pictures.  From  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial 
Geography. 

41.  The  United  States.  These  forty-eight  sheets  take  a  class  to  our 
boundaries.  They  illustrate  the  wide  variety  of  climate.  They  .ntroduce 
Pike’s  Peak,  Mt.  Shasta,  and  other  famous  peaks  and  ranges;  contrast 
the  rounded  Appalachians  with  the  sharp  Sierras;  illustrate  every  noted 
river,  vitalize  our  parks,  display  our  historic  buildings,  and  prepare  for  a 
broad  understanding  of  our  country.  From  National  Geographic  Society’s 
Pictorial  Geography. 

42.  The  Philippines.  Twenty-four  sheets  show  the  forest  homes  of 
the  brown  race,  their  rice  terraces,  weaving  and  pottery-making,  games, 
native  dress,  and  quaint  methods  of  wresting  livelihoods  from  field  and 
jungle.  From  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geography. 


Art  Prints 


There  is  need  for  a  center  where  schools,  clubs,  and  other  groups 
may  borrow  good  prints  and  originals  of  works  of  art.  The  following  list 
of  materials  is  not  extensive,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  add 
a  few  collections  each  year  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  exhibits.  A 
small  collection  of  Medici  art  prints  which  are  of  excellent  quality  have 
been  added  this  year.  These  collections  are  lent  without  cost  except  for 
transportation. 

1.  Representative  Collection  of  Medici  Prints.  These  prints  are 
photographed  by  a  special  process  of  color  photography  which  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  for  reproducing  the  color,  the  values,  and  the  quality  of  paint 
as  well  as  form.  This  exhibit,  which  is  framed,  consists  of  eight  represen¬ 
tative  paintings  as  follows: 

Italy.  Giotto:  St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds. 

Spain.  Velasquez:  The  Infanta  Margarita  Teresa. 

Flanders.  Van  der  Goes:  S.  Victor  and  A  Donor. 

Germany.  Diirer:  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Holland.  Rembrandt:  A* Young  Warrior. 

England.  Constable:  The  Cornfield. 

America.  Whistler:  Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Mother. 

France.  Corot:  Spring. 

13.  Japanese  Prints:  Birds,  Flowers,  and  Animals.  The  unique 
character  of  Japanese  prints  is  due  to  their  extraordinary  suggestiveness. 
Japanese  artists  stand  alone  and  unapproached  in  their  power  of  maxi¬ 
mum  suggestion  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  This  exhibit  consists  of 
fourteen  prints  framed  in  glass.  Weight  of  box,  approximately  eighty 
pounds. 

14.  Japanese  Prints:  Landscapes.  Fifteen  selected  prints  framed 
in  glass.  Thirteen  of  these  prints  are  by  the  famous  artist  Hiroshige  I. 
Two  of  the  prints  are  by  Hokusai.  Weight  of  box,  approximately  eighty 
pounds. 

2.  Argentine  Republic.  Twenty-eight  color  reproductions  from 
Vaciari  framed  in  glass. 

4.  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Thirty-one  representative  art  prints 
from  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

8.  Indiana  Artists.  A  collection  of  twenty  small  prints  from  In¬ 
diana  artists. 

7.  French  Paintings.  Sixty-three  photographic  prints  of  famous 
paintings. 

9.  Gustave  Baumann  Prints.  Twelve  prints  framed  in  glass.  The 
pictures  are  typical  scenes  from  Brown  County,  Indiana. 

17.  John  Herron  Art  Institute  Exhibit.  Thirty-six  mounted  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scenes  of  the  Institute  and  works  of  art  that  are  on  exhibit  in 
the  Institute. 
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18.  Michelangelo  Prints.  Twenty-three  mounted  prints. 

21.  Rockwood  Pottery.  Seventeen  mounted  photographs. 

24.  Velasquez  and  Romney.  Thirty-one  color  reproductions  framed 
in  glass. 


Art  Posters 


About  six  hundred  art  posters  prepared  by  the  grade  and  nigh  school 
students  of  Indiana  are  available  for  special  exhibits.  This  collection  of 
posters  consists  of  some  of  the  best  art  material  that  has  been  submitted 
during  the  past  five  years  in  the  State  Poster  Contest  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Indiana  State  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Division. 

The  posters  are  not  classified ;  but  any  school  or  organization  desiring 
to  use  some  of  them  may  indicate  the  approximate  number  of  posters  de¬ 
sired  and  the  Extension  Division  will  send  a  representative,  group.  A 
selection  of  twenty  or  thirty  posters  makes  an  interesting  exhibit. 

The  use  of  these  posters  gives  the  schools  of  Indiana  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  their  art  work  with  that  of  other  schools. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  loan  of  this  material.  Borrowers,  how¬ 
ever,  must  pay  transportation  charges  each  way. 


Health  and  Welfare  Posters 


About  three  hundred  posters  and  charts  on  many  phases  of  health 
and  welfare  work  are  available.  Borrowers  should  indicate  the  type  of 
posters  desired,  and  the,  Extension  Division  will  select  and  send  material 
on  the  subject  indicated  if  it  is  available. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  loan  of  this  material.  Borrowers,  how¬ 
ever,  must  pay  transportation  charges  each  way. 


The  State  Poster  Contest,  1928-29 


Annual  Contest.  The  State  Poster  Contest  is  sponsored  each  year  by 
the  Indiana  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction  of  Indiana  University  Extension  Division  for  the  public 
grade  and  high  schools  of  Indiana. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  is  a  state  center  for  collections  of 
pictures  for  school  and  community  use.  Hundreds  of  motion  picture 
films,  lantern  slide  sets,  posters,  charts,  and  picture  prints  are  available 
on  many  subjects.  Write  for  catalogs. 

Purpose.  The  State  Poster  Contest  has  two  purposes.  It  is  intended 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  simple  works  of  art  treating  of  subjects  easily 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  of  the  public  schools,  and  also  to 
obtain  visual  material  for  state-wide  distribution  that  will  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  school  and  home. 

Awards.  Three  sets  of  awards  are  offered  by  the  Indiana  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  as  follows:  I.  A  medal  to  the  high  school  submit¬ 
ting  the  best  poster,  a  banner  to  the  high  school  submitting  the  second 
best  poster,  and  a  banner  to  the  high  school  submitting  the  third  best 
poster.  II.  A  medal  to  the  school  submitting  the  best  poster  from  grades 
seven  and  eight,  a  banner  to  the  school  submitting  the  second  best  poster 
from  grades  seven  and  eight,  and  a  banner  to  the  school  submitting  the 
third  best  poster  from  grades  seven  and  eight.  III.  A  medal  to  the  school 
submitting  the  best  poster  from  grades  one  to  six,  and  banners  to  the 
school  submitting  the  second  and  third  best  posters  from  grades  one  to 
six. 

The  posters  will  be  judged  in  three  groups:  those  submitted  by  the 
grades  from  one  to  six  inclusive,  those  submitted  by  grades  seven  and 
eight,  and  those  from  the  high  schools.  The  three  sets  of  awards  will  be 
made  accordingly.  Awnrds  will  be  granted  upon  the  decision  of  the  jury 
of  awards. 

Jury  of  Awards.  The  jury  of  awards  is  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Indiana  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Announcement  of  Awards.  The  awards  are  announced  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  which  is  held  in  Indianapolis 
each  year  during  the  latter  part  of  April.  Details  of  this  meeting  are  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  competing  schools  each  year  in  time  for  winners  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  to  receive  awards. 

State  Distribution.  Posters  submitted  are  not  returned  to  the  schools, 
but  are  retained  by  the  Extension  Division  as  a  part  of  the  circulating 
library  of  visual  aids. 

Conditions  of  Contest.  The  contest  closes  April  16  of  each  school 
year.  The  three  best  posters  from  each  school  system  competing  must  be 
in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Division  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  by  April  16. 
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Lantern  Slides 
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2.  If  the  competing  school  enters  all  three  contests,  namely,  grades 
one  to  six,  seven  and  eight,  and  the  high  school,  only  one  poster  from 
each  group  may  be  submitted.  If  only  the  high  school  and  grades  seven 
and  eight  are  entered,  then  two  posters  may  be  submitted  from  one  group 
and  one  from  the  other.  If  only  one  group  is  entered  in  the  contest,  for 
instance  the  high  school  group,  then  three  posters  may  be  submitted  from 
this  one  group.  In  other  words,  only  three  posters  in  all  may  be  entered, 
and  it  is  optional  as  to  what  grades  are  to  supply  these  posters. 

S-.  Posters  are  not  to  exceed  16  inches  in  breadth  and  22  inches  in 
height.  In  case  posters  are  made  smaller  than  16  by  22  inches  then  such 
posters  must  be  mounted  on  a  cardboard  that  is  16  inches  wide  and  22 
inches  long.  All  posters  must  be  made  on  some,  sort  of  serviceable  card¬ 
board. 

4.  Posters  must  be  illustrated.  Illustrations  may  be  made  by  pen, 
brush,  or  by  mounting  suitable  prints  from  books  or  magazines. 

5.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  color. 

6.  Inks,  water  colors,  oil  paint,  or  any  other  material  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  lead  pencil,  charcoal,  or  crayon  may  be  used  in  finishing  the 
posters.  Pencil,  naturally,  may  be  used  in  sketching  the  outline  of  the 
poster  before  coloring  and  finishing  it. 

7.  The  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  poster  must  contain  the  name 
of  the  student,  grade  of  the  student,  and  name  of  the  town. 

8.  Posters  made  by  group  effort  are  permitted  to  be  entered  in  the 
contest  to  compete  with  individual  work.  This  type  of  work  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  schools. 

9.  Posters  must  be  sent  to  the  Extension  Division  at  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  by  mail  or  by  prepaid  express,  and  they  should  be  prepared  for 
mailing  or  shipping  so  that  they  will  not  be  damaged  in  transit.  It  is 
advisable  to  wrap  them  between  two  light  wooden  frames  or  boards. 

10.  How  to  Enroll.  To  be  entered  in  the  contest,  a  school  official 
must  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Indiana  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Division,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  each  year  indicating  the  desire  to  be 
counted  as  a  contestant.  This  letter  should  be  received  by  the  Extension 
Division  not  later  than  January  15  of  each  year. 

Field  from  which  Posters  may  be  Selected.  Poster  making  offers  the 
possibility  of  bringing  the  students  in  touch  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
The  correlation  of  poster  work  with  the  regular  school  subjects  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  vitalizing  school  work.  Posters  may  be  made  on  various 
phases  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  development.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lists  are  suggestions  of  subjects  all  of  which  are  broad  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  an  unlimited  number  of  original  posters. 


Foods 

Health  habits 
Tuberculosis 
Care  of  teeth 
Care  of  eyes 


Fair  play 

Kindness  to  animals 
Love  of  nature 
Obedience  to  law 
Loyalty 


Honesty 

School  curricula 
Schoolroom  decoration 
Playground  equipment 
Athletics 
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Medical  inspection 
Fresh  air 
Playgrounds 
Supervised  play 
Thoroness 
Cooperation 
Self-control 
Sleep 

Temperance 

Devotion 

Reverence 


School  spirit 
Patriotism 
Health  week 
Personal  hygiene 
Growth  thru  study 
Growth  thru  work 
Dress 

Better  homes 
Good  taste 
Landscape  gardening 
Thrift 


Good  books 

Boy  Scouts 

Girl  Scouts 

Milk  Week 

Book  Week 

Clean  up  Week 

Red  Cross  seals 

National  holidays 

World  peace 

Home  education 

Beautification  of  schools 


Motion  Picture  Service 


A  motion  picture  service  thru  which  hundreds  of  films  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  are  available  is  offered  thru  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the 
Indiana  University  Extension  Division.  Schools  and  organizations  may 
enroll  for  this  service  for  the  nominal  fee  of  $12  for  the  season  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  one  September  to  the  next.  A  complete  film  catalog  listing 
and  describing  subjects  and  giving  instructions  as  to  enrolling  and  order¬ 
ing  material  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 


University  Extension 


University  Extension  carries  the  advantages  for  culture  and  in¬ 
struction  within  the  University  to  the  people  in  the  state.  It  is  also  a 
plan  for  rendering  public  service  by  making  available  wide  resources  for 
individual  and  social  development. 

The  Extension  Division  at  Indiana  University  is  administered  thru 
two  “services”  or  departments. 

Extension  Teaching  Service.  Instruction  is  given  in  regular  Uni¬ 
versity  subjects  thru  correspondence  study  (teaching  by  mail),  club 
study,  class  work,  and  lectures  by  members  of  the  University  Faculty. 

Public  Welfare  Service.  Public  service  is  rendered  by  collecting  and 
lending  package  libraries,  exhibits,  motion  picture  films,  and  lantern 
slides;  compiling  and  publishing  informational  circulars  and  bulletins; 
organizing  and  directing  institutes,  surveys,  conferences,  discussion 
leagues,  and  extension  centers;  and  by  giving  cooperative  assistance  to 
clubs,  civic  societies,  public  boards  and  commissions,  and  other  com¬ 
munity  agencies. 

The  Public  Welfare  Service  of  the  Extension  Division  cooperates 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  administering  home  reading 
courses  and  parent-teacher  work;  with  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  and 
state  associations  in  the  promotion  of  child  welfare;  with  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  preparation  of  club  programs;  and  with 
state  departments  in  conducting  educational  campaigns,  surveys,  and  in¬ 
vestigations. 
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The  Chronicles  of  America  Photoplays 


. 

Thru  special  arrangement  with  the  Yale  University  Press  Film  Ser¬ 
vice,  Indiana  University  has  succeeded  in  leasing  until  April  1,  1929,  The 
Chronicles  of  America  Photoplays  for  exclusive  distribution  in  Indiana  to 
schools  and  non-theatrical  groups. 

In  obtaining  these  pictures,  Indiana  University  has  guaranteed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  to  Yale,  Univers  ty,  believing  that  the  schools,  churches, 
clubs,  and  other  community  organizations  of  Indiana  will  make  every 
possible  effort  to  support  the  production  and  distribution  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  type. 

The  University  is  able  to  offer  these  photoplays  at  rates  lower  than 
they  have  heretofore  been  offered  provided  the  films  are  booked  in  a 
series.  The  arrangement  also  reduces  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  Chronicles  of  America  Photoplays  should  be  exhibited  in  every 
school  in  Indiana.  They  should  be  exhibited  to  adults  as  well.  The  worth 
of  pictures  visualizing  the  history  of  our  country,  as  this  series  does, 
should  not  be  determined  by  ticket  sales  but  by  the  good  that  they  will  do 
in  the  local  school  and  community  in  the  teaching  of  American  history  and 
good  citizenship,  and  in  the  stimulation  of  patriotism.  A  school  with  the 
cooperation  of  one  or  more  civic  organizations  could  well  afford  to  ar¬ 
range  for  this  series  of  pictures  and  to  exhibit  it  entirely  free  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  However,  where  this  is  not  possible  the  series  should 
be  easily  financed  thru  the  sale  of  series  tickets. 

A  list  of  the  photoplays  follows.  A  booklet  describing  each  picture 
more  in  detail  with  instructions  for  ordering  will  be  mailed  promptly  on 
request. 

Columbus.  4  reels. 

Jamestown.  4  reels. 

The  Pilgrims.  3  reels. 

The  Puritans.  3  reels. 

Peter  Stuyvesant.  3  reels. 

The  Gateway  to  the  West.  3  reels. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  3  reels. 

The  Eve  of  the  Revolution.  3  reels. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence.  3  reels. 

Yorktown.  3  reels. 

Vincennes.  3  reels. 

Daniel  Boone.  3  reels. 

The  Frontier  Woman.  3  reels. 

Alexander  Hamilton.  3  reels. 

Dixie.  3  reels. 
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Calendar 


First  Semester,  1928-29 


September  10  to  15 

September  17,  Monday 
December  21  to  Janua/ry  2 
January  11,  Friday 


Special  registration  of  students  at 
office,  114  West  "Wayne  St. 
Recitations  begin. 

Christmas  recess. 

First  semester  ends. 


Second  Semester,  1928-29 

January  21  to  26 

January  28,  Monday 
May  16,  Friday 


Special  registration  of  students  at 
office,  114  West  Wayne  St. 

Second  semester  begins. 

Second  semester  ends. 


Important  Notice 

PLEASE  NOTICE  NEW  RULING  ON  PAYING  FEES.  SEE 
PAGE  37. 
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Description  of  Courses 


The  following  courses  are  practically  identical  with  courses  offered 
at  Indiana  University.  Look  under  “Index”  for  a  list  of  courses.  You 
will  find  a  description,  the  cost,  and  the  time  for  meeting  of  the  various 
courses  on  the  pages  indicated. 

The  hour  scheduled  below  for  any  one  class  may  be  changed  if 
another  hour  should  be  more  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  those  who 
want  the  work,  and  to  the  instructor. 


ASTRONOMY 


ElOla.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  A  general  non-technical,  non-mathe- 
matical  course.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Gingery. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  in  Room  109,  Central  high  school. 


Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  one  appreciate 

the  greatness  of  our  universe.  Also  to  learn — thru 
the  use  of  lantern  slides — something  about  the  moon  with  its  extinct 
volcanoes;  about  the  sun  and  its  planetary  system;  about  the  many 
other  planetary  systems  of  which  the  average  individual  knows  so 
little.  Few  people  have  the  slightest  idea  how  interesting  a  study  of  the 
starry  heavens  is;  and,  after  all,  how  easy  to  comprehend. 


Contents 


The  value,  origin,  and  methods  of  science 

The  scope  of  astronomy 

Earth’s  shape 

Earth’s  mass  and  density 

Earth’s  rotation  and  revolution 

Causes  of  the  seasons 

Eclipses 

The  solar  system 


The  constellations 
Movement  of  stars 
The  milky  way 
Measuring  of  time 
The  calendar ;  how  made 
The  moon  ;  its  temperature,  atmosphere, 
and  rotation 
The  planets 


How  Professor  Gingery  will  come  to  Fort  Wayne  each 

Conducted  Tuesday  evening  to  deliver  his  lecture  to  the  astrono¬ 

my  class.  A  textbook  will  be  used  and  the  lectures 
will  be  based  largely  on  this  text.  Students  who  care  to  may  subscribe 
for  the  Monthly  Evening  Star  Map  which  will  help  in  the  naked-eye 
recognition  of  the  stars  and  constellations  with  which  the  student  should 
familiarize  himself. 


BOTANY 


E101.  Elementary  Botany.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50. 
Friday,  at  4:30  p.m.  Room  104. 

E210.  Ecology  and  Taxonomy.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$12.50.  Friday,  at  7:00  p.m.  Room  104. 

Anyone  interested  in  these  courses  should  enroll  at  the  Extension 
Office  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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CHEMISTRY 

E101.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25. 

Mr.  Voorhees. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  beginning  September 
17,  1928,  Room  332,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  fundamental 

facts  and  theories  of  chemistry.  The  lectures  are  given 
in  a  chemistry  laboratory  where  actual  experiments  are  conducted  to 
prove  the  theories  involved.  For  example,  when  one  is  told  that  if  two 
gases — hydrogen  and  oxygen — are  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  water 
will  be  produced,  this  is  actually  done  and  the  student  will  see  how  water 
is  chemically  formed. 

Contents  A  study  of 

Atoms  and  molecules 
Physical  and  chemical  changes 
Acids,  bases,  and  salts 
Electrolysis 
The  chlorine  family 
Molar  and  normal  solutions 
Metals 

For  Whom  To  teachers,  nurses,  drugstore  clerks,  stenographers  in 

doctors’  and  dentists’  offices,  or  anyone  else  interested 
in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

E103.  Qualitative  Analysis.  (This  course  will  be  offered  in  February.) 


Naming  compounds 
Gas  laws 

Acidic  and  basic  oxides 

A  study  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
sulphur 

Carbon  compounds 


COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

The  aim  of  University  courses  in  commerce  and  finance  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  business.  A  uni¬ 
versity  naturally  does  not  attempt  to  teach  the  ever-changing  details 
and  technique  of  various  business  pursuits.  These  must  be  learned  thru 
experience,  or,  better  still,  developed  along  original  lines  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fundamental  principles  as  a  basis.  No  longer  is  business  run 
on  a  haphazard  basis.  The  “hit  and  miss”  plan  has  proved  fatal.  A 
few  still  try  it,  but  they  soon  fall  by  the  wayside.  Business  has  grown 
to  be  a  science,  and  to  be  a  successful  business  man  one  must  approach 
business  problems  on  proved  scientific  bases. 

For  other  courses  on  business  subjects  of  interest  to  students  of 
business,  see  the  following: 

Business  English  . page  12  General  Advertising  Principles. ..  .page  23 

Economics  . .'...page  8  Psychology  . .....page  29 

Sociology  . page  8  Public  Speaking  . . page  16 

ElOla.  Elementary  Accounting  (Bookkeeping).  Two  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $10.  Mr.  Eyster. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
September  17,  1928,  Room  106,  Central  high  school. 
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Purpose  The  course  in  Bookkeeping  places  special  emphasis  on 

the  fundamentals  of  business  and  business  procedure. 
This  course  should  enable  the  student  to  do  the  regular  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  work,  including  the  closing  of  books  and  the  making  of  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  for  any  single  proprietorship,  partnership,  or  small 
corporation  business. 

It  gives  the  beginner  a  foundation  for  higher  accountancy  and  en¬ 
ables  him  to  do  first-class  bookkeeping  work.  The  course  serves  as  an 
excellent  review  for  those  who  feel  they  are  lacking  in  the  ability  to 
do  constructive  bookkeeping  work.  The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on 
the  “why”  of  Bookkeeping  rather  than  the  “form”  of  Bookkeeping. 


(First  Semester) 


Contents 

The  object  of  accounting 
The  balance  sheet 
The  profit  and  loss  statement 
Relation  between  items  of  balance  sheet 
and  statement  of  profit  and  loss 
Accounts — their  construction  and  interpre¬ 
tation 

Proprietorship  accounts 
Asset  and  liability  accounts 
Merchandise  and  expense  accounts 
The  ledger  and  the  trial  balance 
Journals 

(Second 

Classification  of  assets,  liabilities,  costs,  and 
income 

Records  of  original  entry  and  the  ledger, 
columnar  journals,  loose-leaf  journals, 
labor-savers,  how  adapted  to  various 
types  of  business,  etc. 

Periodic  work,  certain  postings,  working 
papers,  statements  and  reports,  closing 
and  post  closing  entries 
Summarizing  and  reporting  trade  items  on 
a  departmental  basis 
Types  of  business  organization 


Journalizing,  posting,  and  drawing  off  a 
trial  balance 
Special  journals 
Use  of  business  papers 
Interest  and  discount 
Depreciation  and  bad  debts 
Accruals  and  deferred  items 
Adjusting  entries 
The  working  sheet 
Closing  and  post  closing  entries 
Controlling  accounts  and  subsidiary  ledgers  , 
Columnar  journals 
Summary  problems  and  special 

Semester) 

Partnerships,  formation,  opening  entries, 
operating,  dissolution,  accounts  with 
partners,  etc. 

Problems  of  partnership  accounting 
Special  problems  and  exercises  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  statements  and  closing  of  books 
Joint  venture 
Consignments 

Special  problems  in  type  of  business  in 
which  each  individual  student  is  inter¬ 
ested 


E102a.  Advanced  Accounting.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Eyster. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  110,  Central  high  school. 

This  course  is  for  those  interested  in  making  accounting  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  for  the  business  executive  who  appreciates  the  value  of 
accurate  financial  data  in  the  formulation  of  the  managerial  policies  of 
business.  As  a  prerequisite  for  this  course,  at  least  one  year  of  high 
school  or  business  college  bookkeeping  or  its  equivalent  in  experience  is 
necessary. 

All  the  work  taken  up  in  the  lectures  and  discussions  is  from  the 
executives’  point  of  view.  Each  new  phase  of  accounting  is  treated 
from  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  financial  management  and  control 
of  the  business.  A  study  of  business  failures  and  how  accounting  rec- 
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ords,  if  properly  kept  and  interpreted,  can  furnish  financial  information 
and  data  for  the  management  to  prevent  financial  loss  is  one  of  the 
highly  valuable  parts  of  the  course.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements,  comparisons,  per¬ 
centages,  and  ratios.  The  young  man  who  aspires  to  an  executive  posi¬ 
tion  will  find  this  course  a  very  valuable  part  of  his  training  and  quali¬ 
fications. 


Contents 


(First  Semester) 


The  corporation :  its  characteristics 
Proprietorship  in  the  corporation 
Capital  stock,  classification,  how  decreased, 
how  increased,  interest  on,  etc. 

How  the  corporation  is  formed  and" 
operated 
Opening  entries 

Premiums  and  discount  on  capital  stock 
Changing  from  a  partnership  to  a  corpora¬ 
tion 

Accounts  and  records  peculiar  to  a  corpora¬ 
tion 

Problems  in  corporation  accounting 
Fixed  and  intangible  assets 


Bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  long-time 
liabilities 

Manufacturing  accounts 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  corporation, 
methods  of  showing  proprietorship,  com¬ 
parative  balance  sheets,  exhibits,  sched¬ 
ules 

The  statement  of  profit  and  loss,  schedules, 
condensed  statements,  analytical  state¬ 
ments 

The  voucher  system 

Special  problems  on  the  type  of  business 
in  which  each  individual  student  is  in¬ 
terested 


(Second  Semester) 


Analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial 
statements,  basis  for  interpretation  and 
use  of  financial  statements 
Analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  items 
Analysis  of  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss 
items 

Interpretation  of  the  analysis,  the  value  of 
comparisons 

Comparison  of  items  on  a  particular  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  comparison  of  items  on  state¬ 
ment  of  profit  and  loss,  relation  of  com¬ 
parative  balance  sheet  to  comparative 
statement  of  profit  and  loss 
The  use  of  statistical  data,  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  and  showing  percentages,  method 
of  calculating  turnover,  etc. 


The  graphical  methods  of  presenting  ac¬ 
counting  facts 
Appraisals 
Depreciation 
Inventories 

Insolvency  and  receivership  accounting 

Consolidations 

Systematization 

Mathematical  application  to  accounting 
Reserves  and  funds 
Budgetary  control 

Special  problems  in  type  of  business  in 
which  each  individual  is  interested 


E2031.  Auditing,  Part  I.  Three  hours’  credit  for  two  semesters.  Fee 
$12.50  each  semester.  Mr.  Buist. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  19,  1928,  in  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  is  planned  to  give  one  a  clear  idea  of  the 

problems  of  the  auditor  and  how  they  are  solved;  to 
give  one  a  clear  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  accounts  and  records 
are  audited;  classes  of  audits;  qualifications  and  legal  responsibilities 
of  the  professional  auditor.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  apply  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  and  practices  to  specific  lines  of  business.  If  the  general 
principles  are  thoroly  understood,  they  can  readily  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  all  but  a  few  highly  specialized  lines,  as  to 
which  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  learning  the  peculiarities  of  the  business 
and  of  the  accounting  system  and  organization. 
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Contents 

Auditing :  purposes  of  auditing  ;  classes  of 
audits — complete  audits ;  balance  sheet 
audits,  qualifications  of  the  professional 
auditor  and  his  legal  responsibility 
General  procedure ;  distinctive  features  of 
balance  sheet  audits ;  how  to  begin  an 
audit 

The  original  records  ;  audit  from  the  trial 
balance  and  from  original  records ;  tests ; 
footings  ;  postings  ;  the  journal 
Asset  accounts ;  cash  on  deposit,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit,  notes  of  acceptances 
receivable,  procedure  in  verification,  mer¬ 
chandise — physical  inventories,  valua¬ 
tor  Whom  Accountants,  bookkeepers,  office  managers,  stock  clerks, 

bank  clerks,  executives  and  their  assistants  in  charge 
of  accounting  departments  of  corporations  and  private  businesses. 

How  The  instructor  meets  with  the  class  each  Wednesday 

Conducted  evening.  A  textbook  will  be  used  to  supplement  the 

lectures.  Various  questions  and  practical  cases  illus¬ 
trating  them  will  be  studied  in  the  text;  answers  and  solutions  will  be 
handled  on  separate  sheets.  By  this  plan  the  student  gets  not  only  the 
theory,  but  the  actual  working  out  of  the  various  problems  under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor. 

E260a.  Business  Law  (first  semester).  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Ballou. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
September  17,  1928,  Boom  115,  Central  high  school. 


tions,  cost,  market  value,  uncompleted 
contracts,  securities  owned,  temporary 
investments ;  land,  buildings,  and  equip¬ 
ment  ;  intangible  capital  assets,  good¬ 
will,  patents 

Liability  accounts ;  notes  and  acceptances 
payable,  trade  accounts  payable,  divi¬ 
dends  payable,  deferred  credits,  reserves, 
losses  on  claims,  on  purchases 
Operating  accounts ;  examinations  in  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  audits  and  in  complete  audits 
The  report:  composition,  preparation,  and 
rendition 


Purpose  To  train  the  business  man  to  find  the  legal  factors  in 

his  business  problems  and  give  these  factors  due  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  of  business  decisions;  to  inform  him  of  the  legal 
pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in  everyday  business  transactions;  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  most  important  legal  devices  and  their  uses  for  various 
business  purposes.  The  outline  of  the  course  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
business  transactions.  In  connection  with  every  business  function  the 
means  provided  by  the  law  are  enumerated,  and  a  comparison  is  made 
of  them  with  reference  to  their  legal  consequences.  In  this  way  the 
student  is  equipped  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  legal  elements  in 
business  problems  involving  a  choice  of  legal  methods. 


Contents 

The  approach  to  business  law 

Legal  status  of  business  men 

Formation  of  contracts 

What  makes  a  contract 

Classes  of  agreements 

Who  are  competent  parties  to  a  contract 

Consideration 

What  makes  contracts  legal  or  illegal 
Interpretation  and  enforcement  of  con 
tracts  in  the  courts 


Operation  and  discharge  of  contracts 
Liabilities  and  rights  of  third  party 
Assignment  and  discharge  of  contract 
Particular  contracts  concerning  goods 
Title,  performance,  warranties,  and  reme¬ 
dies 

Insurance  contracts 
Contracts  concerning  credits 
Credits  and  loans 
The  contract  of  guaranty 
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For  Whom  Executives  and  employees  in  mercantile,  banking,  and 

industrial  establishments,  teachers  of  business  courses, 
and  others  requiring  a  knowledge  of  legal  principles  for  purposes  other 
than  admission  to  the  bar. 

How  The  instructor  meets  with  the  class  each  Monday  eve- 

Conducted  ning.  A  textbook  will  be  used  wherein  will  be  found 

cases  illustrating  the  points  of  law  involved.  Students 
may  bring  in  actual  cases  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

E209.  Commercial  Correspondence.  (To  be  offered  in  the  second  semes¬ 
ter.)  Mr.  Neff. 

Purpose  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  principles  of 

letter-writing;  how  to  write  effective  letters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types,  special  letters  adapted  to  particular  persons;  how  to  mold 
men’s  minds  to  your  opinion;  how  to  get  action,  create  good-will,  retain 
trade;  how  to  put  personality  in  a  letter. 

E214a.  Sales  Management  (Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency).  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Hazlett. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  beginning  September 
18,  1928,  in  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  the  course  in  salesmanship  is  to  give 

one  an  idea  of  the  broad  underlying  principles  of  all 
successful  salesmanship.  In  every  human  relationship,  whether  it  be 
social,  political,  professional,  or  strictly  commercial,  the  successful  men 
and  women  are  those  who  are  able  to  persuade  others  to  agree  with  them, 
in  a  high  percentage  of  cases.  The  art  of  selling  is  the  art  of  persuading 
people  to  agree  with  you.  Observation  and  the  analysis  of  human  ex¬ 
periences  have  proved  that  certain  fundamental  laws  have  universal  appli¬ 
cation,  and  that  obedience  to  these  laws  insures  riches,  honor,  and  happi¬ 
ness.  This  course  aims  to  assist  men  and  women  to  become  masters  in 
their  chosen  line  of  work. 

Contents 

Salesman’s  four  “I’s” :  integrity,  industry, 
initiative,  and  intelligence 
How  to  develop  a  pleasing  personality 
The  science  of  judging  men 
Three  great  mind  processes  everyone 
should  develop:  thinking,  remembering, 
and  imagining 

The  salesman’s  area :  his  ability,  reliabili¬ 
ty,  endurance,  and  action 
Writing  sales  letters 

For  Whom  Salesmen  and  saleswomen  (in  the  store  or  on  the  road, 

specialty  or  general  sales  work,  sales  managers,  man¬ 
agers  of  large  and  small  stores)  or  anyone  wishing  to  develop  his  per¬ 
sonal  efficiency  and  selling  ability. 

How  At  the  end  of  each  lecture  time  will  be  given  for  ques- 

Conducted  tions  and  discussions.  Students  may  present  their  in¬ 

dividual  problems  for  solution.  Several  demonstration 
sales  will  be  given. 


Different  methods  of  securing  prospects 
How  to  approach  the  customer 
The  element  of  time,  place,  person,  and 
goods  in  the  sale 
The  various  steps  in  a  sale 
How  to  handle  objections 
The  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
How  to  develop  will  power 
Keeping  oneself  sold 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 


EElOla.  Political  Economy  (Economic  Problems).  Two  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $10.  Mr.  Schutz. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Wednesdays  at  8:00  p.m.,  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1928,  in  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  aims  to  deal  carefully  with  modern  eco¬ 

nomic  problems,  their  origin,  development,  and  solu¬ 
tion.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  inter-relationship  of  these 
problems,  and  the  factors  that  influence  each.  Some  of  these  problems 
have  grown  out  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  are  more  or  less  a  part 
of  our  industrial  society.  Others  are  more  or  less  temporary,  having 
developed  out  of  the  war  or  some  other  temporary  factors  and  conditions. 
The  influence  of  the  development  of  a  credit  system  and  installment  buy¬ 
ing  will  be  carefully  considered.  Also  the  influence  of  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  power  in  super-cor¬ 
porations.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  of  Banking  will  be  carefully 
considered  in  terms  of  its  influence  upon  financial  crises  and  panics. 
Foreign  trade  and  the  farm  problem  will  also  receive  attention.  There 
will  be  an  honest  effort  to  evaluate  the  whole  problem  of  economics  in 
terms  of  human  progress. 


Contents 

The  organization  of  the  business  world 

The  problem  of  population  and  economics 

Labor  and  labor  organization 

Tariff  and  international  commerce 

Speculation  and  business  risks 

Primary  industries 

Transportation 

Credit  and  installment  buying 
Banking  and  money 


For  Whom 


Immigration  and  industry 
Competition  versus  cooperation 
Big  business  and  monopoly 
Raw  materials  and  finished  products 
Public  service 

Good  and  bad  times  in  business 

The  cycle  theory  of  industrial  depression 

Conservation  of  natural  resources 


Business  executives,  credit  men,  bankers,  sales  man¬ 
agers,  merchants,  teachers,  college  students,  as  well 
as  the  general  student  of  society. 


How 

Conducted 


The  instructor  will  meet  with  the  group  each  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  Following  the  lecture,  time  will  be  given 
to  discuss  any  questions  that  may  arise. 


E222.  Social  Problems  and  Education  (Practical  Sociology).  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Schutz. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:20  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  19,  1928,  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  Education  is  necessarily  concerned  with  the  social 

problems  that  hamper  the  group  life  it  attempts  to 
serve.  These  problems  are  also,  when  analyzed,  individual  problems 
since  they  are  all  created  by  the  behavior  of  persons  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  failed  to  attain  good  social  adjustment  and  therefore 
make  up  the  load  that  better  adjusted  citizens  are  obliged  to  carry. 


Education 
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The  course  will  deal  with  the  American  social  problems  that  are  most 
intimately  related  to  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Contents 

Juvenile  delinquency  Settlements  and  the  city  neighborhood 

Crime  and  penal  reform  Public  health 

Feeble-mindedness  Immigration 

Mental  hygiene  Race  friction 

Modern  conditions  influencing  family  life  Rural  life 

Divorce  and  family  responsibility  Public  opinion 

The  unmarried  mother  Social  unrest 

For  Whom  Intended  primarily  for  parents  and  teachers  and  should 

be  of  interest  and  value  also  to  everyone. 

How  This  will  be  purely  a  lecture  course  in  which  the  in- 

Conducted  structor,  who  is  a  specialist  in  Educational  Sociology, 

will  give  a  wealth  of  illustrations  from  both  the  field 
of  Sociology  and  of  Education. 

EDUCATION 

E101.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:00  p.  m.  on  Thursdays,  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1928,  Room  106,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  An  introductory  course  designed  to  introduce  the  stu¬ 

dent  to  present-day  educational  problems  and  the  use 
of  scientific  methods  in  their  solution.  A  basic  course  required  on  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher’s  license. 

E122Ar.(4Ar.).  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  (To  be  offered  in  the  second 
semester.) 

E222Dr.(4Dr.).  Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Miss  Hall. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:30  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  beginning 
September  19,  1928,  in  the  Public  School  Administration  Building,  cor¬ 
ner  Clinton  and  Lewis  streets. 

Purpose  This  course  is  required  on  the  elementary  school  license 

and  is  intended  especially  for  grade  work.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  give  to  the  student  an  understanding  of  art  structure 
(which  is  the  foundation  of  all  art  work).  There  are  three  elements: 
line,  form,  and  color.  This  develops  creative  power  and  an  appreciation 
of  beauty.  This  course  will  be  followed  the  second  semester  by  a  course 
in  Composition  and  Design  (Fine  Arts  E114).  The  year’s  work  gives 
the  teacher  and  student  a  background  which  is  very  helpful  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  art.  Students  need  not  take  the  second  semester’s  work,  however, 
unless  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Fine  Arts  E114.  Composition  and  Design.  See  Fine  Arts. 

Elll(35).  Elementary  Educational  Psychology.  (To  be  offered  in  the 
second  semester.) 
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E211(17b).  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $15.  Mr.  Meyer. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:15  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
September  17,  1928,  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  psychology  of  learning,  including  the  learning  of 

the  fundamental  school  subjects,  the  general  technique 
and  methods  for  measuring  the  results  of  learning  and  instruction.  In¬ 
dividual  differences,  fatigue,  the  hygiene  of  instruction  and  development, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  special  mental  functions  involved  in  learning 
and  work.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  E101  or  its  equivalent. 

E301(3a).  Secondary  Education.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:50  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
September  17,  1928,  Room  102,  Central  high  school.  Mr.  Meyer. 

Purpose  This  course  deals  with  the  physical  and  mental  char¬ 

acteristics  of  adolescence,  individual  differences,  de¬ 
velopment  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college,  aims 
and  functions  of  secondary  education,  the  program  of  studies,  and  a 
brief  consideration  of  extra-curricular  activities. 


E567(48).  Indiana  School  Law.  One  hour’s  credit.  Fee  $5.  Tuesday, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Room  115. 

Purpose  To  acquaint  teachers  with  the  school  laws  of  Indiana. 


Contents 

Duties,  powers,  and  length  of  term  of  the 
state  superintendent 
Legal  essentials  of  a  teacher’s  contract 
Powers  and  duties  of  school  superintend¬ 
ents  in  towns  and  cities  of  Indiana 
Powers  of  trustee  vs.  voters  in  employing 
teachers 

Consolidated  schools ;  how  movement  is 
initiated  and  carried  thru,  system  of 


control,  apportioning  cost  and  current 
expenses 

School  funds :  common  school  fund,  state 
tuition  tax,  local  tax 

Attendance  law 

Who  make  up  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ?  How  are  the  members  elected  ? 

Law  concerning  corporal  punishment 


For  Whom  Teachers  and  other  school  officials  who  wish  to  be  in¬ 

formed  in  regard  to  the  legal  side  of  school  life. 


How '  A  textbook,  Manual  of  School  Law ,  will  be  used.  The 

Conducted  lectures  will  be  supplemented  with  many  citations  of 

actual  cases  involving  the  Indiana  school  law. 

E122M.(42).  Public  School  Music.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Geiger. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:20  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  20,  1928,  Room  112,  Central  high  school. 


Purpose  This  course  is  designed  for  the  efficient  preparation  of 

teachers  in  the  elementary  grades.  Required  on  ele¬ 


mentary  licenses. 


Education 
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Contents 

Methods  advocated  by  the  modern  edu-  and  the  study  of  music  suitable  for  the 
cators  and  progressive  music  teachers  different  grades  and  practice  in  con- 

will  be  examined.  The  motivation  idea  ducting  classes  will  be  given  attention, 

in  music,  assembly  singing,  examination, 

For  Whom  For  music  students,  all  classes  of  public  school  teach¬ 

ers,  and  for  the  training  of  supervisors  of  music. 

How  The  instructor  meets  with  the  class  each  Thursday 

Conducted  evening.  Lectures  are  given  in  the  music  room  where 

a  piano  and  victrola  are  available  for  demonstration. 

E412(9).  Mental  Measurements  (Intelligence  Tests).  Two  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $10.  Mr.  Brandenburg. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  acquaint  one  with  recent  developments  in  the  field 

of  mental  tests.  The  various  group  and  individual  in¬ 
telligence  tests  are  made  the  basis  of  this  course.  When  the  student 
has  thoroly  mastered  the  technique  of  the  tests,  he  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  use  them  in  diagnosis  and  in  predicting  possible  future 
mental  developments  of  subjects. 

For  Whom  Teachers  especially,  employment  heads,  clinicians,  any¬ 

one  having  to  do  with  the  placing  of  individuals  in 

proper  groups. 

Contents 

The  origin  and  development  of  mental 
tests 

How  intelligence  is  measured,  individual 
tests,  group  tests 

The  Army,  Columbia  University,  Otis,  and 
Pressey  tests 

Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Scale 
The  subnormal  and  the  supernormal 
The  delinquent  and  the  dependent 
Racial  difference  in  intelligence 
The  inheritance  of  mental  ability 

How  The  lecture  each  Tuesday  will  be  based  on  subject 

Conducted  material  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  textbook.  Each 

student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  take  one  form  of  the 
Army  group  tests  for  literates  and  learns  how  to  score  it.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Army  group  test  for  illiterates.  The  use  of  the  other 
group  tests  including  Columbia  University  entrance  tests,  Otis,  Pressey, 
Terman,  and  National  will  be  demonstrated.  Following  this  general 
background  will  be  an  intensive  study  of  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the 
Binet  Scale,  which  is  a  fine  type  of  individual  test.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  technique  of  giving  and  scoring  this  test.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  is  given  ample  opportunity  to  use  these  tests  under  direct  super¬ 
vision  so  that  he  becomes  accurate  in  his  diagnosis  and  prediction. 


Causes  for  individual  differences 
Effect  of  failure 

Relation  of  intelligence  and  crime 
Inaccuracy  of  teacher’s  estimates  and 
causes 

Relation  between  sex  and  intelligence 
Teacher’s  estimate  and  grade  process 
Difference  in  moron,  imbecile,  and  idiot 
Border-line  cases 

Average,  superior,  and  very  superior  cases 
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E321(3b).  Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School.  (To  be  offered 

in  the  second  semester.) 

E551(15a).  School  Administration.  (A  graduate  course.)  Three  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $22.50.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  beginning  September 
17,  1928,  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  organization  and 
administration  of  public  education  in  its  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
relations.  Functions  and  relations  of  administrative  boards  and  execu¬ 
tive  officers.  Internal  organization  of  urban  and  county  school  systems. 
Relation  of  school  systems  to  the  public.  Open  only  to  seniors  and 
graduate  students. 

E571(57a).  School  Budgets  and  Accounting.  (A  graduate  course.)  Two 

hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 
or 

E566(39).  School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment.  (A  graduate 
course.)  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $22.50.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
One  of  these  courses  will  be  organized  to  meet  on  Monday  evenings 
at  7:00  p.m.,  Room  224,  beginning  September  17,  1928,  Central  high 
school.  All  interested  persons  should  be  present  for  the  majority  will 
determine  which  of  the  courses  will  be  offered. 

The  course  in  School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment  is  a  course 
which  helps  one  to  supervise  intelligently  the  planning,  building,  and 
equipping  of  school  edifices.  Every  school  principal  or  superintendent 
should  know  what  is  needed  in  this  respect.  The  Columbia  University 
score  cards  will  be  used,  and  the  class  will  visit  several  school  buildings 
and  actually  score  them  for  their  relative  strength  and  weakness  in 
meeting  ideal  school  needs. 

ENGLISH 

E120a.  Business  English.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Neff. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7 :30  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  20,  1928,  Room  109,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of 

men  and  women  in  so  far  as  their  written  English  is 
concerned.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  grammatical  errors,  such  as  occur  in  everyday  life.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  punctuation,  spelling,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  and 
various  methods  of  increasing  one’s  vocabulary. 


Contents 

Basic  principles 

Grammar  and  sentence  structure 
Use  of  words 

How  to  increase  one’s  vocabulary 
Paragraphing 

How  to  attain  proficiency  in  clearness, 
forcefulness,  and  effectiveness  in  letter¬ 
writing 
Punctuation 


The  new  vs.  the  old  methods  of  letter¬ 
writing 

The  mechanics  of  the  letter 
The  business  letter  of  today 
Ethics  of  modern  business 
Various  types  of  letters  as  sales,  collection, 
adjustment,  application,  and  recommen¬ 
dation 

Special  emphasis  in  letters  of  application 
and  adjustment 
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For  Whom  Stenographers,  correspondents,  insurance,  real  estate, 

or  any  professional  men;  anyone  who  needs  help  in  the 
fundamentals  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  business  principles. 

How  The  instructor  meets  with  the  class  each  Thursday  eve- 

Conducted  ning.  A  textbook  is  used  to  supplement  the  lectures. 

Exercises  are  given  at  each  recitation  which  make  clear 
the  point  under  discussion.  Members  of  the  class  may  bring  in  letters, 
business  reports,  or  any  form  of  business  composition  for  correction  and 
suggestion. 


ElOla.  Freshman  English  Composition  (first  semester).  Two  hours 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Null. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:30  p.m., 
the  other  at  6:30  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning  September  18, 
1928,  Room  108,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  course  in  English  composition  is  so  planned  as  to 

give  one  the  foundation  for  better  self-expression.  As 
a  carpenter  must  know  his  tools  before  he  can  build  well,  so  the  student 
must  understand  the  proper  use  of  the  working  tools  of  the  English 
language,  namely,  the  word,  the  sentence,  and  the  paragraph,  before  he 
can  write  well.  In  business  and  in  social  life  almost  every  day  one  is 
called  on  to  give  expression  to  some  thought  or  plan  which  immediately 
calls  for  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly,  forcefully,  and  convincingly. 
We  are  known  by  the  language  we  use.  This  course  is  required  on  the 
elementary  teacher’s  license. 


Contents 


Review  of  punctuation 
Sentence  structure 
Paragraph  writing 
The  topic  sentence 
Unity  in  the  paragraph 
How  to  secure  coherence 
Emphasis  in  the  paragraph 


Types  of  paragraphs 
Exposition 

Importance  of  expository  writing 
Effectiveness  in  exposition 
Theme  writing 
The  theme  as  a  whole 
Gathering  material  for  themes 


For  Whom  High  school  graduates  wishing  to  meet  their  college 

Freshman  composition  requirement,  and  all  others 
who  wish  to  improve  their  spoken  and  written  English.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  correct  and  effective  use  of  the  English  language  is  now 
an  absolute  requirement  for  all  who  wish  to  advance  and  succeed  in  what¬ 
ever  business  or  profession  they  may  be  engaged. 


How  The  instructor  each  Tuesday  evening  will  cover  the  as- 

Conducted  signment  of  the  previous  week.  Practice  sheets  con¬ 

taining  exercises  which  illustrate  common  errors  in 
writing  will  be  used  often.  The  theory  study  will  be  followed  by  actual 
practice  in  order  that  the  student  will  proceed  step  by  step  and  under¬ 
stand  each  new  phase  of  composition  work. 
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ElOlb.  Freshman  English  Composition  (second  semester).  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10  for  16  weeks.  Mr.  Null. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  20,  1928,  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  will  be  a  continuation  of  English  Composi¬ 

tion  ElOla  (first  semester). 

E152a.  American  Literature.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  for  16  weeks. 

Mr.  Byers. 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  20,  1928,  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  American  litera¬ 

ture  from  its  earliest  beginnings  down  to  the  present. 
In  thirty  meetings  only  the  more  important  figures  can  be  considered, 
and  consequently,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  mostly  on  those  writers 
who  have  responded  most  to  the  American  “scene,”  and  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  definitely  to  our  national  thought  and  culture.  According  to  the 
new  state  law,  a  year  of  American  literature  is  required  of  teachers  of 
high  school  English.  This  course  will  meet  the  requirement. 

For  Whom  High,  school  graduates  desiring  college  credit,  teachers 

— both  grade  and  high  school,  club  members  desiring 
materials  for  papers,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  by 
the  study  of  literature  and  to  understand  the  spirit  of  America  better 
by  becoming  acquainted  with  her  important  men  of  letters. 

Contents  During  the  sixteen  meetings  of  the  first  semester  the 

following  groups  or  men  will  be  studied: 

Colonial  writers.  Revolutionary  writers,  thorne,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Holmes,  Whit- 
Franklin  and  Edwards,  Halleck  and  tier,  Lincoln  and  other  Civil  War  writers 
Drake,  Irving,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Haw- 

During  the  second  semester  the  following  writers  will  be  studied: 

Thoreau,  Lowell,  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  century.  Modern  poetry  (five  meetings), 
Lanier,  Minor  writers  of  late  nineteenth  Indiana  writers 

How  The  class  work  will  consist  of  lectures  on  the  men  and 

Conducted  their  relations  to  their  times,  and  recitations  on  definite 

assignments  in  the  textbook  for  each  meeting.  The 
members  of  the  class  will  read  practically  altogether  in  the  actual  works 
of  the  various  writers,  and  very  little  about  them. 


E102a.  Freshman  English  Literature.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 
i  ;  1  Mr.  Cordell. 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  113,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  two-semester  course  in  English  Literature  aims  to 

present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  development 
of  the  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  present-day  writers.  The  lectures 
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will  be  supplemented  by  class  work  on  assignments  on  selections  in  the 
textbook,  A  Book  of  English  Literature,  by  Snyder  and  Martin. 


Contents  Part  I — first  semester — fifteen  lessons  concerning  the 

field  of  English  from  the  beginning  up  to  Wordsworth. 

Beowulf  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature  Milton’s  lyric  poems 

Chaucer — Prologue  Milton — selections  from  Paradise  Lost 

Romances  of  chivalry,  the  popular  ballad  Dryden  and  Defoe 

Spencer’s  Faerie  Queene  Pope  and  Swift 

Shakespeare’s  plays  and  poems  Goldsmith  and  Johnson 

Puritan  and  Cavalier  poetry  Gray,  Cowper,  Blake,  Burns 

Some  outside  reading  in  the  drama  and  novel. 


Part  II — second  semester 


Wordsworth 

Coleridge 

Scott,  Byron,  Lamb 
Shelley,  Keats 

Selections  from  early  nineteenth-century 
prose  writers 


Tennyson 

Browning,  Arnold,  Clough 
Rossetti,  Morris 
The  Pre-Raphaelites 
Later  nineteenth-century  prose 
More  recent  poetry 


Some  outside  reading  in  the  drama  and  novel. 


E271.  Teaching  of  Oral  English  (Fundamentals  of  Speech).  Two  hours- 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Norvelle. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  student’s 

ability  in  the  interpretation  of  masterpieces  of  litera¬ 
ture,  selections  suitable  for  public  or  parlor  entertainment,  and  stories 
and  readings  in  the  home.  It  also  aims  to  develop  stronger  and  more 
durable  voices  and  to  encourage  greater  freedom  in  self-expression. 


The  course  includes: 


Contents 

The  speech  instrument  and  its  proper 
functioning 
Breathing 

Organs  of  articulation 
Factors  of  voice  control 
Visible  action 

Animation,  coordination,  energy,  posture, 
movement,  and  gesture 
Intellectual  and  emotional  content  in  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  read 


Special  problems  and  devices  in  reading 
Perspective,  phrasing,  rhythm,  connotation, 
paraphrasing 

Tone  and  pantomine  copying 
Types  of  interpretation 
Selections  from  the  various  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture  including  both  prose  and  poetry 
Special  emphasis  on  selections  which  de¬ 
mand  energy,  clarity,  purity,  and  natural¬ 
ness  of  vocal  expression 


For  Whom  For  parents,  teachers,  public  speakers,  and  others  who 

feel  the  need  of  training  in  fundamentals  of  speech. 

How  A  part  of  each  period  is  spent  in  voice  drill  and  exer- 

Conducted  cises  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  oral  interpreta¬ 

tion.  The  remainder  of  the  period  is  spent  in  the  read¬ 
ing  or  reciting  of  some  assigned  selection  from  the  text.  A  certain 
amount  of  memory  work  is  required  but  this  part  is  not  made  burden¬ 
some. 
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E167a.  Play  Acting  (Dramatic  Art).  (To  be  offered  in  the  second 
semester.) 

E160a.  Beginning  Public  Speaking.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Norvelle. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class  :  one  meeting  at  4:30  p.m., 
the  other  at  8:00  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning  September  18, 
1928,  Room  224,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  give  instruction  in  the  technique  of  effective  speak¬ 

ing  and  the  technique  of  organizing  material  for 

speaking. 

Contents 

We  assume  that  the  persuasive  principle  which  is  basic  in  industry  and  business 
is  basic  to  all  speaking  whether  the  person  is  selling  a  book,  a  piece  of  real  estate,  a 
new  form  of  education,  religion,  law,  art,  or  giving  a  lecture.  In  any  case  the  speaker 
wants  his  audience  to  do  something,  and  if  the  audience  does  that,  the  speaker  has 
gained  his  objective.  The  persuasive  principle  follows  the  general  order  of  attention, 
interest,  desire,  action — or,  we  gain  the  attention  of  the  audience,  we  create  a  general 
need,  wre  show  how  our  article  or  idea  fulfills  that  need,  we  intensify  that  fulfillment, 
and  then  conclude.  Its  application  to  the  field  of  speech  will  enable  the  speaker  better 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  wants,  desires,  and  needs  of  the  audience. 

For  Whom  The  course  is  especially  designed  for  business  and  pro¬ 

fessional  men  and  women,  school  teachers,  and  those 
participating  in  organization  work  and  politics.  It  is  adapted  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  influence  the  conduct  of  others,  because 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  study  the  motives  that  influence  people  and  to 
put  this  study  into  effect. 

How  The  work  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the  funda- 

Conducted  mental  principles  involved  in  all  forms  of  verbal  com¬ 

munication,  Thought ,  Voice,  and  Action,  Under 
Thought  we  study  appropriateness  of  subject,  selection  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas,  organization,  and  diction.  Under  Voice  we  consider  the 
physiological  basis  of  the  speech  instrument,  effective  voice  elements, 
habitual  and  organic  defects  in  individual  cases,  and  the  three  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  voice — Pitch,  Intensity,  and  Quality.  Under  Action  we 
take  up  Poise,  Position,  and  Gesture.  , 

The  consideration  of  these  factors  will  constitute  approximately 
one-third  of  the  semester’s  work.  The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be 
spent  in  making  a  practical  application  of  the  principles.  Each  member 
of  the  class  will  give  a  number  of  speeches  which  will  be  constructively 
criticized  by  the  group  and  by  the  instructor. 

E254.  Shakespeare.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Byers. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1928,  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  one  a  true  appre¬ 

ciation  of  Shakespeare  and  to  understand  why  he  is 
ranked  as  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists.  Shakespeare  is  the  one  drama¬ 
tist  who  cannot  be  discovered  in  “any  one  character”;  he  is  universal. 
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His  appeal  is  to  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  soul.  Such  plays  as  empha¬ 
size  this  distinctive  attribute  of  the  great  dramatist  will  be  chosen  for 
study. 

E121a.  Sophomore  English  Literature.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

Mr.  Cordell. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  113,  Central  high  school. 

This  is  a  study  of  representative  great  English  authors.  During  the 
first  semester,  selections  from  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Mil- 
ton  are  read.  During  the  second  semester  selections  from  the  works 
of  Swift,  Wordsworth,  Arnold,  and  Masefield  are  read.  An  attempt  is 
made  not  only  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  selections  read,  but  also 
to  give  him  some  adequate  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  work  of  each  author. 
This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  work  in  literature  and  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  English  majors.  The  course  is  given  throughout  the  year. 
Credit,  however,  is  given  separately  for  each  semester’s  work. 

E237a.  Victorian  Literature.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Byers. 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  20,  1928,  Room  110,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  poets  who  wrote  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic¬ 

toria  in  1837  were  conscious  of  new  influences  that 
were  making  themselves  felt  in  the  social  life  of  England.  This  period 
will  be  considered  first  of  all  on  its  prophetic  side.  As  such  it  appears 
as  an  age-long  protest  against  the  ugliness  of  life  and  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  neglected  classes  of  the  English  people  subjected  to  the 
unregulated  play  of  economic  forces.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  respective  roles  of  the  major  influences  of  idealistic  philosophy, 
of  democracy,  and  of  science  that  are  so  strikingly  reflected  in  the  work 
of  the  eminent  literary  representatives  of  this  period. 

Contents 

Tennyson:  a  seer,  an  interpreter  of  life, 
a  believer  in  traditional  morality,  a  firm 
believer  in  God,  a  poet  of  first  rank 
Browning :  founder  of  dramatic  lyric, 

noted  for  his  zest  for  life,  his  liberal¬ 
ism,  his  optimism,  and  his  triumphant 
belief  in  immortality 

For  Whom  Students,  teachers,  candidates  for  degrees,  or  anyone 

interested  in  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

FINE  ARTS 

Education  222Dr.(4Dr.).  Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art.  (See  Educa¬ 
tion,  page  9.) 

E114.  Composition  and  Design.  (Will  be  offered  in  the  second  semes¬ 
ter.) 

This  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  better  knowledge  of  space  rela¬ 
tion  in  creating  original  designs;  values  in  dark  and  light;  color  har¬ 
mony  and  principles  of  design. 


Arnold:  Keen  student  of  life,  a  believer 
in  self-mastery,  and  in  the  development 
of  character 

Selections  also  from  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Dick¬ 
ens,  Meredith,  and  Morris 
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FRENCH 

ElOla.  Elementary  French.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Miss  Scholl. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1928,  Room  109,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  Elementary  French  is  planned  to  give  the  student  a 

good  pronunciation  based  on  a  study  of  phonetics,  a 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  and  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  and  speaking  French. 

E104a.  French  Composition  and  Conversation  (second-year  course). 
Prerequisite,  French  E101.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Miss  Scholl. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  111,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  A  more  comprehensive  study  of  French  composition 

with  added  drill  in  conversation. 

E119a.  Modern  French  Prose.  Second-year  course.  Prerequisite, 
French  E101.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Miss  Scholl. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  20,  1928,  Room  111,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  Reading  in  French  prose  from  modern  writers. 

EOla.  Conversational  French  (first  semester).  One  hour  credit.  Fee 
$10.  Miss  Scholl. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:15  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
September  17,  1928,  Room  109,  Central  high  school. 

Pu/rpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  one  an  oppor¬ 

tunity  to  learn  the  French  language  without  going 
into  the  details  of  French  grammar  as  is  done  in  the  regular  French 
course. 

How  From  the  beginning  French  is  spoken  as  much  as  pos- 

Conducted  sible.  The  instruction  is  given  by  a  native-born 

French  woman  and  the  finer  French  accents  are  clearly 
brought  out.  Conversational  French  is  taught  much  as  a  child  is  taught 
to  speak  the  English  language.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  French 
sounds  and  words,  putting  words  into  sentences,  and  then  combining 
sentences  into  paragraphs,  the  student  is  led,  step  by  step,  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  French  language.  Formal  grammar  as  such  is  not 
given;  but  such  grammatical  constructions  as  are  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  will  be  made  clear.  Students  are  early  encouraged  to 
carry  on  dialogs  in  French,  thus  making  the  course  as  realistic  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  instructor  acting  as  critic  at  all  times. 

Note:  This  course  will  not  give  credit  to  students  who  have  had 
French  E101. 
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EOlb.  Conversational  French  (second  semester). 

If  enough  students  are  interested,  an  advanced  class  in  Conversa¬ 
tional  French  will  be  formed.  First  meeting  of  class  will  be  at  7:30 
p.m.,  Monday,  September  17,  1928,  Room  109,  Central  high  school. 

GEOLOGY 

E109.  The  Elements  of  Geography:  Human  Geography  (University 
Geography).  (To  be  offered  in  the  second  semester.) 

GERMAN 

Since  German  ranks  third  among  the  four  leading  languages  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  as  Germany  has  taken  high  rank  in  medical,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  scientific  research,  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  is 
an  important  asset.  A  knowledge  of  a  second  language  aids  one  in  better 
understanding  his  own. 

ElOla.  Elementary  German.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25. 

Mr.  Bertram. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  17,  1928,  Room  108,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thoro 

knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  German  grammar, 
some  facility  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  and  the  power  to 
understand  and  reproduce  simple  German  reading  matter.  A  few  poems 

will  be  memorized. 

E102a.  Second-Year  Composition  and  Conversation.  Prerequisite,  one 
year  of  German.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Bertram. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  116,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  A  more  comprehensive  study  of  German  composition 

with  the  introduction  of  conversational  German. 

E103a.  Modern  Authors.  Prerequisite,  German  E101.  Three  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Bertram. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Friday  evenings,  beginning 
September  21,  1928,  Room  108,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  Reading  of  dramatic  and  novelistic  modern  German 

authors;  reading  and  memorizing  of  selected  poems. 

E.  Conversational  German.  One  hour’s  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Bertram. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  19,  1928,  Room  108  Central  high  school. 

For  Whom  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  groups 

of  students.  First,  those  who  know  no  German  but 
wish  to  learn  the  German  language  without  going  into  the  details  of 
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German  grammar  as  is  done  in  the  regular  German  course.  Second, 
those  who  do  know  German  and  wish  a  review  with  emphasis  on  the 
conversational  phase.  Textbooks  will  be  chosen  to  suit  the  needs  of  each 
group. 

Note:  This  course  will  not  give  credit  to  students  who  have  had 
German  E101. 

HISTORY 

E105b.  American  History.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

Miss  Palmer. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:15  p.m.  on  Monday  afternoons,  beginning 
September  17,  1928,  in  Room  111,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  offer  a  foundational  course  in  American  History 

which  will  (1)  create  an  appreciation  of  the  sources 
and  development  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  upon  which  our  society 
rests;  (2)  serve  as  a  basis  for  more  exhaustive  study  of  special  times 
and  movements  in  our  history. 

Contents  A  brief  survey  of  the  movements  in  Europe  which  de¬ 

veloped  interest  in  America,  and  imperial  rivalry  for 
possession;  the  English  Colonies,  the  Revolution,  and  the  new  state;  the 
organization  of  the  new  government  with  the  development  of  national 
republican  vs.  democratic  principles  in  administration;  expansion  and 
further  nationalism  with  issues  of  the  nationalistic,  industrial,  capital¬ 
istic  interests  of  the  North  and  East  vs.  the  states’  rights,  planting  in¬ 
terests  of  the  South  and  West  thru  the  Jackson  period. 

During  the  second  semester  the  course  will  continue  to  the  present 
time  or  as  near  the  present  as  there  is  time. 

For  Whom  All  citizens  interested  in  the  history  of  their  country 

and  students  in  regular  collegiate  course,  candidate  for 

the  A.B.  degree. 

E208a.  American  Colonial  History.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 
or 

E132a.  Recent  American  History.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Miss  Palmer. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7 :30  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
September  17,  1928,  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  offer  advanced  study  in  some  special  period  of 

American  History. 

Contents  English  colonies  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

(E208a)  tury.  A  brief  summary  of  European  conditions  lead¬ 

ing  to  imperial  expansion  and  to  the  theory  and  practice  in  colonization ; 
forms  of  English  colonies  and  procedure  in  administrative  control  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century;  changes  in  administration  due  to  economic 
and  political  changes  in  England;  stories  of  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  each  colony  in  America;  emphasis  on  (1)  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  its  effect  on  English  administration;  and  (2)  on  the  status  of 
self-government  and  economic  advance  in  America  by  1700. 


History 
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The  course  (if  given)  will  continue  during  the  second  semester 
thru  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  formation  of  the  new  American 
state.  ;  r:  |fM 

For  Whom  All  persons  interested  in  a  more  exhaustive  study  of 

the  history  of  the  English  colonization  in  America  and 
students  in  regular  collegiate  course. 

Contents  A  study  of  the  presidential  and  congressional  theories 

(E132a)  and  practices  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  southern 

states;  the  doing  and  the  undoing  of  reconstruction;  economic  problems 
and  the  development  of  industrial,  nationalistic  expansion  to  1898. 

The  course  (if  given  the  first  semester)  will  be  continued  during 
the  second  semester  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

For  Whom  All  persons  interested  in  a  more  exhaustive  study  of 

American  institutions  as  they  were  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  as  they  are  now  and  for  students  in  regular  collegiate 
course. 

E131a.  History  of  Indiana:  General  Course  (from  the  beginning  to 
1850).  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Miss  Palmer. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  111,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  offer  a  course  in  the  history  of  the  state  which  will 

(1)  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  (2) 
stimulate  an  interest  in  what  has  been  done  by  the  pioneers  and  their 
descendants,  and  (3)  create  a  sense  of  values  in  the  preservation  of  his¬ 
torical  materials. 

Contents  The  work  of  the  French  missionaries  and  traders;  the 

activities  of  the  English  and  the  struggle  for  control; 
the  expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  Northwest  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution;  the  organization  of  the  Northwest  territory  and  the 
separation  into  states;  organization  of  Indiana  as  a  territory  and  a  state 
under  her  first  constitution;  educational  provisions  and  the  school  sys¬ 
tem;  sources  for  religious  beliefs  and  church  organization;  development 
of  means  of  transportation  and  industries;  the  new  constitution  in  1850. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  local  and  family  history  and 
to  what  the  state  is  doing  to  preserve  her  materials. 

During  the  second  semester  the  course  will  be  continued  from  1850 
to  the  present  time. 

For  Whom  All  persons  interested  in  the  history  of  their  state  and 

students  in  regular  collegiate  course. 

E210a.  Europe  since  1815.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

or 

E211a.  Political  and  Social  History  of  England  since  Waterloo.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Miss  Palmer. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 
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Purpose  To  offer  advanced  study  in  some  special  period  of 

European  or  English  history. 

Contents  The  status  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 

(210a)  Wars;  Congress  of  Vienna,  plans  and  action  of  the 

Quadruple  Alliance;  revolutions  in  the  lesser  powers;  monarchy,  revolu¬ 
tions,  republic,  and  empire  in  France;  progress  and  reaction  in  Austria 
and  Prussia;  parts  played  by  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  Near  East;  steps 
in  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany  thru  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

This  course  (if  given)  will  continue  thru  the  second  semester  to  the 
present  time. 

For  Whom  All  persons  interested  in  a  study  of  the  Europe  which 

produced  the  World  War  and  for  students  in  regular 

collegiate  course. 

Contents  Political  reaction  and  reform,  1815-1832;  foreign  policy 

(211a)  and  the  Near  East;  economic  expansions  and  domestic 

reforms;  colonial  development,  foreign  and  diplomatic  problems;  age  of 
Palmerston  in  political  affairs;  Disraeli  vs.  Gladstone  and  the  attainment 
of  political  democracy,  1865-1886. 

For  Whom  All  persons  interested  in  a  more  exhaustive  study  of 

England  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and 
for  students  in  the  regular  collegiate  course. 


HYGIENE 

E101.  Elementary  Hygiene.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Dr.  Porter. 

This  course  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  begin¬ 
ning  September  19,  1928,  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  course  in  hygiene  is  intended  to  give  one  an  idea 

of  the  simple  hygienic  laws  and  the  ill  effects  if  these 
laws  are  disobeyed;  to  correct  many  false  ideas  of  disease  and  to  show 
how  it  is  spread  or  controlled;  to  help  one  to  guard  against  the  in¬ 
sidious  encroachment  of  chronic  diseases  that  sap  the  vitality  of  the 
individual  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  race.  All  disease  is  prevent¬ 
able,  and  old  age  is  the  only  natural  cause  of  death.  No  subject  is  more 
vitally  important  to  every  citizen  of  the  state  than  that  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health.  It  should  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  everyone  interested 
in  eugenics,  longevity,  personal  efficiency,  and  control  of  infant  and  adult 
mortality.  Required  on  elementary  teacher’s  license. 


Contents  The  following  topics  will  be  discussed: 

Hygiene,  what  is  it?  Colds 


Importance  of  more  knowledge  of  hygienic 
rules 

The  present  health  movement 

Medical  practices 

Air 

Food 

Poisons 

Activity 

Clothing 

Baths 


Infectious  diseases 

Cancer 

Posture 

Overweight 

Hygiene  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 

The  fields  of  hygiene 


Journalism,  Law,  Mathematics 
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JOURNALISM 

203A.  Elementary  Advertising.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Piercy. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:40  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  begin¬ 
ning  September  19,  1928,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  in  advertising  is  for  beginners,  and  em¬ 

braces  those  fundamental  principles  that  are  used  in 
any  form  or  phase  of  advertising.  The  lessons  which  will  be  given  in 
the  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  advertising,  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  attention,  the  writing  of  headlines,  the  laying  out  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  type  and  legibility,  the  artistic  elements,  kinds  of  copy,  mediums, 
illustrations,  and  engraving.  In  a  word,  this  course  contemplates  giving 
the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  advertising  as  will  enable  him  to  make 
a  good  start  and  to  show  him  the  various  steps  by  which  he  may  advance 
in  his  profession. 

How  Professor  Piercy  will  come  to  Fort  Wayne  from  In- 

Conducted  diana  University  each  Wednesday  evening  for  six  or 

seven  weeks  to  give  the  theoretical  side  of  advertising. 
Following  this,  certain  local  advertising  men,  who  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  successful  in  their  line  of  advertising,  will  give  lectures  on  the 
application  of  these  theories  to  everyday  advertising  problems.  Ex¬ 
cursion  trips  will  be  made  thru  certain  Fort  Wayne  industries,  where 
the  students  will  get  first-hand  information  on  advertising  problems. 

E211.  Special  Feature  Stories.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Piercy. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:15  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1928,  in  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 

This  course  will  cover  special  writing  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Open  to  anyone.  Students  desiring  credit,  however,  must  have 
completed  a  course  in  English  Composition  or  the  course  in  Elementary 
Advertising. 

LAW 

Commerce  E260a.  Business  Law.  (See  Commerce  and  Finance,  page  6.) 

Education  567(48).  Indiana  School  Law.  (See  Education,  page  10.) 

Law  courses  in  Contracts,  Negotiable  Instruments,  and  Property  I, 
or  other  courses  in  law,  will  be  offered  if  a  sufficient  number  enroll  for 
these  courses.  Anyone  interested  in  any  law  course  should  come  to  the 
University  Extension  office,  114  West  Wayne  St.,  and  arrange  for  en¬ 
rollment. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  in  mathematics  are  given  practically  the  same  as  at 
Indiana  ^University.  As  the  work  in  mathematics  is  nearly  constant  it 
is  needless  to  give  any  outline  of  the  work  in  each  course. 
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E102.  College  Algebra.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50  for 
16  weeks.  Mr.  Reising. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7 :00  p.  m.,  on  Mondays,  beginning  September  17,  1928,  Room 
103,  Central  high  school. 

This  is  a  regular  Freshman  course  in  college  algebra,  treating  the 
general  methods  of  factoring,  the  general  quadratic  progressions,  per¬ 
mutations,  combinations,  the  binomial  theorem,  etc. 

E103.  Trigonometry.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50. 

Mr.  Reising. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning  September  20, 
1928,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 

Trigonometry  is  the  most  practical  of  all  mathematics.  The  work 
given  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  ordinary  surveying.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  Mathematics  E102  or  the  senior  algebra  in  the 
local  high  schools. 

E106.  Analytic  Geometry.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Miss  Paxton. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Thursday  eve¬ 
nings,  beginning  September  17,  1928,  Room  116,  Central  high  school. 

This  subject  takes  up  the  study  of  coordinates,  the  straight  line, 
the  circle,  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbole,  transformation  of 
coordinates,  polar  coordinates,  etc.  Anyone  who  has  had  college  algebra 
and  trigonometry  is  eligible  for  this  course. 

E104t.  General  Mathematics.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Virts. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Fridays,  beginning  September  21,  1928,  Room 
111,  Central  high  school. 

The  course  in  general  mathematics  is  planned  to  give  one  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  mathematical  principles  used  in  arithmetic.  Altho 
the  major  part  of  the  work  is  given  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  mensuration,  percentage,  interest,  etc.,  yet  some  time  will 
be  given  to  make  clear  how  some  of  the  principles  of  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry  may  be  used  in  the  advanced  grades  in  arithmetic. 
Required  on  elementary  teacher’s  license. 

E107a.  Elementary  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  Analytic  Geometry.  Five 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Mr.  Virts. 

This  course  will  meet  at  7 :00  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Thursday  eve¬ 
nings,  beginning  September  17,  1928,  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  A  course  in  differential  calculus  with  geometrical,  physi¬ 

cal,  and  analytical  applications.  This  course  deals 
with  the  derivative  and  its  practical  application  to  the  solution  of  real 
problems  and  aids  in  showing  relation  among  curves.  Subjects  treated 
are  maxima  and  minima,  algebraic  curves,  transcendental  curves,  and 
application  of  these  to  mechanics. 


Music 
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E107b.  Elementary  Calculus  (Integral).  (To  be  offered  in  the  second 
semester.) 


MUSIC 


Note:  A  choice  will  be  made  among  the  three  courses  in  music,  as 
only  two  can  be  given.  Definite  arrangements  will  be  made  at  the  first 
meeting. 


E17a.  Appreciation  of  Music,  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Geiger. 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  20,  1928,  in  Room  112,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  course  in  appreciation  of  music  covers  two  semes¬ 

ters’  work  altho  one  semester  may  be  taken  without 
taking  the  other.  The  first  semester  covers  the  field  of  voice  appre¬ 
ciation;  the  second  semester  is  a  study  of  instrumental  music.  Each 
year  a  week  is  set  apart  as  National  Music  Week,  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  in  the  public  mind  a  keener  appreciation  of  music — both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  This  course  is  intended  to  help  one  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  voice  in  music.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  similar  course 
next  semester  intended  to  help  one  to  an  appreciation  of  instrumental 
music. 

Contents 

Rhythm  ;  types  of  rhythm 
Melody  ;  harmony  ;  form 
Balance  of  elements 
One,  two,  and  three  part  songs 
Theme  with  variation 

Women’s  voices:  soprano,  contralto,  etc. 

Men’s  voices :  tenor,  baritone,  bass,  etc. 

National  music 

For  Whom  Musicians,  teachers,  or  anyone  interested  in  music. 

How  The  instructor  meets  with  the  class  each  Thursday 

Conducted  evening.  The  lectures  are  given  in  the  music  room 

where  a  piano  and  victrola  are  available  for  demon¬ 
strations.  Records  will  be  played  on  the  victrola  illustrating  all  the 
various  subjects  under  discussion. 

ElOa.  History  of  the  Opera.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Geiger. 

» 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thursdays,  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1928,  in  Room  112,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  will  consider  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 

opera,  the  different  schools,  and  the  master  works  of 
each.  A  phonograph  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  points  made.  Among 
the  schools  of  opera  studied  will  be  opera  bouffe,  opera  comique,  and 
modern  French  and  Italian.  The  works  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini, 
Verdi,  Puccini,  Meyerbeer,  Gounod,  Bizet,  Massenet,  Thornes,  and  De¬ 
bussy  will  be  discussed  as  will  also  the  chief  opera  singers.  Emphasis 


Types  of  solos 

Songs  :  popular  and  ballad 

Art  song  in  different  lands 

Masses  and  cantatas 

Opera  as  a  form 

Opera  reforms 

Oratorio  as  a  form 
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will  be  placed  on  the  opera  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Open  to  new  students. 

Education  122M.(42).  Public  School  Music.  (See  Education,  page  10.) 

PHYSICS 

ElOla  and  E102a.  General  Physics.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25. 

Mr.  Hull. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
Monday,  September  17,  1928,  Room  322,  the  physics  laboratory  room 
at  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  fundamental 

facts  and  theories  of  general  physics.  This  course  will 
be  followed  with  a  course  in  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light. 

For  Whom  To  teachers,  mechanics,  electrical  engineers,  high  school 

*  students  desiring  one  year  in  required  university  sci¬ 
ence,  and  anyone  else  interested  in  physical  laws  and  their  application 
to  modern  appliances. 

Contents 

Mechanics  of  solids ;  velocity,  acceleration, 
inertia,  mass  and  force,  laws  of  motion, 
work,  energy,  machines.  Motion  of 
mass  ;  acceleration,  falling  bodies,  kinetic 
energy,  impact,  projectiles,  circular  mo¬ 
tion,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  force. 

Vibratory  motion ;  pendulum,  simple 
harmonic  motion.  Rotation  of  rigid 
bodies.  Universal  law  of  gravitation 
Mechanics  of  liquids  and  gases ;  pressure 
in  liquids  and  gases,  floating  bodies, 
specific  gravity,  Boyle’s  law,  pumps  and 
pressure  gauges,  water  wheels 

ElOlb  and  E102b.  General  Physics.  Offered  in  the  second  semester, 
beginning  January  21,  1929. 

Contents 

Magnetism.  Properties  of  magnets,  laws  of 
force,  magnetic  induction,  electrostatics ; 
electrification,  induction,  potential,  con¬ 
densers,  capacities,  and  electrical  dis¬ 
charges 

Electric  current.  Voltaic  cell,  chemical 
effects,  fall  of  potential.  Ohm’s  law, 
resistance  and  its  measurement,  heating 


effect,  magnetic  effect,  measuring  instru¬ 
ments,  electro-magnetic  induction,  dyna¬ 
mos,  and  motors 

Light ;  photometry,  wave  theory,  reflection, 
refraction,  interference,  dispersion. 
Prisms  and  lenses,  optical  instruments, 
colors  of  bodies,  polarized  light 


Properties  of  matter.  Structure,  elasticity, 
viscosity,  diffusion,  surface  tension,  and 
the  kinetic  theory 

Wave  motion  and  sound.  Kinds  of  waves, 
sound,  reflection,  refraction,  intensity 
quality  pitch,  Doppler’s  principle,  inter¬ 
ference,  beats,  musical  relation  of  pitch 
Heat.  Thermometry,  expansion  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases.  Calorimetry ;  specific 
heat.  Nature  of  heat.  Changes  of 
state.  Heat  engines 


PHYSIOLOGY 

E102.  Physiology.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Wilson. 

This  course  will  meet  from  7:00  to  9:00  p.m.  on  Friday  evenings, 
beginning  September  21,  1928,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 


I 


Political  Science 
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Purpose  This  is  a  course  in  normal  human  physiology.  It  is 

designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  functioning  of  the  human  machine  in  so  far  as  it  is 


understood  today. 

Contents 

Skeleton,  structure  and  mechanics  of 

Muscle,  structure  and  function  of 

Nervous  system,  structure  and  functions  of 
each  part 

Circulatory  system,  structure,  mechanics, 
and  functions  of 

The  respiratory  system,  mechanism  of 
thorax,  how  the  gases  enter  the  blood, 
etc. 


The  digestive  system,  secretions,  enzymes 
and  their  action 
The  excretory  system 
The  reproductive  system 
The  endocrine  system 
Organs  of  general  and  special  sense 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Note:  Courses  E251,  National  and  International  Questions  of  To¬ 
day,  and  E216,  Current  Political  Problems,  will  be  open  to  students  for 
their  choice.  The  one  will  be  offered  which  commands  the  majority. 

ElOlt.  Community  Civics.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Linton. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:15  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1928,  Room  106,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  A  course  designed  to  emphasize  the  problems  that  arise 

and  from  the  contacts  between  individuals  and  groups  of 

Contents  individuals  in  communities  of  various  sizes.  Problems 

of  the  city,  of  the  state,  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world 
community  will  receive  consideration.  Political  and  diplomatic  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  economic  and  social  ones,  will  be  given  their  due  share 
of  attention.  Such  questions  and  problems  as  those  connected  with 
taxation,  constitutional  revision,  government  regulation  of  private  busi¬ 
ness,  government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  prohibition,  child  labor, 
limitation  of  armament,  international  arbitration,  the  World  Court,  Eu¬ 
rope’s  debt  to  the  United  States,  etc.,  will  be  considered  in  detail.  Cur- 
.  rent  developments  connected  with  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  textbook 
will  be  emphasized  from  time  to  time,  as  up-to-date  illustrative  material. 

For  Whom  For  intermediate  teachers  who  wish  to  satisfy  the  state 

requirement;  other  teachers  working  for  a  degree;  and 
for  others  who  are  interested  in  present-day  community  problems,  but 
do  not  care  for  college  credit. 

E216.  Current  Political  Problems  (Current  Events).  Two  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $10.  Mr.  Linton. 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
September  20,  1928,  in  Room  106,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  enable  students  to  keep  up  with  and  have  a  better 

understanding  of  important  current  developments  in 
the  field  of  government,  politics,  diplomacy,  and  matters  of  domestic 
and  international  significance. 
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Contents  In  this  course  such  topics  will  be  dealt  with  as  the 

following:  the  activities  of  Congress,  and  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  the  policy  of  the  Fascist  government  in  Italy;  developments  in 
the  new  Germany;  recent  changes  in  Russia;  progress  toward  more 
stable  conditions  in  China;  the  Mexican  imbroglio;  French  domestic  and 
foreign  policy;  British  imperial  problems;  the  prohibition  question;  the 
problem  of  preparedness;  the  presidential  campaign;  and  various  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  arise  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  current  hap¬ 
penings  during  the  period  covered  by  the  course. 

For  Whom  For  men  and  women  of  every  walk  of  life  who  wish  to 

develop  a  broader  comprehension  of  the  complicated 
world  of  affairs  in  which  we  live,  thru  the  sympathetic  and  yet  critical 
interpretations  of  a  trained  observer  and  long-time  student  of  political, 
governmental,  and  diplomatic  affairs. 

How  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  discussion  in  class. 

Conducted  Open  to  non-credit  students  as  well  as  to  those  de¬ 

siring  credit. 

E251.  National  and  International  Questions  of  Today.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Linton. 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1928,  in  Room  106,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  acquaint  one  with  the  great  issues  that  confront  the 

government  of  the  United  States.  With  a  new  Con¬ 
gress  to  go  into  session  this  fall,  and  with  momentous  political  develop¬ 
ments  occurring  constantly  in  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries,  a 
systematic  study  of  national  and  international  questions  should  prove 
profitable  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Questions 
of  American  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  questions  pertaining  to 
European  and  world  affairs  generally  will  be  dealt  with  in  thd  weekly 
lectures. 


For  Whom  To  anyone  who  wishes  to  keep  informed  on  the  big 

events  of  national  and  international  importance. 

Contents 


The  reparations  question 
The  government  and  policy  of  the  New 
Turkey 

The  Russian  situation 

Franco-British  relations 

France  and  her  debts 

The  ever-changing  French  government 

The  Little  Entente 

Germany  and  the  Monarchistic  movement 

Recent  German  policies 

What  is  the  League  of  Nations  doing? 


Has  it  functioned  as  its  advocates  had 
hoped  ? 

Has  America  kept  wholly  out  of  the 
League  ? 

What  attitude  has  the  U.S.  more  recently 
adopted  toward  European  countries  so 
far  as  economic  and  political  problems 
are  concerned  ? 

How  do  foreign  relations  affect  our  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  ? 

Can  the  United  States  live  as  an  isolated 
nation  ? 


How 

Conducted 


The  instructor  will  meet  with  the  class  each  Thursday 
evening.  No  textbook  will  be  used,  but  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  bearing  on  national  and  interna- 


Psychology  and  Philosophy 
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tional  relations  will  be  discussed  from  week  to  week.  Class  discussions 
will  follow  the  lectures. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


E138.  Social  Psychology  (Means  of  Social  Control).  Three  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $15.  Mr.  Schutz. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:15  p.m.  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  begin¬ 
ning  September  19,  1928,  in  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  is  intended  to  show  clearly  the  need  for 

social  control  and  the  various  means  that  have  been 
employed  to  secure  this  control  in  our  complex  society.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  order  are  arrangement  and  relationship.  If  these 
marks  may  be  assumed  for  a  given  unit,  and  if  there  is  uniformity  in 
nature,  there  appears  an  additional  feature  of  enormous  importance  to 
man — dependability.  These  three  qualities  form  the  basis  of  prediction. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  predict  the  future  social  order  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  efficacy  of  the  various  means  of  social  control. 


Contents 


Rewards 

Law 

Education 

Social  religion 

Praise 

Flattery 

Persuasion 

Advertising 

Slogans 


The  following  will  be  studied  as  means  of  social  con¬ 
trol: 

Propaganda 

Gossip 

Satire 

Laughter 

Calling  names 

Commands 

Threats 

Punishment 


How  This  will  be  primarily  a  lecture  course  but  reference 

Conducted  will  be  made  to  two  books  that  are  classics  on  this 

subject:  Ross,  Social  Control ,  and  Lumley,  The  Means 

of  Social  Control. 

For  Whom  For  executives  of  all  kinds,  including  teachers  and 

Intended  parents;  also  for  social  and  Y.M.  workers,  public  offi¬ 

cials,  and  all  others  in  positions  of  leadership  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Education  E412(9E).  Mental  Measurements  (Intelligence  Tests).  (See 
Education,  page  11.) 


E101.  Elementary  Psychology.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Brandenburg. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  18,  1928,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  the  course  in  general  psychology  is  to 

help  persons  to  understand  their  own  actions  and  re¬ 
actions  as  well  as  those  of  other  people.  Human  behavior  is  a  curious 
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thing.  We  often  hear  people  say,  “I  don’t  know  why  I  did  it.”  Psy¬ 
chology  begins  with  a  study  of  human  nature  as  it  is  at  the  start,  and 
as  it  is  changed  and  developed  by  training  and  the  experiences  of  life. 

Contents 

What  is  psychology  ? 

The  importance  of  knowing  a  few  psycho¬ 
logical  laws 
The  nervous  system 
Special  senses 
Perception 
Imagination 
Affection 
Emotion 

The  power  of  suggestion 
Hypnotism  with  demonstrations 

For  Whom  This  course  should  appeal  to  everyone  who  cares*  to 

“get  on”  well  with  his  fellow-men;  professional  men 
and  women,  personnel  officers,  teachers,  department  heads,  anyone  in  any 
way  connected  with  public  life. 

How  The  instructor  will  meet  with  the  class  each  Tuesday 

Conducted  evening.  A  textbook  will  be*  used  to  supplement  the 

lecture.  Students  may  be  free  at  each  meeting  to  ask 
any  questions  they  desire.  From  time  to  time  little  experiments  on 
memory  training,  on  hypnotism,  and  on  other  phases  of  psychology  will 
be  given  so  as  to  make  the  course  as  practical  as  possible. 

E103.  Social  Ethics.  (This  course  may  possibly  be  offered  the  second 
semester.) 

E258.  Psychology  of  Childhood.  (This  course  may  possibly  be  offered 
the  second  semester.) 

E156.  Clinical  Psychology.  (This  course  may  possibly  be  offered  the 
second  semester.) 

Education  Elll(35a).  Elementary  Educational  Psychology.  (See  Edu¬ 
cation,  page  9.) 

Education  E211(17b).  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  (See  Edu¬ 
cation,  page  10.) 

E141a.  Applied  Psychology.  (To  be  offered  the  second  semester.) 

SPANISH 

E115a.  Elementary  Spanish  (first  semester).  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$25.  Miss  Gross. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  beginning  September 
18,  1928,  Room  106,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  one  a  knowledge 

of  the  fundamentals  of  Spanish  grammar  and  diction 


Dual  personalities 
Mental  telepathy 
Fortune-telling  , 
Sleight-of-hand  performance 
How  habits  are  formed 
Laws  of  learning 
Instinctive  tendencies 
Religious  beliefs  and  practices 
Spiritualism 

Measuring  of  intelligence 


Zoology 
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thru  reading,  conversation,  and  grammatical  exercises.  In  addition  to 
the  details  of  vocabulary  and  grammar  this  course  gives  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  speaking  and  writing  Spanish  as  well  as  increased  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  institutions  and  ideals  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish-American 
countries.  Spanish  is  at  present  the  native  language  of  nineteen  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  and  is  spoken  over  a  greater  extent  of  the  world’s 
surface  than  any  other  language  except  English. 

For  Whom  To  anyone  who  desires  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 

Spanish  whether  it  be  for  commercial  use  (especially 
useful  to  executives  and  stenographers  who  may  have  just  occasional 
dealings  with  firms  of  South  and  Central  America) ,  for  further  scientific 
study,  or  simply  for  its  cultural  value;  also  to  high  school  graduates 
who  wish  to  get  credit  for  a  year  of  required  language  work. 

How  The  class  will  be  conducted  practically  the  same  as  the 

Conducted  Spanish  classes  at  the  University.  Special  attention 

will  be  given  to  pronunciation.  As  much  as  possible, 
Spanish  will  be  the  language  of  the  classroom,  altho  the  finer  gram¬ 
matical  points  will  be  explained  in  English.  There  will  be  sufficient  drill 
and  conversation  in  class  to  do  away  with  excessive  preparation,  altho 
some  preparation  will  be  necessary.  The  instructor  will  meet  with  the 
class  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening.  A  textbook  will  be  used. 


ZOOLOGY 

Note:  Courses  E101,  Invertebrate  Zoology,  and  E120,  Embryology, 
will  be  open  to  students  for  their  choice.  The  one  will  be  offered  which 
commands  the  majority. 

E101.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Four  hours’  credit.  Fee  $20. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

This  class  will  meet  from  4:15  to  6:15  p.m.  on  Friday  evenings  for 
lectures,  and  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  m.  on  Saturday  mornings  for 
laboratory  work.  The  class  will  meet  on  alternate  weeks  or  each  week 
as  the  class  may  choose  until  the  full  time  is  put  in  which  is  required 
to  complete  the  course.  The  first  meeting  of  the  class  will  be  in  Room 
103,  Central  high  school,  September  21,  1928.  There  will  be  a  labora¬ 
tory  fee  charged  each  student  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used 
in  the  laboratory.  It  will  amount  to  about  $3,  depending  on  the  cost  of 
the  material.  This  class  will  be  followed  next  year  by  a  class  in  Ver¬ 
tebrate  Zoology  so  that  the  two  courses  will  make  a  complete  year’s  work 
in  Zoology. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  biology  of 

the  invertebrate  animals  and  will  include  a  systematic 
examination  of  a  series  of  representative  types. 

Contents  Practically  all  the  work  will  consist  of  lectures  on 

the  biology  of  the  different  groups  of  animals  and  of 
laboratory  observations  of  the  types  which  best  represent  each  group. 
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Lectures  of  a  general  nature  on  topics  of  biological  interest  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  intervals  when  a  given  topic  is  well  illustrated  by  a  group 
being  studied,  e.g.,  a  lecture  on  the  relationship  of  animals  will  be  given 
when  the  flatworms  are  studied  since  the  flatworm  group  has  a  great 
many  parasitic  members. 

This  course  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  course  by  the 
same  number  (No.  101)  given  at  Indiana  University  and  at  the  biological 
station  at  Winona  Lake  and  will  fulfill  requirements  for  science  for 
liberal  art  students  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  requirements  for 
premedical  students  which  concerns  general  zoology.  The  course  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  students  who  are  interested  in  nature  from  the  lay¬ 
man’s  point  of  view. 

E120.  Embryology.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Wilson. 

This  class  will  meet  from  4:15  p.m.  to  6:15  p.m.  on  Friday  evenings 
for  lectures,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  12  m.  on  Saturday  mornings  for  labo¬ 
ratory  work.  The  class  will  meet  on  alternate  weeks  or  every  week  until 
the  full  amount  of  time  is  put  in  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
course.  The  first  class  will  meet  in  Room  103,  Central  high  school, 
September  21. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  vertebrate  em¬ 

bryology. 

Contents 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  germ  cells 
Laboratory  work  on  the  development  of 
germ  cells 

Early  development  of  typical  chordates 
such  as  Amphioxus,  fish,  frog,  bird,  and 

For  Whom  This  course  will  meet  the  requirement  for  embryology 

in  medical  schools  and  form  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
work  of  the  student  of  zoology.  More  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  aspects 
of  the  subject  that  are  of  interest  to  the  student  of  zoology  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  done  in  a  pre-medical  course  in  this  subject. 

E132.  Genetics.  (This  course  will  be  offered  in  the  second  semester.) 

E104.  Nature  Study.  (This  course  will  probably  be  offered  the  sec¬ 
ond  semester.) 


mammal,  and  the  later  development  of 
the  chick  and  mammal,  including  man 
The  relationship  of  the  mammalian  embryo 
to  the  mother 


SPECIAL  COURSES 

E.  Basketball  Coaching.  Non-credit  course.  Fee  $1. 

This  class  will  meet  at  9:00  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  Ete- 
cember  1,  1928,  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

For  Whom  A  short  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  basketball  coach¬ 

ing  will  be  offered  again  in  Fort  Wayne  this  December. 
This  course  is  open  to  men  and  women  coaches  or  anyone  interested  in 
basketball. 


Special  Courses 
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How  The  course  will  cover  such  points  of  interest  as  of- 

Conducted  fensive  and  defensive  plays,  dribbling  and  pivoting, 

shift  plays,  signals,  passing,  combination  of  plays,  se¬ 
lecting  a  team,  diet,  equipment,  first  aid,  training,  schedule,  rules,  placing 
of  players,  and  developing  good  sportsmanship.  A  gymnasium  will  be 
used  for  demonstration  work.  A  motion  picture  film  “King  Basketball” 
will  be  shown.  This  picture  shows  basketball  players  in  action  demon¬ 
strating  the  various  types  of  plays.  By  running  the  film  slowly,  and  by 
completely  stopping  at  times,  careful  analysis  of  plays  can  be  made. 

E.  Problems  of  Parent-Teacher  Organizations.  Non-credit  course. 

Fee  $2. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
September  25,  1928,  Room  112,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  is  to  acquaint  parents  and  teachers  with 

the  purpose,  history,  problems,  and  present  status  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  movement.  Many  teachers  and  many  parents  do  not 
clearly  understand  the  great  help  they  can  derive  from  the  Parent- 
Teacher  organizations.  Many  of  the  little  problems  of  mutual  interest 
to  the  teacher  and  the  parents  are  made  clear  and  settled  thru  the 
medium  of  the  Pa  rent- Teacher  organizations. 

How  -  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  national,  state,  and  local 

Conducted  organizations;  reasons  for  Parent-Teacher  associa¬ 

tions;  what  problems  logically  fall  in  this  field;  nature 
and  extent  of  cooperation  between  parent  and  teacher;  history  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Child- Welfare  Day;  habit  training  for  children;  school  at¬ 
tendance;  delinquency;  child  welfare  legislation;  the  educational 
problems  demanding  the  cooperation  of  Parent-Teacher  associations. 
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Administrative  and  Instructional  Staff 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Robert  E.  Cavanaugh,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Floyd  Ralph  Neff,  A.B.,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Center. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

William  N.  Ballou,  LL.B.,  Former  Judge  of  Superior  Court;  Exten¬ 
sion  Lecturer  in  Law. 

H.  M.  Bertram,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  German,  Concordia 
College;  Extension  Lecturer  in  German. 

George  C.  Brandenburg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  History 
of  Education,  Purdue  University;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

George  B.  Buist,  C.P.A.,  Director  of  the  George  B.  Buist  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Certified  Public  Accountants;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Federal 
Taxes  and  Auditing. 

C.  E.  Byers,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  English. 

Richard  A.  Cordell,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Purdue 
University;  Extension  Lecturer  in  English. 

Elvin  Eyster,  B.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 

John  L.  Geiger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

W.  G.  Gingery,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Astronomy. 

Victoria  Gross,  A.B.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Alice  Hall,  Director  of  the  Art  Department,  Fort  Wayne  Public 
Schools;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts. 

Otto  T.  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  (Education). 

R.  B.  Hazlett,  Sheldon  School  of  Salesmanship,  Chicago;  Extension 
Lecturer  in  Salesmanship. 

Louie  R.  Hull,  B.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Physics. 

Ernest  Marshall  Linton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence. 

Jacob  Gibbel  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Manchester  Col¬ 
lege;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Education. 

Floyd  Ralph  Neff,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division 
(English). 

Lee  Roy  Norvelle,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Benjamin  Null,  A.B.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  English. 

Herriott  Clare  Palmer,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  History. 

Mary  S.  Paxton,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Joseph  William  Piercy,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Miles  F.  Porter,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Nurses’  Training 
School,  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne;  Extension  Lecturer  in 
Hygiene  and  Eugenics. 
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John  A.  Reising,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Gertrude  Scholl,  Head  of  Department  of  Languages,  European  School 
of  Miusic,  Fort  Wayne;  Extension  Lecturer  in  French. 

J.  Raymond  Schutz,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Manchester  College; 

Extension  Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Ralph  0.  Virts,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Herbert  S.  Voorpiees,  M.S.,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

Ira  T.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Heidelberg  University; 
Extension  Lecturer  in  Physiology  and  Zoology. 
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WHAT  IS  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION? 

University  extension  carries  the  advantages  of  higher  education  to 
the  people.  Formerly  nearly  all  college  work  was  done  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  college  campus;  now,  thru  university  extension,  it  may 
be  done  in  every  part  of  the  state.  The  privileges  of  higher  education 
are  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  In  addition,  university  extension 
endeavors  to  meet  community  needs;  it  is  not  alone  a  device  to  carry 
instruction  to  students.  It  is  concerned  with  such  community  needs  as 
child  welfare,  public  health,  good  citizenship,  wholesome  recreation,  and 
general  civic  improvement.  Since  the  State  University  is  supported  by 
the  whole  commonwealth,  it  endeavors  to  give  to  the  people  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  the  best  thought  and  the  highest  culture  and  to  use 
more  democratically  the  wide  resources  for  individual  and  social  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  Extension  Division  of  Indiana  University  is  administered  thru 
two  departments  or  services.  Thru  the  Extension  Teaching  Service  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  regular  University  subjects  by  correspondence  study 
(teaching  by  mail),  club  study,  class  work,  and  lectures  by  members  of 
the  University  Faculty.  Thru  the  Public  Welfare  Service ,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  collects  and  lends  package  libraries,  exhibits,  motion  picture  films, 
and  lantern  slides;  compiles  and  publishes  informational  circulars  and 
bulletins;  organizes  and  directs  institutes,  surveys,  conferences,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leagues;  and  gives  cooperative  assistance  to  clubs,  civic  societies, 
public  boards  and  commissions,  and  other  community  agencies. 

THE  FORT  WAYNE  EXTENSION  CENTER 

In  1917  a  representative  of  Indiana  University  came  to  Fort  Wayne 
and  upon  investigation  found  that  the  people  here  wanted  the  privilege 
of  securing  higher  education  without  leaving  home. 

Thru  the  generous  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Commercial  Club,  the  City  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Allen  County 
Commissioners,  Indiana  University  was  enabled  to  establish  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Center  at  Fort  Wayne.  This  Center  offers  the  people  of 
Fort  Wayne  and  vicinity  an  opportunity  for  some  University  training  at 
home. 

By  this  means  a  great  many  Fort  Wayne  teachers,  bankers,  clerks, 
salesmen,  stenographers,  correspondents,  efficiency  experts,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  more  than  seventy-five  other  vocations  have  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  instruction  which  has  made  them  better  fitted  to  do  their  work 
well  and  to  advance  to  better  paying  positions.  They  “learn  while  they 
earn.” 

A  great  many  people  take  the  work  merely  for  its  cultural  and  in¬ 
formational  value.  Others  take  it  for  regular  University  credit  to  apply 
toward  a  degree. 
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The  work  is  given  in  Fort  Wayne  just  as  it  is  given  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The  first  semester 
continues  from  September  to  February;  the  second,  from  February  to 
May.  There  are  sixteen  weeks  in  each  semester. 

The  Office.  The  executive  office  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Extension 
ter  is  located  at  114  West  Wayne  St.;  telephone,  Anthony  7452. 

Class  Meetings.  Most  of  the  Extension  classes  meet  at  7 :30 
A  few  classes  meet  at  4:00,  some  at  6:30  p.m.,  and  some  at  8  p.m. 
late  afternoon  classes  and  the  evening  classes  meet  in  the  Central 
school,  corner  Barr  and  Lewis  streets. 

How  Often  Do  the  Classes  Meet?  Theoretically,  the  classes  are  to 
meet  twice  a  week  for  fifty  minutes ;  but  since  the  average  person  would 
rather  come  only  one  evening  a  week  and  then  stay  longer,  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  our  classes  meet  once  a  week  for  one  hundred  minutes. 
The  term  covers  sixteen  weeks,  so  one  gets  the  equivalent  of  thirty-two 
recitations.  A  few  of  the  classes  such  as  French,  Spanish,  or  chemistry 
meet  twice  a  week. 

Who  Can  Take  Extension  Work?  Anyone  who  shows  evidence  of 
ability  to  pursue  the  work  profitably,  and  pays  the  class  fee,  will  be 
permitted  to  enroll.  Those  who  want  University  credit,  however,  must 
comply  with  all  entrance  requirements  specified  in  the  Catalog  of  Indiana 
University. 

Last  semester  over  seventy-five  different  occupations  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  enrollments.  The  students  range  in  age  from  sixteen  to 
eighty-three  and  have  varying  degrees  of  preparation.  Of  course,  those 
who  take  the  work  for  credit  must  be  high  school  graduates  or  must 

have  had  equivalent  work. 

« 

What  Are  the  Fees?  The  average  cost  per  recitation  hour  is  very 
little.  The  fees  are  small  because  extension  work  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  partly  supported  by  the  state. 

No  student  will  be  regarded  as  enrolled  in  any  class  until  he  has 
paid  the  required  fee. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  know  in  detail  about  the  scope  or  character  of 
a  course  may  visit  one  session  of  the  class  before  paying  the  required 
fee.  No  fees  are  refunded,  except  in  case  a  course  is  withdrawn.  Per¬ 
manent  enrollment,  however,  may  be  transferred  from  one  course  to 
another  by  notifying  the  instructor  and  securing  the  approval  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Center  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor  to  whose 
class  the  transfer  is  to  be  made. 

A  CHARGE  OF  $1  WILL  BE  MADE  FOR  EACH  TRANSFER 
AFTER  THE  SECOND  WEEK. 

To  avoid  confusion,  all  fees  should  be  paid  at  the  executive  office  of 
the  Center.  Payments  may  be  made  in  person  or  by  mail.  Instructors 
are  asked  not  to  accept  class  fees. 

Additional  Fee  for  Late  Enrollment.  Students  who  pay  their  fees 
after  their  second  attendance  at  any  class  are  required  to  pay  a  special 
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late  enrollment  fee  of  $1.  An  additional  fee  will  be  charged  if  fees  are 
not  paid  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Who  are  the  Instructors?  The  courses  announced  in  this  bulletin 
are  conducted  by  regular  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Indiana  University, 
by  instructors  from  other  institutions,  and  by  experts  in  professional 
and  business  pursuits,  appointed  as  University  lecturers.  The  instructors 
usually  leave  the  University  for  one  day  in  the  week  and  come  to  Fort 
Wayne  for  their  classes  here;  some  come  on  Mondays;  some  on  Tues¬ 
days;  some  Wednesdays,  etc.  This  entails  considerable  sacrifice  on  their 
part,  as  traveling  is  physically  tiresome  and  often  connections  are  hard 
to  make;  but  in  order  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  industrious 
people  who  cannot  leave  home,  University  instructors  are  willing  to  make 
special  efforts. 

Class  Attendance.  It  is  naturally  supposed  that  when  one  has 
evinced  enough  interest  to  enroll  and  pay  fees,, he  will  attend  his  class 
regularly.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory,  however,  except  for  those 
taking  the  work  for  credit. 

Credit.  For  credit  toward  a  degree  or  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
good  attendance  at  the  class  sessions  is  required  in  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  class  work  and  to  the  passing  of  all  examinations. 

In  no  case  should  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  from  class  ses¬ 
sion  during  any  one  semester  exceed  two  in  a  two-hour  course,  five  in  a 
five-hour  course,  etc. 

Teachers  are  limited  to  six  semester  hours  of  work  unless  permission 
is  granted  to  take  more.  No  one  may  take  more  than  fifteen  hours  un¬ 
less  by  special  permission. 

Commercial  Courses.  Indiana  University  has  made  provision  for 
the  expansion  of  University  Extension  Courses  in  Commerce  and  Fi¬ 
nance.  The  Fort  Wayne  Center  offers  a  number  of  these  courses,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Auditing;  Business  Law;  Salesmanship;  Com¬ 
mercial  Correspondence;  Accounting;  Economic  Problems;  Business 
English;  Advertising.  A  description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  in 
this  bulletin. 

When  and  Where  Shall  One  Enroll?  One  may  enroll  any  time  up 
to  and  including  the  second  week  of  the  semester.  Special  enrollment 
week  at  the  office  will  be  from  September  10  to  15  inclusive.  Office  hours 
are  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Or  one  may  enroll  any  evening  from  7  to  9  p.m., 
at  the  Central  high  school,  corner  Barr  and  Lewis  streets,  from  Septem¬ 
ber  17  to  21  inclusive. 

When  Do  Classes  Begin?  All  classes  start  the  week  of  September 
17  to  21  on  the  day  scheduled  in  the  bulletin. 

Scholarships.  Indiana  University  thru  the  Fort  Wayne  Center  will 
offer  scholarships  to  two  students  from  each  of  the  three  Fort  Wayne 
public  high  schools.  The  principal  of  each  high  school  will  cooperate 
with  the  Extension  office  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  each  applicant. 
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High  school  seniors  should  get  in  touch  with  their  principal  and  find  out 
the  details. 

Extension  Credits.  Of  the  125  or  126  hours  required  for  graduation 
from  the  University,  sixty  may  be  done  by  Extension  work  at  Fort 
Wayne.  All  of  the  Senior  year’s  work,  except  four  hours,  must  be  done 
at  Bloomington. 


A  Freshman  Course  for  High  School 

Graduates 


Thru  afternoon  and  evening  classes  which  are  held  at  the  Central 
high  school,  beginning  Monday,  September  17,  1928,  the  Fort  Wayne 
Extension  Center  of  Indiana  University  will  offer  to  Fort  Wayne  high 
school  graduates  who  are  not  going  away  to  college,  a  college  Freshman 
course  in  Fort  Wayne.  The  second  semester  begins  Monday,  January 
28,  1929. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  prescribed  work  for  Fresh¬ 
men  is: 

I.  Two  hours  per  week  of  English  Composition  (English  101). 

II.  Five  hours  per  week  in  some  one  Foreign  Language. 

III.  (1)  Five  hours  per  week  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry;  or, 
(2)  Five  hours  per  week  in  Anatomy,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Geology, 

Physiology,  or  Zoology. 

IV.  Three  hours  per  week  of  Elective  Work — English,  History,  or  any 

subject  open  to  Freshmen. 

V.  One  hour  per  week  in  Hygiene  (one  semester). 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  Fort  Wayne  during  the 
year  1928-29  especially  arranged  for  Freshmen: 

I.  English  Composition  (English  101,  four  hours,  required  of  all 
Freshmen) . 

II.  Foreign  Language  (five  hours) — French,  Spanish,  German. 

III.  (1)  Mathematics:  Algebra  (two  and  one-half  hours)  and  Trigo¬ 

nometry  (two  and  one-half  hours)  (first  semester) ;  Analytical 
Geometry  (five  hours),  (second  semester). 

(2)  Science  (five  hours) — Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Physi¬ 
ology,  Physics,  Geology. 

IV.  Elective  (three  hours) — English  Literature,  History,  or  any  other 

subject  open  to  Freshmen. 

V.  Hygiene. 

Upon  completion  of  such  a  course  a  student  may  enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  with  practically  Sophomore  standing.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  do 
practically  two  years  (sixty  credit  hours)  of  college  work  thru  the 
Fort  Wayne  Extension  Center.  These  credits  are  transferable  to  other 
universities. 
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Students  who  are  interested  in  medicine,  law,  or  commerce  and 
finance  may  do  a  considerable  part  of  the  early  work  in  these  courses 
thru  the  Fort  Wayne  Extension  Center. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Below  is  the  list  of  courses  required  of  pre-medic  students.  One 
must  complete  two  years  of  required  work  before  he  can  enter  the 
School  of  Medicine.  The  left-hand  column  below  represents  the  number 
of  hours  required  in  each  subject.  The  right-hand  column  represents 
the  number  of  hours  offered  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Extension  Center.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  practically  all  of  the  pre-medic  work  except  military 
training  or  physical  education  may  be  taken  in  Fort  Wayne. 


Subject 

Minimum 
Required 
Number  of  Hours 

Recommended 

Minimum 

Number  of  Hours 
Offered  at 
Fort  Wayne 

Modern  Language . 

10 

15 

15 

English . 

6 

6 

6 

•Chemistry . 

14 

16 

10 

Physics . 

8 

8 

8 

Biology . 

8 

8 

4 

Embryology . 

3 

3 

Psychology . 

3 

3 

Required  Elective . 

5 

Elective . 

9 

9 

Total . 

60 

59 

58 

•The  four  semester  hours  of  required  organic  chemistry  are  not  offered  in  Fort  Wayne. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


From  the  table  below  it  will  be  noted  that  all  (except  military  train¬ 
ing  or  physical  education)  of  the  first  year  of  the  law  course  may  be 
taken  in  Fort  Wayne. 


\ 

Subject 

Number  of  Hours 
Offered  at 
Bloomington 

Number  of  Hours 
Offered  at 
Fort  Wayne 

First  Year— 

First  Semester — 

English  Composition . 

2 

2 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  (Hist.  101) . 

3 

3 

Language . 

5 

5 

Mathematics . 

5 

5 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 

1 

Second  Semester — 

English  Composition . 

2 

2 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  (Hist.  101) . 

3 

3 

Language . 

5 

5 

Mathematics . 

5 

5 

Hygiene . 

1 

1 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 

1 

Additional  Courses  for  Later  Years— 

Science . 

5 

5 

Language . . . 

5 

5 

Total . 

43 

41 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

All  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  (except  military  training  or  phys¬ 
ical  education)  in  commerce  and  finance  is  offered.  Also  other  required 
and  elective  subjects  may  be  taken  here,  making  a  total  of  fifty-six 
hours  that  may  be  completed  in  Fort  Wayne. 


Subject 


Freshman  Year — 

First  Semester — 

English  Composition  (Eng.  101a) . 

Algebra  (College  or  Advanced  High  School)  (Math.  102) 

German,  French,  or  Spanish . 

Elementary  Accounting  (Com.  101a) . 

English  Literature  (Eng.  103) . 

Hygiene . 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 


Number  of  Hours 
Offered  at 
Bloomington 


Number  of  Hours 
Offered  at 
Fort  Wayne 


2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 


2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 


Second  Semester — 

English  Composition  (Eng.  101b) . 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment  (Math.  116) 

German,  French,  or  Spanish . 

Elementary  Accounting  (Com.  101b) . 

English  Literature  (Eng.  103) . 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 


2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 


2 


5 

2 

3 


Other  Courses  Offered  in  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  Years — 

Science . 

Psychology . v . 

Business  Law . 

Ethics . . 


5 

3 

3 

3 


5 

3 

3 

3 


Electives — 

Commercial  Correspondence 

Sales  Management . 

Advertising . . 

Total . 


3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

3 


61 


56 


Other  electives  in  the  amount  of  sixteen  semester  hours  may  be 
chosen  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Graduate  Courses 


The  Fort  Wayne  Center  is  now  in  a  position  to  offer  graduate  work, 
and  students  who  have  their  A.B.  degree  may  do  considerable  work  on 
their  master’s  degree  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  such  work. 

Persons  doing  full  work  as  teachers  may  carry  as  much  as  five  hours 
per  semester  toward  the  hour  requirement  of  the  degrees  A.M.  and 
M.S. 

The  method  of  procedure  may  be  as  follows:  submit  credentials  to 
the  Fort  Wayne  office,  and  secure  application  blank,  fill  out  applica¬ 
tion  blank,  submit  it  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree 
is  to  be  granted  for  his  signature,  return  blank  to  the  Extension  office. 
The  blank  will  then  be  mailed  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  graduate  credit  at  Indiana  University 
is  required  for  the  master’s  degree.  Twenty  of  that  total  of  thirty  hours 
must  be  in  one  department,  or  in  closely  allied  departments. 

The  following  courses  offered  the  first  semester,  1928-1929,  are  open 
only  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students: 

E551(15a).  School  Administration  (see  page  12). 

E566(39).  School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment  (see  page  12). 

E571.  School  Budgets  and  Accounting  (see  page  12). 

By  special  permission  certain  other  courses  may  be  taken  for  grad¬ 
uate  credit. 
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Graduates  of  high  schools  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
profession  and  who  find  it  necessary  to  remain  at  home  for  a  year 
before  going  away  to  college  can  enroll  in  courses  offered  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  Extension  Center,  which  will  count  on  the  regular  teacher  train¬ 
ing  course. 

Many  courses  will  count  on  the  teacher  training  and  toward  a  uni¬ 
versity  degree. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Center  offers  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
take  courses  leading  to  professional  advancement  and  counting  toward 
graduation  at  the  University. 


Correspondence  Courses 


The  Fort  Wayne  Office  is  supplied  with  bulletins  giving  complete 
information  about  correspondence  work.  Work  in  over  twenty  different 
subjects  may  be  done  by  correspondence. 

A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  may  now  be  taken  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Call  the  Fort  Wayne  Office,  Anthony  7452,  for  more  com¬ 
plete  information. 
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The  Fort  Wayne  Extension  Division  offers  a  number  of  courses 
which  are  of  particular  help  to  teachers.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  gaining  additional  credit  on  their  licenses  we  are  listing 
the  requirements  for  certain  certificates  as  set  forth  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Education. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Indiana  University  is  approved  under  the  1923  Teachers’  License 
Law  for  work  leading  to  the  following  types  of  licenses : 

1.  Elementary  teachers’  licenses,  as  follows: 

a.  Primary  teachers’  licenses,  first  and  second  grade ; 

b.  Intermediate-grammar  grade  teachers’  licenses,  first  and 
second  grade; 

c.  Rural  school  teachers’  licenses,  first  and  second  grade; 

2.  Regular  high  school  teachers’  licenses,  first  and  second  grade, 

in  all  high  school  subjects; 

3.  Special  high  school  teachers’  licenses,  first  and  second  grade,  in 

home  economics,  music,  art,  physical  education,  and  commer¬ 
cial  subjects; 

4.  Administrative  and  supervisory  officers’  licenses,  first  and  sec¬ 

ond  grade,  as  follows:  superintendent  (three  grades),  general 
supervisor,  high  school  principal,  and  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  (three  grades) . 

Requirements  for  Certificates.  For  a  detailed  statement  listing  the 
exact  courses  required  for  each  kind  and  grade  of  license,  see  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Education.  In  general,  the  academic  requirements  are 
as  follows: 

For  elementary  teacher’s  license,  second  grade,  requirements  are 
one  year  of  approved  work  (not  qne  year  of  regular  Freshman  college 
work,  but  a  special  one-year  course  outlined  in  detail  for  the  training  of 
elementary  teachers). 

For  any  elementary  teacher’s  license,  first  grade,  two  years  of  ap¬ 
proved  work  are  required.  This  two-years’  course  consists  of  one  year  of 
specifically  outlined  work  in  addition  to  the  one  year  of  work  required 
for  the  second  grade  license  for  elementary  teachers. 

Beginning  with  November  1,  1928,  teachers  in  the  grades  in  con¬ 
nection  with  accredited  schools  and  commissioned,  high  schools  must  have 
at  least  seventy-two  weeks'  training.  The  amount  of  training  required 
of  a  teacher  of  exceptional  merit,  holding  a  license  secured  on  exchange, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  local  authorities.  Teachers  employed  in  the 
grades  in  such  schools  on  November  1,  1928,  shall  not  be  affected. 

For  any  regular  high  school  teacher’s  license,  second  grade,  re¬ 
quirements  are  three  years  of  college  work,  with  required  courses  in 
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Education  and  a  specified  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  in  at  least 
two  of  the  following  branches:  English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Home  Economics,  Music  and 
Art,  Physical  Education,  Commercial  subjects. 

For  any  special  high  school  teacher’s  license,  second  grade,  require¬ 
ments  are  three  years  of  college  work,  with  required  courses  in  Educa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  branches  (including  related  studies)  in  which  the  license 
is  desired. 

For  any  regular  high  school  teacher’s  license,  first  grade,  require¬ 
ments  are  graduation  from  a  four-years’  college  course,  with  required 
courses  in  Education  totaling  nineteen  hours  and  the  specified  minimum 
amount  of  credit  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  branches:  English, 
Mathematics,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Social  Studies,  Sciences, 
Home  Economics,  Music  and  Art,  Physical  Education,  and  Commercial 
subjects. 

For  any  special  high  school  teacher’s  license,  first  grade,  require¬ 
ments  are  graduation  from  a  four-years’  college  course,  with  required 
courses  in  Education  and  in  the  special  branch  (including  related  studies) 
in  which  the  license  is  desired. 

Beginning  with  November  1 , 1927,  teachers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  a  six-year  high  school  must  have  three  years  of  approved 
training  in  a  college  or  normal  school  accredited  for  issuing \  first  grade 
licenses.  The  amount  of  training  required  of  a  teacher  of  exceptional 
merit,  holding  a  first  grade  license  secured  on  exchange,  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  local  authorities.  Teachers  employed  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  such  school  corporations  on  November  1,  1927,  shall 
not  be  affected. 

Beginning  with  November  1,  1927,  teachers  giving  instruction  in  the 
subject  groups  I-VIII  in  accredited  and  commissioned  high  schools  shall 
be  graduates  of  a  college  or  normal  school  accredited  for  issuing  first 
grade  licenses.  Teachers  employed,  in  such  high  schools  on  November  1, 
1927,  shall  not  be  affected. 

For  any  administrative  or  supervisory  license,  second  grade,  re¬ 
quirements  are  graduation  from  a  four-years’  college  course,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  requirements  for  a  teacher’s  license,  first  grade,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  completion  of  certain  required  courses  in  Education. 

For  any  administrative  or  supervisory  license,  first  grade,  require¬ 
ments  are  one  year  of  graduate  work  (in  addition  to  the  completion  of 
a  four-years’  college  course,  and  the  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  a 
teacher’s  license,  first  grade)  with  at  least  eighteen  hours  of  graduate 
work  in  courses  of  Education,  selected  from  the  prescribed  work  for  the 
kind  of  license  desired,  and  approved  by  the  School  of  Education. 
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INTERMEDIATE-GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHER’S  LICENSE 

Second  Grade 


First  Semester 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Teaching . Ed.  101  (1)  3 

English  Literature . Eng.  102a  3 

General  Mathematics . Math.  104£  3 

English  Composition . Eng.  101a  2 

Public  School  Music . Ed.  122M.  (42)  2 

Reading  and  Phonics  (emphasis  on  grammar 

grade) . Ed.  122Re.  (61)  2 


Second  Semester 

English  Composition . Eng.  1016 

Educational  Psychology . Ed.  Ill  (35) 

United  States  History . Hist.  105a 

Methods  in  Arithmetic  (emphasis  on  grammar 

grade) . Ed.  122Ar.  (4Ar.) 

Geography . Geol.  109a 


15 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 


15 

Notes: 

1.  Students  are  advised  to  carry  the  work  of  this  curriculum  in 
the  order  suggested  in  the  above  outline.  However,  certain  alternations 
are  permissible  between  first-  and  second-semester  courses,  but  only  in 
the  courses  herewith  noted:  Ed.  Ill  (35)  instead  of  Ed.  101  (1)  the 
first  semester,  and  Ed.  101  (1)  in  place  of  Ed.  Ill  (35)  the  second 
semester;  Hist.  105a  instead  of  Math.  104£  the  first  semester,  and  Math. 
104i  the  second  semester  in  place  of  Hist.  105a;  Geol.  109a  the  first 
semester  instead  of  Eng.  102a  and  Ed.  122M.  (42),  and  English  102a  and 
Ed.  122M.  (42)  the  second  semester  in  place  of  Geol.  109a;  Ed.  122Re. 
(61)  instead  of  Ed.  122Ar.  (4Ar.)  the  first  semester,  and  Ed.  122Ar. 
(4Ar.)  in  place  of  Ed.  122Re.  (61)  the  second  semester. 

2.  Students  enrolled  for  this  license  in  the  School  of  Education  are 
relieved  from  the  Freshman  requirements  of  the  University,  but  must 
carry  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  education  and  military  training. 

3.  Each  student,  before  he  is  certified,  must  meet  the  standard 
tests  in  both  handwriting  and  spelling. 

Validity: 

An  intermediate-grammar  grade  teacher’s  license,  second  grade,  is 
valid  for  two  years,  renewable  thereafter  for  two-year  periods  on  pre¬ 
sentation  of  evidence  of: 

(1)  one  year  of  successful  experience  in  the  public  schools, 

(2)  professional  spirit, 

(3)  additional  approved  school  preparation  equivalent  to  10 
semester  hours. 
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It  is  good  for  teaching  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  of  any  elementary  school. 

The  additional  school  preparation  necessary  to  keep  this  license  in 
force  should  be  chosen  from  the  third-  and  fourth-semester  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  first  grade  intermediate-grammar  grade  teacher’s  license. 


INTERMEDIATE-GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHER’S  LICENSE 

First  Grade 
First  Semester 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Teaching . Ed.  101  (1)  3 

English  Literature . Eng.  102a,  3 

General  Mathematics . Math.  104t  3 

English  Composition . Eng.  101a.  2 

Public  School  Music . Ed.  122M.  (42)  2 

Reading  and  Phonics  (emphasis  on  grammar 
grade) . Ed.  122Re.  (61)  2 


15 

Second  Semester 

English  Composition . Eng.  1016  2 

Educational  Psychology . Ed.  Ill  (35)  3 

United  States  History . Hist.  105a  3 

Methods  in  Arithmetic  (emphasis  on  grammar 

grade) . Ed.  122Ar.  (4Ar.)  2 

Geography . Geol.  109a  5 

15 

Third  Semester 

Principles  of  Instruction  and  Management . 

. Ed.  221  (2)  2 

United  States  and  Indiana  History . Hist.  105t  3 

Physiology  and  Hygiene . Physiol.  102  3 

Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades 

. Ed.  223G.  (36Bo.)  2 

Methods  in  Social  Sciences  (emphasis  on  grammar 

grades) . Ed.  222S.S.  (4)  2 

Methods  in  the  Language  Arts . Ed.  222La.  (4)  2 

The  Nature  and  Practice  of  Play . Phys.  Ed.  108  2 


16 
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Fourth  Semester 

Community  Civics . . . .  .Pol.  Sci.  lOlt  3 

Drawing  and  Handwork . Ed.  222Dr.  (4Dr.)  3 

Tests  and  Measurements . Ed.  231  (79)  2 

Children’s  Literature . Eng.  173  (73)  2 

Nature  Study . Zodl.  104  or  Bot.  117t  2 

Supervised  Teaching . Ed.  225G.  (36Bt.)  3 

15 

Notes: 

1.  Students  are  advised  to  carry  the  work  of  this  curriculum  in 
the  order  suggested  in  the  above  Outline.  However,  certain  alternations 
are  permissible  between  first-  and  second-semester  courses,  but  only  in 
the  courses  herewith  noted:  Ed.  111(35)  instead  of  Ed.  101(1)  the  first 
semester,  and  Ed.  101(1)  in  place  of  Ed.  111(35)  the  second  semester; 
Hist.  105a.  instead  of  Math.  104t  the  first  semester,  and  Math.  104t  the 
second  semester  in  place  of  Hist  105a.;  Geol.  109a.  the  first  semester 
instead  of  Eng.  102a.  and  Ed.  122M.(42),  and  Eng.  102a  and  Ed.  122M. 
(42)  the  second  semester  in  place  of  Geol.  109a;  Ed.  122Re.  (61)  in¬ 
stead  of  Ed.  122Ar.  (4Ar.)  the  first  semester,  and  Ed.  122Ar.  (4Ar)  in 
place  of  Ed.  122Re. (61)  the  second  semester. 

2.  Students  enrolled  for  this  license  in  the  School  of  Education  are 
relieved  from  the  Freshman  requirements  of  the  University,  but  must 
carry  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  education  and  military  training. 

3.  Each  student,  before  he  is  certified,  must  meet  the  standard  tests 
in  both  handwriting  and  spelling. 

4.  Students  who  have  had  forty  months  of  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  prior  to  graduation  may  be  exempted  from  supervised  teach¬ 
ing  required  for  the  first  grade  license.  Such  exemption  is  based  upon 
a  certificate  of  experience  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  student  must  substitute  five  hours  of  approved  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  lieu  of  the  five  hours  of  supervised  teaching. 

Validity: 

An  intermediate  and  grammar  grade  teacher’s  license,  first  grade, 
is  valid  for  five  years,  renewable  thereafter  for  life  on  presentation  of 
evidence  of  three  years  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit 
and  is  good  for  teaching  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  of  any  elementary  school  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
any  junior  high  school. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  LICENSES 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  made  provision  for  two  kinds 
of  high  school  licenses,  as  follows:  regular  high  school  teacher’s  licenses, 
first  and  second  grades;  and  special  high  school  teacher’s  licenses,  first 
and  second  grades. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  candidates  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  high  school  teacher’s  licenses  must  prepare  themselves  according  to 
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the  prescription  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  at  least  two  high 
school  branches. 

On  September  17,  1926,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the 
following  regulation:  Beginning  with  November  1,  1927,  teachers  in 
accredited  and  commissioned  high  schools  shall  be  college  graduates. 
Teachers  employed  in  such  high  schools  on  November  1,  1927,  shall  not 
be  affected. 


REGULAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  LICENSE 

Second  Grade 

Applicants  for  a  regular  high  school  teacher’s  license,  second  grade, 
should  present  credits  and  qualifications  as  follows: 

1.  Completion  of  three  years  of  work  in  the  University  with  a 
minimum  of  90  semester  hours  of  credit. 

2.  The  completion  of  the  following  courses  in  education: 

Semester  Hours 

Elementary  Psychology . Psy.  101  3 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology . Ed.  211(176)  3  . 

Secondary  Education . Ed.  301  (3a)  3 

Principles  of  Teaching  in  High  School... Ed.  321(36)  3 

Special  Methods  in  one  of  the  two  high  school  branches 

in  which  the  student  desires  his  license . 

. Ed.  322(13)  2 


14 

3.  Applicants  may  not  present  credits  in  more  than  one  of  the  op¬ 
tions  in  the  various  groups,  unless  they  also  present  full  credits  in  some 
other  subject  group. 

4.  Semester  hour  credits  in  any  two  of  the  following  subject  groups 
elected  in  amount  approximately  as  follows: 


Subject  Group 

I.  English . 

Grammar  and  Composition 

English  Literature . 

American  Literature. . 

Oral  Expression . 


Semester  Hours 

.  21 — Total 

.  6 

. Eng.  102  6 

Eng.  152  or  252  6 

.  3 


II.  Mathematics  . J . 

Algebra  . Math.  102 

Geometry . Math.  106,  Math.  226 

Trigonometry . Math.  103,  Math.  119  or  219 

Calculus . Math.  107 

Mathematics  of  Finance . Math.  116 

III.  Latin  . 

This  requirement  presupposes  two  years  of  Latin 
in  high  school. 

IV.  French  . . . . . ' . 


21 — Total 
3 
7 
3 
5 
3 

21 — Total 


24 — Total 


r 


4 
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V. 

VI. 

VII. 


German  .  24 

Spanish  .  24 


Social  Studies: 

Option  A . 

General  History . Hist.  101,  102,  or  104 

United  States  History . 

Economics . 

Political  Science . 

Option  B . 

General  History . Hist.  101,  102,  or  104 

United  States  History . 

Option  C . 

Credit  well  divided  among  sociology,  economics, 
and  political  science. 


30 

12 

12 

3 

3 

24 

12 

12 

24 


VIII.  Science.  See  Bulletin  of  School  of  Education,  pp.  57 
and  58  for  details  as  to  option. 


IX.  Agriculture  (not  offered  in  Indiana  University) 

X.  Industrial  Arts  (not  offered  in  Indiana  University) 


XI.  *Home  Economics .  28- 

Textiles  and  Clothing . H.  Econ.  102  5 

Elementary  Dressmaking . H.  Econ.  130  3 

Foods  I:  Principles  of  Cookery . H.  Econ.  Ill  5 

Foods  II:  Dietetics . H.  Econ.  112  4 

House  Management . H.  Econ.  2156  3 

Woman  and  Her  Social  Relations . H.  Econ.  228  1 

f Chemistry  . Chem.  110  5 

$Fine  Arts . . . F.A.  118  2 

XII.  Music  or  Art  (Public  School) .  21- 


An  applicant  who  presents  21  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  either  music  or  art  will  be  granted  a 
license  in  that  subject  provided  such  applicant  pre¬ 
sents  full  credit  in  one  other  subject  group. 


XIII.  Physical  Education . .  21 

History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education . . . 


Physiology . Physiol.  103  5 

First  Aid . Hyg.  107  2 

Nature  and  Practice  of  Play . Phys.  Ed.  108  2 

Physical  Examinations  and  Corrective  Exercises 

. Phys.  Ed.  229  3 

Technique .  3 

Elective  in  Physical  Education .  3 


*  One  holding  this  license  is  entitled  to  teach  in  high  schools  teaching  only 
of  Home  Economics. 

t  Prerequisite  at  Indiana  University  for  Foods  II :  Dietetics, 
t  Prerequisite  at  Indiana  University  for  Elementary  Dressmaking. 


■Total 

-Total 

•Total 

-'Total 

■Total 

-Total 

Total 

■Total 


one  year 
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XIV.  Commercial  Subjects: 

Option  A . 

Beginning  Typewriting  and  Shorthand . 

. Com.  140,  142 

Advanced  Typing . Com.  141 

Advanced  Shorthand,  including  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  . Com.  143 

Accounting . Com.  101,  102 

(Commerce  140,  141,  142,  143  do  not  apply  on 

an  A.B.  degree.  These  courses  apply  on  a  B.S. 

in  Commerce  in  the  teacher’s  course.) 


Option  B . 

Accounting . Com.  101,  102 

Commercial  Geography . Geol.  109 

*Marketing  . Com.  222 


It  is  recommended  that  applicants  for  a  license 
in  this  group  take  at  least  6  hours  of  political 
economy  as  their  free  elective. 

Notes: 


22 — Total 

4 

2 

8 

8 


21 — Total 
8 

10 

3 


Students  offering  credits  in  subject  groups  I,  II,  VII  (Options  A, 
B,  or  C),  and  VIII,  distributed  approximately  as  suggested  above,  will 
be  recommended  for  a  license  which  is  good  for  teaching  all  studies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  particular  subject  group  in  which  full  credit  is  offered. 

The  choice  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  student  plans  to  secure  his 
license  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year,  in  order 
that  as  much  of  the  first  year’s  work  as  is  possible  may  count  toward 
fulfillment  of  academic  requirements  for  the  high  school  license. 


Validity: 

A  regular  high  school  teacher’s  license,  second  grade,  is  valid  for 
two  years,  renewable  thereafter  for  two-year  periods  on  presentation  of 
evidence  of: 

(1)  one  year  of  successful  experience  in  the  public  schools, 

(2)  professional  spirit, 

(3)  additional  approved  school  preparation  equivalent  to  10 

semester  hours. 

This  license  is  good  for  teaching  the  branches  for  which  the  license 
is  issued  in  any  high  school  (junior  or  senior)  and  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  any  elementary  school. 


REGULAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  LICENSE 

First  Grade 

Applicants  for  a  regular  high  school  teacher’s  license,  first  grade, 
should  present  credits  and  qualifications  as  follows: 

1.  Graduation  from  the  University  (four-years’  course). 

2.  The  successful  completion  of  the  following  courses: 


*  Political  Economy  (Econ.  E101)  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 
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Semester  Hours 

Elementary  Psychology . Psy.  101  3 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology . Ed.  211  (176)  3 

Secondary  Education . Ed.  301  (3a)  3 

Principles  of  Teaching  in  High  School. .  .Ed.  321  (36)  3 

Special  Methods  in  each  of  the  branches  in  which  the 

student  desires  his  license  (two  hours  each) . 

. Ed.  322(13)  4 

*  Supervised  Teaching  and  Observation. . .  .Ed.  426(14)  3 

19 

3.  Applicants  may  not  present  credits  in  more  than  one  of  the  op¬ 
tions  in  the  various  groups,  unless  they  also  present  full  credits  in  some 
other  subject  group. 

4.  Semester  hours  of  University  credits  in  at  least  two-f  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subject  groups  and  in  each  of  the  two  subject  groups  elected  in 
amount  as  indicated:! 


Subject  Group 


Semester  Hours 


I.  English  . 

Grammar  and  Composition 

English  Literature  . 

American  Literature . 

Oral  Expression . 


.  24 — Total 

.  6 

.  9 

Eng.  152  or  252  6 

.  3 


II.  Mathematics  .  24 — Total 

Algebra  . Math.  102  3 

Geometry . Math.  106,  226  6-7 

Trigonometry . Math.  103,  119  or  219  2-3 

Calculus  . Math.  107  5 


*  1.  Supervised  teaching  in  departmental  work  in  grades  9  to  12  may  be  counted  as 
meeting  the  requirement  for  high  school  teachers’  licenses  for  the  specific  subject  in 
which  the  license  is  to  be  granted. 

2.  Exemption  from  supervised  teaching  may  be  granted  if  the  student  has  had 
twenty-four  months  of  prior  teaching  experience,  eight  months  of  which  have  been  in 
a  junior  or  senior  high  school,  in  one  of  the  branches  in  which  a  license  is  sought. 
In  such  case  a  second  grade  license  will  be  issued,  the  same  to  be  converted  into  a 
first  grade  license  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  subsequent  to  gradua¬ 
tion.  Those  exempted,  however,  must  substitute  other  professional  courses  for  the 
supervised  teaching. 

3.  Exemption  from  supervised  teaching  required  for  a  first  grade  high  school  license 
(junior  or  senior)  may  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  had  forty  months  of  successful 
teaching  experience  prior  to  graduation.  Those  exempted,  however,  must  substitute  other 
professional  courses  for  the  supervised  teaching. 

4.  A  general  scholarship  average  of  C  is  required  of  all  student  teachers.  A  grade 
of  C  must  be  maintained  in  all  professional  courses. 

5.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $5  is  required  of  all  student  teachers  taking  supervised 
teaching. 

t  For  the  requirements  for  a  special  high  school  teacher’s  license  in  one  subject  only 
see  pages  64  to  81  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education. 

t  Students  are  advised  to  meet  license  requirements  in  three  subject  groups,  if 
possible,  as  a  wider  range  of  teaching  subjects  increases  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
a  position. 
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Commercial  and  Advanced  Arithmetic 

or 

Mathematics  of  Finance . Math.  116  3 

Mathematics  electives  .  5 

III.  Latin  .  24— Total 

(This  requirement  presupposes  two  years  of  Latin 
in  high  school.) 

IV.  French . .  24 — Total 

V.  German  .  24 — Total 

VI.  Spanish .  24 — Total 

VII.  Social  Studies : 

Option  A  .  36 — Total 

General  History . Hist.  101, 102,  or  104  12 

United  States  History .  12 

Economics  .  6 

Political  Science .  6  • 

Option  B .  24 — Total 

General  History . Hist.  101, 102,  or  104  12 

United  States  History .  12 

Option  C .  24 — Total 

Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Science  (well 
divided  among  the  three  subjects) .  24 

VIII.  Science* 

IX.  Agriculture  (not  offered  in  Indiana  University) 

X.  Industrial  Arts  (not  offered  in  Indiana  University) 

XI.  fHome  Economics  .  28 — Total 

Textiles  and  Clothing . H.  Econ.  102  5 

Elementary  Dressmaking . H.  Econ.  130  3 

Foods  I:  Principles  of  Cookery . H.  Econ.  Ill  5 

Foods  II:  Dietetics . H.  Econ.  112  4 

House  Management  . H.  Econ.  2155  3 

Woman  and  Her  Social  Relations . H.  Econ.  228  1 

JChemistry  . Chem.  110  5 

$Fine  Arts . F.A.  118  2 

XII.  Music  or  Art  (Public  School) .  24 — Total 

An  applicant  who  presents  24  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  either  Music  or  Art  will  be  granted  a 
license  in  that  subject,  provided  such  applicant  pre¬ 
sents  full  credit  in  one  other  subject  group. 

XIII.  Physical  Education  .  24 — Total 

History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.... 

. Phys.  Ed.  205  3 

Physiology  . Physiol.  103  5 

*  For  details  see  Bulletin  of  School  of  Education. 

t  One  holding  this  license  is  entitled  to  teach  in  high  schools  teaching  only  one  year 
of  home  economics. 

t  Prerequisites  for  Foods  II  and  Dressmaking,  respectively. 
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First  Aid  . Hyg.  107  2 

Nature  and  Practice  of  Play . Phys.  Ed.  108  2 

Physical  Examinations  and  Corrective  Exercises 

. Phys,  Ed.  229  3 

General  and  Individual  Hygiene . Hyg.  102  3 

Technique  .  3 

Elective  in  Physical  Education .  3 


XIV.  Commercial  Subjects: 

Option  A . 

Beginning  Typewriting  and  Shorthand 


. Com.  140, 142 

Advanced  Typing . Com.  141 

Advanced  Shorthand,  including  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  . Com.  143 

Accounting  . Com.  101, 102 

♦Business  Management . Com.  213 


(Com.  140,  141,  142,  143  do  not  apply  on  an 
A.B.  degree.  These  courses  do  apply  on  a  B.S. 
in  Commerce  in  the  teacher’s  course.) 


Option  B  . 

Accounting  . Com.  101, 102 

Commercial  Geography . Geol.  109 

♦Marketing  . Com.  222 

♦Sales  Management . Com.  214 

or 

♦Retail  Merchandising . Com.  224 


It  is  recommended  that  applicants  for  a  license 
in  this  group  take  at  least  6  hours  of  political 
economy  as  their  free  elective. 

Notes: 


24 — Total 

4 

2 

8 

8 

2 


24 — Total 
8 

10 

3 

3 

3 


Students  offering  credits  in  subject  groups  I,  II,  VII  (Options  A,  B, 
and  C),  and  VIII,  and  distributed  as  suggested  above  will  be  granted 
a  license  which  is  good,  except  as  otherwise  limited,  for  teaching  all 
studies  included  in  the  particular  groups  in  which  full  credits  are  offered. 

The  choice  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  student  plans  to  secure  his 
license  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year,  in  order 
that  as  much  of  the  first  year’s  work  as  is  possible  may  count  toward 
fulfillment  of  academic  requirements  for  the  high  school  license. 


Validity: 

A  regular  high  school  teacher’s  license,  first  grade,  is  valid  for  five 
years,,  renewable  thereafter  for  life  on  presentation  of  evidence  of  three 
years  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit,  and  good  for 
teaching  the  branches  for  which  the  license  is  issued  in  any  high  school 
(junior  or  senior)  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  any  elemen¬ 
tary  school. 


*  Political  Economy  (Econ.  E101)  is  a  prerequisite  for  these  courses. 


Schedule  of  Evening  Glasses  of  Fort  Wayne 
Center  of  Indiana  University  Extension 
Division  at  Central  High  School 


Beginning  Monday,  September  17,  1928 

All  classes  meet  in  Central  High  School,  corner  Barr  and  Lewis  Streets,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

MONDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (September  17) 

Hour  Room 

4:00  College  Algebra,  Sec.  1 .  103 

4:00  Elementary  German,  Sec.  1 .  108 

4:00  Inorganic  Ch?mistry,  Sec.  1 .  332 

4:00  General  Physics,  Sec.  1 .  322 

4:15  American  History .  Ill 

4:30  School  Administration .  104 

6:15  Conversational  French  (first  semester) .  109 

6:15  Advanced  Educational  Psychology .  102 

7:00  College  Algebra,  Sec.  II .  103 

7:00  Elementary  Calculus .  104 

7:00  Bookkeeping .  106 

7:00  ElementaryGerman.Sec.il .  108 

7:00  Analytic  Geometry .  116 

7:00  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Sec.  II .  332 

7:00  School  Budgets  and  Accounting . . . 224 

7:00  School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment .  224 

7:00  General  Physics,  Sec.  II .  322 

7:30  Advanced  American  History .  107 

7:30  Conversational  French  (second  semester) .  109 

7:30  Business  Law .  115 

7:50  Secondary  Education . 102 

TUESDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (September  18) 

4:00  Elementary  Spanish,  Sec.  1 .  106 

4:30  Freshman  Composition,  ElOla,  Sec.  1 .  108 

4:15  History  of  Indiana .  Ill 

4:30  Beginning  Public  Speaking,  Sec.  1 .  224 

6:15  Mental  Measurements  (Intelligence  Tests) .  103 

6:15  Sophomore  English  Literature .  113 

6:30  Oral  Interpretation .  104 

6:30  Freshman  Composition,  ElOla,  Sec.  II .  108 

7:00  Spanish,  Sec.  II .  106 

7:00  Advanced  Accounting .  110 

7:00  French  Composition  and  Conversation  (second  year) .  Ill 

7:00  German  Composition  and  Conversation  (second  year) .  116 

7:30  Indiana  School  Law .  115 

7:30  Sales  Management .  102 

7:30  Europe  since  1815 .  107 

7:30  Political  and  Social  History  of  England .  107 

7:30  Elementary  Psychology .  103 

7:30  Astronomy .  109 

7:30  Parent-Teacher  Organization  Problems .  112 

8:00  Freshman  English  Literature .  113 

8:00  Beginning  Public  Speaking,  Sec.  II .  224 
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58  Class  Schedule  by  Days 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (September  19) 

f  Room 

4:00  Elementary  French,  Sec.  1 .  109 

4:15  Social  Psychology  (Means  of  Social  Control) .  102 

4:30  Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art . A  dm.  Bldg. 

6:15  Special  Feature  Stories .  103 

6:20  Social  Problems .  104 

7:00  ElementaryFrench.Sec.il .  109 

7:30  Auditing,  Part  1 .  107 

7:30  Conversational  German . 108 

7:40  Elementary  Advertising .  103 

8:00  Hygiene . 102 

8:00  Political  Economy .  104 

THURSDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (September  20) 

4:00  Plane  Trigonometry,  Sec.  I . 103 

4:00  Introduction  to  Teaching .  106 

4:00  Elementary  German,  Sec.  1 .  108 

4:00  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Sec.  1 .  332 

4:00  General  Physics .  322 

4:30  Shakespeare _ f .  102 

6:15  Community  Civics .  106 

6:20  Public  School  Music .  112 

6:30  Freshman  Composition,  E 10 lb .  107 

7:00  PlaneTrigonometry.Sec.il . 103 

7:00  Elementary  Calculus .  104 

7:00  Elementary  German,  Sec.  II . 108 

7:00  Modern  French  Prose .  Ill 

7:00  Analytic  Geometry . 116 

7:00  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Sec.  II .  332 

7:00  General  Physics .  322 

7:30  Business  English . 109 

8:00  American  Literature .  102 

8:00  Appreciation  of  Music .  112 

8:00  Victorian  Literature . 110 

8:00  History  of  the  Opera .  112 

8:00  National  and  International  Questions .  106 

8:00  Current  Political  Problems .  106 

FRIDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (September  21) 

4:00  Elementary  French,  Sec.  1 .  109 

4:00  Elementary  Spanish,  Sec.  1 .  106 

4:00  General  Mathematics,  Sec.  I .  Ill 

4:15  Embryology .  103 

4:15  Invertebrate  Zodlogy .  103 

4:30  Elementary  Botany .  104 

7:00  Elementary  Physiology .  103 

7:00  ElementarySpanish.Sec.il .  106 

7:00  ElementaryFrench.Sec.il .  109 

7:00  GeneralMathematics.Sec.il .  Ill 

7:00  Modern  Authors  (second-year  German) .  108 

7:30  Ecology .  104 


Schedule  of  Glasses 


All  numbers  indicate  rooms  at  Central  high  school,  corner  Barr  and  Lewis  streets,  where  Extension  classes 

are  held. 


ASTRONOMY— 


Subject 


Day  and  hour  of  first  meeting  of  class 


Room 


Descriptive  Astronomy 
BOTANY— 


Tuesday,  September  18,  7:30  p.  m, 


100 


Elementary  Botany . 

Ecology . 

CHEMISTRY— 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Sec.  I - 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Sec.  II . . . 
COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE— 


Friday,  September  21,  4:30  p.  m.. 
Friday,  September  21,  7:00  p.  m.. 

Monday,  September  17,  4:00  p.  m 
Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m, 


104 

104 

332 

332 


Advanced  Accounting . 

Auditing,  Part  I . 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting . 

Business  Law . 

Elementary  Advertising . 

Sales  Management . 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY— 

Political  Economy . 

Social  Problems  and  Education . 

EDUCATION— 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology . 

Indiana  School  Law . 

Introduction  to  Teaching . 

Mental  Measurements  (Intelligence  Tests) . 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art . 

School  Budgets  and  Accounting . 

Public  School  Music . 

School  Administration . 

School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment . 

Secondary  Education . 

ENGLISH— 

American  Literature . 

Business  English . 

Freshman  Composition  ElOla,  Sec.  I . 

Freshman  Composition  ElOla,  Sec.  II . 

Freshman  Composition  ElOlb . 

Freshman  English  Literature . 

Oral  Interpretation . 

Beginning  Public  Speaking,  Sec.  I . 

Beginning  Public  Speaking,  Sec.  II . 

Shakespeare . 

Sophomore  English  Literature . 

Special  Feature  Stories . 

Victorian  Literature . 

FINE  ARTS— 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art . 

FRENCH— 

Elementary  French,  Sec.  I . 

Elementary  French,  Sec.  II . 

French  Composition  and  Conversation  (second  year) 

Modern  French  Prose . 

Conversational  French  (first  semester) . 

Conversational  French  (second  semester) . 


Tuesday,  September  18,  7:00  p.  m . 

110 

Wednesday,  September  19,  7:30  p.  m . 

107 

Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m . 

106 

Monday,  September  17,  7:30  p.  m . 

115 

Wednesday,  September  19,  7:40  p.  m . 

103 

Tuesday,  September  18,  7:30  p.  m . 

102 

Wednesday,  September  19,  8:00  p.  m . 

104 

Wednesday,  September  19,  6:20  p.  m . 

104 

Monday,  September  17,  6:15  p.  m . 

102 

Tuesday,  September  18,  7:30  p.  m . 

115 

Thursday,  September  20,  4:00  p.  m . 

106 

Tuesday,  September  18,  6:15  p.  m . 

103 

Wednesday,  September  19,  4:30  p.  m . 

Adm.  Bldg. 

Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m . 

224 

Thursday,  September  20,  6:20  p.  m . 

112 

Monday,  September  17,  4:30  p.  m . 

104 

Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m . 

224 

Monday,  September  17,  7:50  p.  m . 

102 

Thursday,  September  20,  8:00  p.  m . 

102 

Thursday,  September  20,  7:30  p.  m . 

109 

Tuesday,  September  18,  4:30  p.  m . 

108 

Tuesday,  September  18,  6:30  p.  m . 

108 

Thursday,  September  20,  6:30  p.  m . 

107 

Tuesday,  September  18,  8:00  p.  m . 

113 

Tuesday,  September  18,  6:30  p.  m . 

104 

Tuesday,  September  18,  4:30  p.  m . 

224 

Tuesday,  September  18,  8:00  p.  m . 

224 

Thursday,  September  20,  4:30  p.  m . 

102 

Tuesday,  September  18,  6:15  p.  m . 

113 

Wednesday,  September  19,  6:15  p.  m . 

103 

Thursday,  September  20,  8:00  p.  m . 

110 

Wednesday,  September  19,  4:30  p.  m . 

Adm.  Bldg. 

Wednesday,  September  19,  4:00  p.  m . 

109 

Wednesday,  September  19,  7:00  p.  m . 

109 

Tuesday,  September  18,  7:00  p.  m . 

111 

Thursday,  September  20,  7:00  p.  m . 

111 

Monday,  September  17,  6:15  p.  m . 

109 

Monday,  September  17,  7:30  p.  m . 

109 
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Class  Schedule  by  Subjects 


SCHEDULE  OF^CLASSES — Continued 


Subject 


Day  and  hour  of  first  meeting  of  class 


GEOGRAPHY — (second  semester) — 


GERMAN— 


Elementary  German,  Sec.  I . 

Elementary  German,  Sec.  II . 

Second-Year  Composition  and  Conversation 

Modern  Authors . 

Conversational  German . . 

HISTORY— 


Monday,  September  17,  4:00  p.  m. . . 
Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m. . . 
Tuesday,  September  18,  7:00  p.  m. . . 
Friday,  September  21,  7:00  p.  m. . . . 
Wednesday,  September  19,  7:30  p.  m 


American  History . . 

American  Colonial  (Advanced  Course) . 

Recent  American  History  (Advanced  Course) 

Europe  since  1815 . 

Political  and  Social  History  of  England . 

History  of  Indiana . 

HYGIENE— 

Elementary  Hygiene . 

JOURNALISM— 

Elementary  Advertising . 

Special  Feature  Stories . 

LAW— 

Business  Law . 

Indiana  School  Law . 

MATHEMATICS— 

College  Algebra,  Sec.  I . 

College  Algebra,  Sec.  II . 

Plane  Trigonometry,  Sec.  I . 

Plane  Trigonometry,  Sec.  II . 

Analytic  Geometry . 

General  Mathematics,  Sec.  I . 

General  Mathematics,  Sec.  II . 

Elementary  Calculus . 

MUSIC— 

Appreciation  of  Music . 

History  of  the  Opera . 

Public  School  Music . 

PHYSICS — 

General  Physics,  Sec.  I . 

General  Physics,  Sec.  II . . . . 

PHYSIOLOGY— 

Elementary  Physiology . 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE— 


Monday,  September  17,  4:15  p.  m. . . 
Monday,  September  17,  7:30  p.  m. . . 
Monday,  September  17,  7:30  p.  m. . . 
Tuesday,  September  18,  7:30  p.  m. . . 
Tuesday,  September  18,  7:30  p.  m. . . 
Tuesday,  September  18,  4:15  p.  m. . . 

Wednesday,  September  19,  8:00  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  September  19,  7:40  p.  m 
Wednesday,  September  19,  6:15  p.  m 

Monday,  September  17,  7:30  p.  m. . . 
Tuesday,  September  18,  7:30  p.  m. . . 

Monday,  September  17,  4:00  p.  m. . . 
Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m. . . 
Thursday,  September  20,  4:00  p.  m. . 
Thursday,  September  20,  7:00  p.  m. . 
Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m. . . 
Friday,  September  21,  4:00  p.  m ... . 
Friday,  September  21,  7:00  p.  m.  . . . 
Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m. . . 

Thursday,  September  20,  8:00  p.  m. . 
Thursday,  September  20,  8:00  p.  m.. 
Thursday,  September  20,  6:20  p.  m. . 

Monday,  September  17,  4:00  p.  m. . . 
Monday,  September  17,  7:00  p.  m. . . 

Friday,  September  21,  7:00  p.  m.  . . . 


Community  Civics . 

Current  Political  Problems . 

National  and  International  Questions  of  Today 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY— 

Social  Psychology  (Means  of  Social  Control) . 

Mental  Measurements  (Intelligence  Tests) . 

Elementary  Psychology . 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology . 

SPANISH— 

Elementary  Spanish,  Sec.  I . . . 

Elementary  Spanish,  Sec.  II . 

ZOOLOGY— 

Embryology . 

Invertebrate  Zoology . 


Thursday,  September  20,  6:15  p.  m. . 
Thursday,  September  20,  8:00  p.  m. . 
Thursday,  September  20,  8:00  p.  m. . 

Wednesday,  September  19,  4:00  p.  m 
Tuesday,  September  18,  6:15  p.  m. . . 
Tuesday,  September  18,  7:30  p.  m. . . 
Monday,  September  17,  6:15  p.  m. . . 

Tuesday,  September  18,  4:00  p.  m. . . 
Tuesday,  September  18,  7:00  p.  m. . . 

Friday,  September  21,  4:15  p.  m. . . . 
Friday,  September  21,  4:15  p.  m _ 


Room 


108 

108 

116 

108 

108 

111 

107 

107 

107 

107 

111 

102 

103 

103 

115 

115 

103 

103 

103 

103 

116 
111 
111 

104 

112 

112 

112 

322 

322 

103 

106 

106 

106 

102 

103 

103 

102 

106 

106 

103 

103 
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Page 

Administrative  and  Instructional  Staff .  34 

Calendar .  ii 

Description  of  Courses — 

Accounting,  Introduction  to .  3 

Acting,  Play .  16 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology .  10 

Advertising .  23 

American  History .  20 

American  Colonial  History .  20 

American  Literature .  14 

Analytic  Geometry . > .  24 

Applied  Psychology .  30 

Appreciation  of  Music .  25 

Arithmetic,  Methods  in .  9 

Art — 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art .  9 

Composition  and  Design .  17 

Astronomy — 

Descriptive  Astronomy .  2 

Auditing,  Part  I .  5 

Basketball  Coaching .  32 

Botany — 

Elementary  Botany .  2 

Ecology .  2 

Bookkeeping .  3 

Business — 

English .  12 

Law .  6 

Business  English .  12 

Business  Law .  6 

Calculus .  24 

Chemistry — 

Inorganic  Chemistry .  3 

Qualitative  Analysis .  3 

Childhood  Psychology .  30 

Clinical  Psychology .  30 

College  Algebra .  24 

Commerce  and  Finance —  j 

Introduction  to  Accounting  (Bookkeeping) .  3 

Introduction  to  Accoimting  (Advanced  Course) .  4 

Auditing,  Part  I .  5 

Business  Law . 6 

Commercial  Correspondence .  7 

Sales  Management  (Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency) .  7 
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Index 


Page 


Commercial  Correspondence  .  7 

Composition  and  Design .  17 

Composition,  English .  13 

Community  Civics . 27 

Conversational  French .  18 

Conversational  German . 19 

Current  Events . 27 

Descriptive  Astronomy .  2 

Dramatic  Art  (Play  Acting) .  16 

Economics  and  Sociology — 

Economic  Problems .  8 

Social  Problems  and  Education .  8 

Education — 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology .  10 

Elementary  Educational  Psychology .  9 

Indiana  School  Law .  10 

Intelligence  Tests  (Mental  Measurements) .  11 

Introduction  to  Teaching .  9 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art .  9 

Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School .  12 

School  Budgets  and  Accounting .  12 

Public  School  Music .  10 

School  Administration .  12 

School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment .  12 

Secondary  Education .  10 

Elementary  Educational  Psychology .  9 

Elementary  Botany .  2 

Embryology .  32 

English — 

American  Literature .  14 

Business  English .  12 

Freshman  Composition .  13 

Play  Acting . 16 

Public  Speaking .  16 

Oral  Interpretation .  15 

Shakespeare .  16 

Freshman  English  Literature .  14 

Sophomore  English  Literature .  17 

Victorian  Literature .  17 

European  History .  21 

Fine  Arts — 

Composition  and  Design .  17 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art .  17 

French — 

Elementary .  18 

Second-Year  Grammar  (Composition  and  Conversation) .  18 

Second-Year  Reading  (Modern  French  Prose) .  18 

Conversational  (first  semester) .  18 

Conversational  (second  semester) .  19 

French,  Elementary .  18 
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Page 

General  Mathematics .  24 

Genetics .  32 

Geography .  19 

Geology .  19 

German — 

First-Year .  19 

Conversational . 19 

Second-Year  (Composition  and  Conversation) .  19 

Second-Year  Reading  (Modern  Authors) .  19 

History — 

American .  20 

American  Colonial .  20 

Europe  since  1815 . 21 

Indiana .  21 

Political  and  Social  History  of  England  since  Waterloo  .  .  21 

Recent  American  History .  20 

Hygiene .  22 

Indiana  History .  21 

Indiana  School  Law .  10 

Inorganic  Chemistry .  3 

Intelligence  Tests  (Mental  Measurements) .  11 

Introduction  to  Accounting .  3 

Introduction  to  Teaching .  9 

Journalism — 

General  Advertising  Principles .  23 

Special  Feature  Stories .  23 

Law — 

Business .  23 

Indiana  School  Law .  23 

Literature — 

American  Literature .  14 

Shakespeare .  16 

Sophomore  Literature .  17 

Victorian  Literature .  17 

Mathematics — 

Analytic  Geometry .  24 

Arithmetic,  Methods  in .  9 

Calculus .  24 

College  Algebra .  24 

General .  24 

Trigonometry .  24 

Mental  Measurements .  11 

Methods  in  Arithmetic .  9 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art .  9 

Music — 

Appreciation .  25 

History  of  the  Opera .  25 

Public  School  Music .  26 

National  and  International  Questions  of  Today .  28 

Oral  Interpretation .  15 
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Index 


Page 

Personal  Efficiency  and  Salesmanship . . .  7 

Physics — 

General  Physics .  26 

Physiology — 

Physiology .  26 

Play  Acting .  16 

Political  Science — 

Community  Civics .  27 

Current  Events .  27 

National  and  International  Questions  of  Today .  28 

Problems  of  Parent-Teacher  Organizations .  33 

Psychology  and  Philosophy — 

Advanced  Educational .  30 

Applied .  30 

Childhood .  30 

Clinical .  30 

Elementary . r .  29 

Elementary  Educational .  30 

Intelligence  Tests  (Mental  Measurements) .  29 

Means  of  Social  Control .  29 

Social  Ethics .  30 

Public  School  Music . * .  10 

Public  Speaking .  16 

Qualitative  Analysis .  3 

Sales  Management  (Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency) .  7 

Second-Year  Reading  and  Grammar  (French) .  18 

Secondary  Education .  10 

Second-Year  German .  19 

Shakespeare .  16 

Sociology — 

Social  Problems  and  Education .  8 

Sophomore  Literature .  17 

Spanish — 

Elementary .  30 

Special  Feature  Stories .  23 

Special  Courses — 

Basketball  Coaching .  32 

Problems  of  Parent-Teacher  Organizations .  33 

Trigonometry . * .  24 

Victorian  Literature .  17 

Zoology — 

Embryology .  32 

Genetics .  32 

Invertebrate  Zoology .  31 

N ature  Study .  32 
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Administrative  and  Instructional  Staff 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

i  William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Robert  E.  Cavanaugh,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 

^  Frank  H.  Streightoff,  Ph.D.,  in  Charge  of  Courses  in  Commerce. 

(  Ralph  E.  Carter,  A.M.,  in  Charge  of  Courses  in  Education. 
j\  Mary  B.  Orvis,  A.M.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis  Center;  in  Charge  of 
Courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

H.  H.  Anderson,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Walton  S.  Bittner,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Extension  Di¬ 
vision. 

J.  Willard  Bolte,  B.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Sales  Management. 
Henry  Holland  Carter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Ralph  E.  Carter,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division. 
Robert  E.  Cavanaugh,  A.M.,  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division. 
Fred  Victor  Chew,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Insurance. 
Raymond  H.  Coon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

Bert  S.  Davisson,  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

v  _ 

Frederick  A.  Doebber,  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Traffic  Clubs  of 
America;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Traffic. 

Theodore  W.  Douglas,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Prentice  D.  Edwards,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

C.  W.  Emshoff,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 
Logan  Esarey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

(Mrs.)  Clara  Fischer,  A.B.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  German. 

Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Edgar  G.  Frazier,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

John  L.  Geiger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Clinton  H.  Givan,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Commercial 
Law. 

Mabel  M.  Harlan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

William  E.  Jenkins,  A.M.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Literature. 
Ernest  J.  L6veque,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Lander  MacClintock,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages. 

Velorus  Martz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 
Laurens  J.  Mills,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Will  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Zoology. 

William  T.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Lee  R.  Norvelle,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Mary  B.  Orvis,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division. 
Joseph  W.  Piercy,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Journalism. 
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Thurman  B.  Rice,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
and  Public  Health,  School  of  Medicine. 

Chauncey  E.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Charles  J.-  Sembower,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

George  S.  Snoddy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Henry  T.  Stephenson,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  English. 

Blanche  Stillson,  A.B.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Frank  H.  Streightoff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration  in 
the  Extension  Division. 

Roy  A.  Tower,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Walter  E.  Treanor,  LL.B.,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Edgar  Lee  Yeager,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Herman  H.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

(Mrs.)  Mary  H.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 


General  Information 


University  Extension  is  an  instrument  for  carrying  to  the  general 
public  the  privileges  of  a  University. 

Extension  Classes  are  organized  all  over  the  state  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  Indiana  University  for: 

1.  Persons  engaged  in  business  who  desire  further  business  training. 

2.  Teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  desire  professional  training. 

3.  Those  who  desire  enrichment  of  their  lives  thru  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  understanding. 

The  Office  of  the  Indianapolis  Extension  Center  is  at  122  East  Michi¬ 
gan  Street:  Riley  4297. 

The  Office  Hours  are:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  9:45  p.m.; 
Saturday  8:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Students  desiring  advice  on  programs  of 
study  and  matters  relating  to  credentials  should  visit  the  office  between 
the  hours  of  8:30  and  5  or  else  arrange  for  special  conferences. 

Most  Classes  Meet  at  122  East  Michigan  Street,  but  some  are  held 
at  the  Riley  Hospital  and  at  the  Dental  School.  Each  two-hour  class 
meets  sixteen  times  unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  bulletin.  Three-hour 
classes  meet  seventeen  times. 

Classes  Begin  Thursday,  September  20. 

Classes  are  Open  to  any  adult  who  can  pursue  the  work  with  profit. 
University  credit,  however,  is  granted  only  to  those  who  comply  with 
the  University  entrance  conditions.  The  Division  is  always  ready  to 
certify  to  any  work  successfully  completed. 

Registrations  for  classes  are  received  at  any  time  after  September  1. 
After  October  11,  students  are  admitted  to  classes  only  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  instructor.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  the  fee  for 
the  class  has  been  paid. 

Fees  are  Payable  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students 
registering  for  more  than  one  course,  however,  may  pay  for  one  course 
at  registration.  The  remainder  must  be  paid  for  by  October  20. 

Registrations  are  Received  only  in  the  office  of  the  Center,  where 
students  may  fill  out  the  proper  blanks,  pay  their  fees,  and  receive  the 
cards  admitting  them  to  classes.  After  October  U,  an  extra  fee  of  $1 
for  late  registration  is  charged. 

Consultation  on  programs  of  work  is  offered  by  the  Faculty  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  office  at  all  reasonable  times.  Deans  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Education  will  be  at  the  office 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  Friday,  September  21. 
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University  Credit  is  given  to  each  student  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course,  provided  the  student  has  met  all  prerequisites, 
including  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  The  requirements 
are  given  on  page  21. 

Class  Attendance  must  be  regular.  Credit  may  not  be  given  to  any 
student  who  has  not  attended  three-fourths  of  the  class  meetings  unless 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  instructor  for  making  up  the  work 
of  the  lost  meetings. 

Visiting  Classes  at  the  opening  of  the  semester  by  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  is  permitted.  No  person  may  attend  the  same  class  twice  without 
paying  the  fee . 

An  Examination  Fee  of  $1  is  charged  students  who  take  examina¬ 
tions  at  other  than  the  regular  times. 

Instructors  are  regular  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  or  specially  qualified  business  and  professional  men  who  have  been 
formally  approved  as  Extension  Lecturers  by  the  University. 

Classes  are  Withdrawn  in  case  the  registration  is  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  offering  them. 

The  Maximum  Work  that  may  be  taken  by  a  student  is  fifteen  hours 
per  semester,  the  equivalent  of  full  time  University  work.  ,  Persons 
employed  full  time  are  not  encouraged  to  take  more  than  two  courses 
at  a  time.  Complete  requirements  for  graduation  are  published  in  the 
University  Catalog.  Additional  information  is  given  on  page  22  of  this 
bulletin. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  work  may  be  completed  in  Indianapolis 
by  a  student  who  chooses  his  work  wisely  in  consultation  with  the  officers 
of  the  Center.  See  page  23. 

Correspondence  Courses,  offered  by  the  University,  may  be  carried 

to  supplement  class  work  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  Interested  persons 

✓ 

will  be  given  the  announcement  of  Correspondence  Courses. 

One-half  of  the  University  Course  may  be  completed  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Division,  but  Bachelor’s  degrees  are  given  only  to  those  whose 
last  year’s  work  is  done  in  residence  at  Bloomington. 

Certificates  in  Commerce  are  given  to  students  who  complete  a 
three-years’  course  outlined  by  the  Extension  Division.  See  page  25. 

* 

The  Master’s  Degree  in  certain  subjects  may  be  earned  entirely  by 
work  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  See  page  27. 

For  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  see  page  30. 

Teacher  Training  may  be  obtained  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  See 
page  24. 
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Purdue  University  Accepts  for  credit  on  the  engineering  curriculum 
certain  courses  offered  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  For  information  stu¬ 
dents  should  confer  with  the  officer  in  charge. 

A  Circulating  Library,  consisting  of  books  owned  by  the  Division 
and  a  deposit  by  the  Public  Library,  is  available  to  students  during 
oflice  hours  and  until  9:45  p.m.  from  Monday  to  Friday. 

Courses  are  Described  in  detail  on  the  following  pages. 


Description  of  Courses 


The  following*  descriptions  cover  courses  which  carry  credit  toward 
a  degree.  The  credit  courses  are  practically  identical  with  those  offered 
in  residence  at  the  University.  A  student  who  receives  credit  for  an 
extension  course  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  same  or  similar  course  in 
residence  and  receive  credit  for  both. 

The  letter  E,  which  appears  with  each  course  number,  indicates 
merely  that  the  course  is  offered  by  the  Extension  Division  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  letters  a  and  b  indicate  which  semester  of  the  year’s  work 
is  being  announced  if  the  course  is  one  which  is  given  thruout  the  Uni¬ 
versity  year.  The  course  in  Clinical  Psychology  is  given  at  the  Riley 
Hospital.  The  courses  in  Chemistry  and  General  Biology  are  given  at 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  Pennsylvania  and  Walnut  Streets.  All  other 
classes  meet  at  122  East  Michigan  Street. 

Course  numbers  have  been  changed  by  the  addition  of  prefixed  “1” 
and  “2,”  the  more  elementary  courses  being  in  the  one  hundreds  and 
the  more  advanced  in  the  two  hundreds. 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  available  for  graduate 
credit. 

ART 

E106.  The  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m. 
Room  44.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Miss  Stillson. 

This  course  will  include  a  summary  of  the  great  periods  in  art  his¬ 
tory.  The  great  age  of  sculpture  and  architecture  in  Greece,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  the  productions  of  modern  times  will  be  considered.  The 
discussion  will  not  be  limited  to  matters  of  technique,  but  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  show  the  relations  existing  between  the  various  art 
manifestations  and  the  times  and  peoples  which  produced  them. 

ACCOUNTING 

N.B.  At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  any  class  in  accounting, 
except  Course  102,  may  be  held  beyond  the  scheduled  hour  of  closing. 

ElOla.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Part  I.  Section  1,  Monday,  6-8:15 
p.m.;  Section  2,  Wednesday,  6-8:15  p.m.  Room  20.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

This  beginners’  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  never  kept  books 
or  studied  bookkeeping.  The  work  consists  of  lectures,  discussions, 
drills,  problems,  and  the  keeping  of  practice  books.  The  student  learns 
the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  and  has  practice  in  operating 
several  books  of  original  entry,  the  general  ledger,  subsidiary  ledgers, 
and  control  accounts.  The  trial  balance  and  simple  working  sheet  are 
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used  as  an  aid  in  closing  books  and  in  drafting  balance  sheets  and  operat¬ 
ing  statements.  The  accounting  for  sole  proprietorships  and  for  part¬ 
nerships  is  emphasized.  (Cost  of  books  about  $4.) 

ElOlb.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Part  II.  Tuesday,  6-8:15  p.m. 
Room  20.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

A  continuation  of  Course  101a,  open  to  students  who  have  had  one 
year  of  high  school  bookkeeping,  to  bookkeepers  of  somewhat  limited 
experience,  and  to  others  upon  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  study 
centers  about  an  incorporated  manufacturing  business  using  a  voucher 
system  and  several  subsidiary  ledgers.  Attention  is  devoted  to  the 
accounting  peculiar  to  corporations  including  stocks,  bonds,  sinking 
funds,  reserves,  surpluses,  dividends,  and  financial  statements.  The 
course  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  interpretation  of  financial 
statements.  A  practice  set  is  supplemented  with  many  problems.  (Cost 
of  books  about  $4.) 

E102a.  Advanced  Accounting.  Parti.  Thursday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  20. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

This  is  the  first  half  of  a  year  course  which  includes  such  topics  as: 
the  form  of  the  balance  sheet,  the  operating  statements,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  surplus;  subsidiary  ledgers,  installment  sales,  agencies  and 
branches,  consignments,  joint  ventures,  partnership  problems,  insolvency, 
liquidation,  application  of  funds,  variations  in  net  profit,  consolidated 
statements,  estates,  and  insurance  settlements.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  Course  E101  or  its  equivalent.  (Cost  of  text  about  $4.) 

E203.  Auditing.  Monday,  6:15-8:30  p.m.  Room  34.  Three  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Emshoff. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  audit  illustrated  by  problems  and  by  a 
practice  audit  which  involves  the  preparation  of  work  papers  and  of  a 
final  report.  (Cost  of  text  about  $4.) 

E205.  Cost  Accounting.  Tuesday,  6:15-8:30  p.m.  Room  34.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Emshoff. 

Cost  accounting  is  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  method  and 
purpose.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  cost  accounting  as  a  means  of 
control.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  carefully  graded  prob- 

i 

lems  and  a  practice  set  designed  to  develop  the  fundamental  principles. 
(Cost  of  text  about  $4.) 


COMMERCE 

E213.  Business  Organization  and  Management.  Thursday,  8-9:45  p.m. 

Room  20.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion,  including  ownership,  location,  departmentization,  budgeting,  stock 
control,  purchasing,  and  morale.  (Cost  of  text  about  $6.)  Prerequisites 
for  University  credit,  Economics  101  and  Accounting  101. 
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E214.  Sales  Management.  Wednesday,  6:15-8:30  p.m.  Room  31.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  v  Mr.  Bolte. 

A  treatment  of  such  problems  as  commodity  analysis,  sales  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  psychology  of  selling,  the  methods  of  selling,  sales  campaigns, 
and  the  legal  aspects  of  sales.  Prerequisites  for  University  credit,  Eco¬ 
nomics  101  and  Accounting  101. 

'  E240.  Real  Estate.  Tuesday,  6:15-8:30  p.m.  Room  42.  Three  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Chew. 

This  course  deals  with  such  practical  subjects  as:  the  valuation  of 
real  estate,  financing  real  estate,  legal  aspects  of  real  estate,  taxation, 
office  organization,  selling  real  estate,  renting,  leasing,  insuring,  adver¬ 
tising,  community  analysis,  and  forecasting.  Prerequisite  for  university 
credit,  Economics  101.  (Cost  of  text  about  $5.) 

E260.  Business  Law.  Thursday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  33.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10.  '  Mr.  Givan. 

The  business  man  is  brought  into  daily  contact  with  problems  in¬ 
volving  law.  Many  unnecessary  losses  could  be  avoided  by  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  simplest  principles  of  the  law.  The  fundamental  legal 
doctrines  involved  in  business  are  capable  of  such  clear  and  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance.  This  course  is  therefore  of 
immediate  benefit  to  the  student.  Among  other  subjects  the  topics 
covered  are  contracts,  sales,  agency,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments, 
partnerships,  corporations,  and  common  carriers.  The  course  is  planned 
for  two  semesters,  but  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  either  semes¬ 
ter.  (Cost  of  text  for  the  year  $2.50.) 

E.  Traffic  Management.  Friday,  6-8  p.m.  Room  44.  No  University 
credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Doebber. 

This  course  is  elementary  in  character  and  will  serve  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  fundamentals  or  basic  principles  of  traffic  man¬ 
agement.  The  work  will  embody  features  pertaining  to  the  various 
transportation  agencies  and  the  relationship  of  such  agencies  to  the 
shipper  and  receiver  of  freight,  as  defined  in  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com¬ 
merce.  The  course  was  instituted  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  benefit¬ 
ing  persons  employed  in  the  shipping  offices  and  traffic  departments  of 
industries,  also  persons  employed  in  railroad  and  other  transportation 
agency  offices,  who  seek  to  acquaint  themselves  better  with  traffic  man¬ 
agement.  (Cost  of  books  about  $5.) 

E.  Advanced  Traffic  Management.  Friday,  8-10  p.m.  Room  44.  No 
University  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Doebber. 

This  course  is  planned  to  deal  with  transportation  law,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  rate  cases,  and  procedure  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  two  semesters 
of  elementary  work  in  traffic  management  are  eligible.  Others  may  be 
admitted  providing  they  can  qualify. 
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CHEMISTRY 

EI01.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-9  p.m.  Chemical 
laboratory  at  School  of  Dentistry.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$25.  Dr.  Davisson. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  covering  the  regular 
introductory  course  in  chemistry.  The  work  deals  with  the  laws  and 
theoretical  principles  of  the  subject  with  specific  study  of  the  more 
common  elements  and  their  compounds.  This  course  will  be  followed 
the  second  semester  by  Course  103,  Qualitative  Analysis.  Students  may  , 
be  charged  a  small  fee  to  cover  reagents  and  breakage. 

ECONOMICS 

EElOla.  Political  Economy.  Monday,  6:15-8:30  p.m.  Room  42.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Chew. 

This  is  the  first  half  of  a  course  planned  to  run  thruout  the  year. 
No  University  credit  is  allowed  for  either  half  of  the  course  until  both 
halves  have  been  completed,  but  either  half  may  be  taken  first.  The 
course  presents  the  principles  underlying  business  relations  and  applies 
these  principles  to  such  specific  problems  as  production,  consumption, 
trade,  transportation,  insurance,  and  labor  problems.  A  thoro  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  principles  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  modern 
political,  social,  and  industrial  problems,  movements,  and  measures.  The 
course  is  therefore  prerequisite  to  University  credit  in  advanced  courses 
in  economics  and  commerce.  (Cost  of  text  for  the  year  approximates  $4.) 

EDUCATION 

E101  (Ela).  Introduction  to  Teaching.  Monday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room  30. 
Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

An  elementary  course,  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  present- 
day  educational  problems  and  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  in  their 
solution.  This  course  is  basic  and  is  required  of  all  elementary  school 
teachers. 

E122Ar.(E4Ar.).  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  Given  in  the  second  semester. 

E122Re.(E61).  Reading  and  Phonics.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  30. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Carter. 

The  entire  field  of  methods  in  teaching  reading  will  be  covered. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  vocabulary  building.  Most  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  put  on  silent  reading  in  relation  to  proper  study  habits. 
Methods  of  promoting  and  testing  pupils’  development  in  specific  reading 
habits  will  be  demonstrated  and  studied. 

E122M.(42).  Public  School  Music.  Friday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  32. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Geiger. 

This  course  is  required  for  the  elementary  school  license. 
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E202.  Character  Education.  Wednesday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  31.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Martz. 

An  attempt  to  consider  the  nature  of  moral  ideals  and  moral  conduct, 
together  with  the  general  principles  underlying  their  development. 

E301  (E3a).  Secondary  Education.  Tuesday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room  30. 
Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Carter. 

This  course  deals  with  important  facts  about  secondary  education 
that  all  high  school  teachers  should  know.  Some  of  the  main  topics 
are:  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  and 

Europe,  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  elementary  schools  and 

colleges,  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers,  character  of  the  high 
school  student  body,  extra-curricular  activities,  the  reorganization  move¬ 
ment  in  administration  including  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  curriculum. 

E411(llb).  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Wednesday,  5:45-8  p.m. 
Room  30.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Carter. 

The  readings,  exercises,  and  problems  of  the  course  will  aid  the 

teacher  in  such  practical  teaching  activities  as  (1)  analyzing  typical 
study  processes,  (2)  diagnosing  causes  of  failure  in  different  kinds  of 
school  work,  (3)  planning  remedial  treatment  for  specific  weaknesses, 
and  (4)  arranging  conditions  most  favorable  to  economical  learning. 
Required  for  the  high  school  licenses.  Not  open  for  graduate  credit. 

*E501  (10a).  Philosophy  of  Education.  Wednesday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room 
31.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15  ($22.50  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Martz. 

A  consideration  of  some  fundamental  educational  concepts  and  of 
the  aims  and  nature  of  the  learning  process. 

*E537  (12b).  High  School  Curriculum.  Tuesday,  7:15-9:30  p.m.  Room 
31.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $22.50.  Mr.  Franzen. 

Graduate  course.  Required  for  the  high  school  principal’s  license. 

*E552  (12a).  High  School  Administration.  Tuesday,  4-6:15  p.m.  Room 
31.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15  ($22.50  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Franzen. 

Required  for  the  high  school  principal’s  license.  Graduate  course. 
Open  to  Seniors  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

*E567  (48).  Indiana  School  Law.  Saturday,  10-11:45  a.m.  Room  31. 
One  hour’s  credit.  Fee  $5  ($7.50  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Treanor. 

Required  for  the  administrative  and  supervisory  licenses.  Graduate 
course.  Open  to  Seniors  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

*E714(16E).  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology.  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m. 

Room  43.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Carter. 

This  course  applies  psychological  principles  and  methods  in  giving 
teachers  practical  experience  in  the  preparation  and  experimental  use 
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of  “learning  exercises’’  and  “study  helps”  for  upper  grade  and  high 
school  pupils.  Such  material  (1)  gives  pupils  very  definite  things  to 
do  in  preparing  each  lesson;  (2)  it  insures  much  thought  during  study; 
(3)  it  enables  pupils  to  learn  many  things  for  themselves  that  they  would 
not  learn  otherwise;  (4)  it  provides  for  fairly  wide  individual  differences; 

(5)  it  lays  a  good  basis  for  the  diagnosis  of  pupils’  difficulties;  and 

(6)  it  is  almost  necessary  in  giving  systematic  training  in  study 
habits.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  work  in  one  of  three  or  four 
groups  that  will  prepare  material  based  on  as  many  different  texts 
in  actual  use  in  the  schools.  Graduate  course. 

ENGLISH 

Writing 

♦ 

ElOla.  English  Composition.  Section  1,  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.,  Room 
32,  Mr.  Sanders;  Section  2,  Monday,  8-9:45  p.m.,  Room  32, 
Mr.  Tower;  Section  3,  Tuesday,  6:15-8  p.m.,  Room  43,  Mr. 
Douglas.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  fundamental  and  is  required  of  all  Freshmen  at 
Indiana  University.  It  gives  the  student  the  basic  training  which 
enables  him  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  While  it  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  grammar,  it  serves  to  correct  the  individual’s  defects  in 
sentence  structure.  It  emphasizes  punctuation,  paragraphing,  idioms, 
and  the  correct  use  of  words.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required 
to  hand  in  a  weekly  theme  and  there  is  class  discussion  of  the  more 
common  mistakes.  The  course  is  highly  practical  since  it  enables  the 
student  to  speak  and  write  logically  and  effectively. 

ElOlb.  English  Composition.  Tuesday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  43.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Douglas. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  semester’s  work  and  is 
open  only  to  students  who  have  had  Course  101a  or  its  equivalent.  It 
completes  the  first  year’s  work  in  English  composition  and  should  be 
taken  by  persons  who  plan  to  attend  the  University.  The  course  has  the 
following  objectives:  to  make  writing  easy  and  interesting,  as  well  as 
correct;  to  learn  to  use  words  with  great  care  as  to  their  exact  meanings 
and  to  increase  the  active  vocabulary  so  that,  with  a  growing  wealth 
of  interests  and  experiences,  adequate  means  of  expression  will  be  avail¬ 
able;  to  teach  something  of  the  special  technique  of  description  for  both 
its  practical  and  its  artistic  uses.  This  discipline  will  serve  to  reinforce 
the  study  of  effective  diction. 

*E259b.  Advanced  Composition.  Tuesday,  6:30-8:15  p.m.  Room  40.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Stephenson. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  seriously  interested  in 
writing  and  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  one  year’s  work  in  English 
Composition.  Students  are  permitted  to  write  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  will  receive  criticism  in  class  and  in  conferences 
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with  the  instructor.  Open  to  students  who  have  not  already  earned 
more  than  four  hours  of  credit  in  advanced  composition.  A  total  of  six 
hours  of  credit  is  all  that  is  permitted  in  advanced  composition  courses. 
May  be  counted  as  part  of  the  thirty  hours  required  for  the  Master’s 
degree. 

Short  Story  Writing.  See  Journalism. 

Feature  Writing.  See  Journalism. 

Literature 

E102a.  Freshman  English  Literature.  Wednesday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room 
32.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Mills. 

The  regular  Freshman  course  in  English  literature  comprises  two 
semesters  of  study  of  literary  types.  Each  half  of  the  course  gives 
separate  credit,  but  both  are  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  work  in 
English  literature  and  are  required  of  all  English  majors.  The  types 
studied  in  the  first  semester’s  work  are  the  essay  and  the  drama.  The 
origin  and  history  of  the  essay  are  discussed,  and  representative  essays 
of  Bacon,  Addison,  Steele,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Arnold,  Stevenson,  and  other 
writers,  old  and  modern,  are  read.  In  the  drama,  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
their  subdivisions  are  considered,  and  five  or  six  plays  are  studied  in 
detail.  The  plays  read  range  from  Shakespeare’s  day  to  modern  times. 
The  aim  of  the  course  as  a  whole  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principal  types  of  literature,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  background  for 
later  courses  and  for  intelligent  and  pleasurable  reading. 

E121a.  Sophomore  English  Literature.  Friday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  40. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Carter. 

This  is  a  study  of  representative  great  English  authors.  During 
the  first  semester  selections  from  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Milton  are  read.  During  the  second  semester  selections  from  the  works 
of  Swift,  Wordsworth,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold  are  read.  An  attempt  is 
made  not  only  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  selections  read,  but  also 
to  give  him  some  adequate  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  work  of  each 
author.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  work  in  literature 
and  is  required  of  all  English  majors.  The  course  is  given  thruout  the 
year. 

*E238.  The  Seventeenth-Century  Lyric.  Wednesday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room 
32.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Mills. 

Lyric  poetry  was  one  of  the  notable  literary  types  in  seventeenth- 
century  England;  it  was  personal,  sometimes  whimsical,  often  reflective, 
always  musical.  In  this  course  the  poets  read  are:  Donne,  Jonson, 
Herrick,  Herbert,  Carew,  Suckling,  Milton,  Crashaw,  Vaughn,  Lovelace, 
Marvell,  Cowley,  Rochester,  and  Dryden.  The  poems  are  considered  in 
relation  to  the  lives  of  their  authors  and  to  the  time  in  which  they 
were  produced.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and,  with  the  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  graduate  students. 
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*E250.  Twentieth-Century  Poetry.  Friday,  6:30-8:15  p.m.  Room  31. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Sembower. 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  such  writers  as:  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  Rupert  Brook,  Witter  Bynner,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Padriac 
Colum,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  John  Drinkwater,  Max  Eastman,  Robert 
Frost,  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  Vachel  Lindsay,  John  Masefield,  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  Harriet  Monroe,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  Sara  Teasdale,  William  Butler  Yeats,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore,  James  Oppenheim,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Conrad  Aiken, 
and  other  significant  contemporary  poets.  The  poets  will  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of:  technique;  organic  rhythm;  images  and 
symbols;  democracy  and  the  new  themes;  patriotism,  love,  nature,  reli¬ 
gion,  personality,  children,  in  contemporary  poetry.  Open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  graduate 
students. 

*E251.  Twentieth-Century  Drama.  Tuesday,  6:30-8:15  p.m.  Room  32. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

/ 

This  course  takes  up  the  contributions  to  the  theater  arts  made 
by  Craig,  Appia,  and  other  reformers.  Representative  plays  by  O’Neill, 
Ervine,  Sidney  Howard,  George  Kelly,  Strindberg,  Chekhoff,  Andreev, 
Benavente,  Pirandello,  Brieux,  Schnitzler,  Molnar,  the  Capets,  Haupt¬ 
mann,  and  other  outstanding  dramatists  will  be  considered. 

E252a.  American  Literature.  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  31.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Tower. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  primarily  to  study  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment  as  it  appears  in  the  American  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of 
the  realistic  trend  of  the  later  years  of  the  century.  European  currents 
of  thought  will  be  considered  as  they  appear  in  America  and  such 
phenomena  as  agrarianism,  the  frontier,  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 
will  be  recognized.  Such  writers  as  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Whittier  will  be  studied;  but  the 
so-called  minor  writers,  from  1608  to  the  Civil  War,  will  also  receive 
considerable  attention.  Not  open  for  graduate  credit. 

*E253.  The  English  Novel.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  32.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

•  Mr.  Jenkins. 

The  following  novelists  will  be  considered  in  this  course:  Wells,  the 
novelist  of  contemporary  significance;  Hardy,  the  ironist;  Dickens,  the 
social  reformer;  Meredith,  the  satirist  of  masculine  egotism;  James,  the 
international  novelist;  Conrad,  the  novelist  of  romantic  obsession;  Ben¬ 
nett,  the  realist.  Turgenieff,  Tolstoy,  Dostoievsky,  and  Edith  Wharton 
will  also  be  considered. 
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*E254a.  Shakespeare.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  40.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Stephenson. 

About  twenty  plays  are  read,  some  thoroly  in  class  and  others  as 
outside  reading.  Among  the  plays  studied  will  be:  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV — Part  I,  Henry  V,  and 
Julius  Caesar. 

*E275.  Old  English.  Friday,  8:15-10  p.m.  Room  40.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  H.  H.  Carter. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  Old  English  language  and  literature.  Cook’s 
First  Book  in  Old  English  will  be  read  to  provide  drill  in  grammar  and 
the  reading  of  simple  texts.  Selections  from  the  best  Old  English 
literature  will  also  be  read  in  modern  English  translation  to  give  the 
student  a  more  extensive  idea  of  the  literature  as  a  whole.  Open  to 
graduate  students  and  undergraduates  of  advanced  standing. 

*E385.  Literary  Criticism.  Friday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  40.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  H.  H.  Carter. 

A  study  of  selected  works  of  literary  criticism  with  the  view  of 
arriving  at  a  critical  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  literature.  Open  to 
graduate  students. 


Oral  English 

E160a.  Public  Speaking.  Section  1,  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.,  Room  33, 
Mr.  Frazier;  Section  2,  Tuesday,  6:30-8:15  p.m.,  Room  33,  Mr. 
Frazier;  Section  3,  Thursday,  6:15-8  p.m.,  Room  32,  Mr.  Nor- 
velle.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  designed  for  anyone  desiring  training  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  practical  public  speaking.  The  work  consists  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  various  types  of  speeches,  such  as  business  talks, 
campaign  addresses,  after-dinner  speeches,  and  discussions  before  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  popular  assemblages.  It  helps  the  student  to  overcome 
self-consciousness  and  embarrassment,  and  develops  his  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  effectively  before  both  large  and  small  audiences.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  the  correction  of  faulty  speech  habits. 

E160b.  Public  Speaking.  Thursday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  32.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Norvelle. 

This  is  a  more  advanced  course  in  public  speaking,  intended  for 
students  who  have  had  Course  E160a,  or  considerable  experience. 

FRENCH 

ElOla1.  Elementary  French.  Friday,  6-8  p.m.  Room  43.  Five  hours’ 
credit  for  the  year.  Fee  $12.50  each  semester. 

Mr.  MacClintock. 

A  course  for  beginners  which  includes  the  study  of  grammar,  com¬ 
position,  and  reading.  It  runs  thruout  the  year,  and  corresponds  to  the 
first  semester’s  work  at  the  University. 
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ElOlb1.  Second-Semester  French.  Friday,  6-8  p.m.  Room  33.  Five 
hours’  credit  for  the  year.  Fee  $12.50  each  semester. 

.  Mr.  Leveque. 

This  course  is  intended  for  persons  who  have  had  one  year’s  work 
in  high  school  or  one  semester’s  work  in  the  University. 

E119a.  Modern  French  Prose.  Friday,  8-10  p.m.  Room  33.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  MacClintock. 

This  course  is  the  first  half  of  the  second  year’s  work.  Open  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  had  ten  hours  of  French  or  its  equivalent.  The  class 
will  meet  for  one  extra  session. 

E119b.  Modern  French  Prose.  Friday,  8-10  p.m.  Room  43.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Leveque. 

A  second-year  reading  course,  covering  the  work  of  the  second 
semester.  It  is  open  to  persons  who  have  had  one  year  and  a  half 
of  French  in  the  University  or  three  years  in  high  school.  The  class 
will  meet  for  one  extra  session. 

*E210a.  French  Novel:  Le  Roman  en  France  a  L’Epoque  Romantique. 

Saturday,  10-12:15.  Room  33.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15 
($22.50  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Leveque. 

Origines.  Influences  etrangeres.  L’exotisme:  Atala.  Le  Roman 
personnel:  Rene;  Delphine,  Corinne;  Les  freres  de  Rene:  Adolphe,  Ober- 
mann,  Amaury.  Le  Roman  historique:  Cinq-Mars,  Chronique  du  regne  de 
Charles  IX,  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  la  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  etc.;  Les 
Nouvelles  de  Prosper  Merimee;  Les  Romans  de  George  Sand;  Du  Ro- 
mantisme  au  realisme:  Balzac  et  la  Comedie  Humaine.  Open  to  third- 
and  fourth-year  students.  Course  may  also  be  arranged  for  graduate 
credit. 

GERMAN 

ElOla.  Elementary  German.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6-8  p.m.  Room 
41.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Mrs.  Fischer. 

This  course  covers  the  first  semester’s  work  in  residence.  It  is 
intended  for  beginners. 

HISTORY 

*E204a.  History  of  England  from  the  Beginning  to  1485.  Tuesday, 
6:30-8:15  p.m.  Room  21.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15 
for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Morgan. 

Altho  this  course  deals  with  the  origins  of  English  history,  it  will 
be  mainly  concerned  with  mediaeval  England.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  intellectual  background  of  English  history.  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization,  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  origins  of  the  jury,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Parliament,  the  rise  and  decline  of  feudalism  as  well  as  the 
political  outlines  of  the  period  will  be  stressed  in  the  course. 
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*E211a.  History  of  England  from  1815  to  1865.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m. 

Room  21.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate 
credit).  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  salient  social,  economic, 
and  political  forces  which  determined  the  history  of  England  during 
the  last  century.  Such  topics  as  the  rise  of  the  political  power  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Industrial  and  French  Revolutions,  the  movements  for 
political  and  social  democracy  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  Modem 
English  History  or  Modern  European  History. 

*E347.  Seminar  in  English  History  (Modern  Period).  Room  21.  Hours, 
credit,  and  fee  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Morgan. 

In  the  main  this  will  consist  in  the  individual  direction  of  graduate 
students  in  the  preparation  of  theses  and  term  papers. 

*E316.  Seminar  in  the  Historical  Method.  Saturday,  10-11:45  a.m. 

Room  21.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Esarey. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  nature  of  history,  methods,  historiography, 
purpose,  values,  relation  to  other  lines  of  thought  and  study.  Principles 
of  investigation  and  teaching  and  its  place  in  civilization.  The  course 
includes  a  critical  discussion  of  the  literature  of  history  and  of  the 
standard  authors.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  thesis  work  for  those 
qualified.  Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

*E330.  Development  of  the  Far  American  West.  Friday,  6:45-8  p.m. 

Room  21.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15  ($22.50  for  graduate 
credit).  Mr.  Esarey. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  country  until  it  is  organized  into  states  and  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States.  Discovery,  exploration,  Indians, 
trapping,  transportation,  mining,  Mormons,  range,  irrigation  are  some 
of  the  features.  Prerequisite,  American  History  (105)  and  approximately 
Senior  standing. 

*E331.  Indiana  in  the  Nation.  Friday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  21.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Esarey. 

This  is  a  study  of  Indiana’s  contribution  to  national  history  and  the 
national  influence  in  the  development  of  the  state.  It  should  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  general  course  in  United  States  history. 

HYGIENE 

E101.  Elementary  Hygiene.  Friday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  31.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Dr.  Rice. 

This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  health  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  The  com¬ 
mon  diseases  are  discussed  in  detail,  particular  attention  being  given 
to  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  the  diseases  of  children,  venereal  diseases, 
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cancer,  constipation,  and  degenerative  diseases.  It  is  of  special  interest 
to  teachers  and  parents. 


JOURNALISM 

t 

E203A.  Elementary  Advertising.  Friday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  42.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Piercy. 

A  course  for  students  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising.  It  deals  with  the  general  principles  that  underlie  all  forms  of 
advertising:  layout,  type,  border,  headlines,  illustrations,  ways  to  get 
attention  and  arouse  interest,  newspaper  and  magazine  copy.  The 
course  relates  theory  to  practice  by  giving  students  assignments  in  the 
actual  writing  of  advertisements. 

E207a.  Short  Story  Writing.  Wednesday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  21.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Miss  Orvis. 

This  course  deals  with  the  art  of  short  story  writing.  It  treats  of 
the  nature  of  the  short  story,  its  proper  subject-matter,  and  its  limita¬ 
tions;  plot,  characterization,  setting,  atmosphere,  angle  of  narration. 
The  classroom  time  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  criticism  of  stories 
written  by  students  and  to  the  discussion  of  outside  reading.  The 
course  is  intended  for  persons  seriously  interested  in  writing  fiction  and 
should  be  preceded  by  a  University  course  in  English  composition  or  its 
equivalent.  Students  lacking  this  preparation  will  be  required  to  submit 
stories  in  advance  of  admission  to  the  class. 

Seminar  in  Short  Story  Writing.  Alternate  Mondays,  6:30-8  p.m. 
Room  21.  No  credit.  Fee  $7.50.  Miss  Orvis. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  reading  and  criticism  of  short  stories 
written  by  students.  The  discussion  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  round 
table  and  will  be  entirely  informal.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  the 
advanced  course  in  short  story  writing,  2076,  or  its  equivalent.  Students 
not  meeting  this  requirement  will  be  admitted  provided  they  submit 
manuscripts  in  advance  of  enrollment  demonstrating  their  ability  to  do 
the  work. 

E211.  Special  Feature  Stories.  Friday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  42.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Piercy. 

This  course  will  cover  special  writing  for  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Students  wishing  to  register  should  consult  the  instructor 
as  to  their  eligibility. 


LATIN 

E229.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  44. 

Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Coon. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  divinities,  heroes,  and  other  super¬ 
natural  beings  of  classical  mythology,  together  with  the  main  myths 
connected  with  them.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  many  of  the  myths.  Their  significance  in  English 
literature  and  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  art  will  also  be  con- 
2-43197 
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sidered  in  this  course.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required  for  this 
course. 

*E225.  Horace:  Satires,  and  Epistles.  Tuesday,  6:30-8  p.m.  Room  44. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Coon. 

Selected  satires  and  epistles  will  be  read,  including  the  Ars  Poetica. 
Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  satire  as  a  literary  type  in  Latin 
literature,  with  special  reference  to  Lucilius,  Persius,  and  Juvenal.  Pre¬ 
requisite,  two  years  of  college  Latin.  For  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

MATHEMATICS 

E102.  College  Algebra.  Monday,  6-8  p.m.  Room  33.  Two  and  one- 
half  hours’  credit.  "Fee  $12.50.  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  regular  Freshman  course  in  algebra.  Trigonometry  and  An¬ 
alytical  Geometry  will  be  offered  during  the  second  semester. 

E104t.  General  Mathematics.  Thursday,  6-8:15  p.m.  Room  43.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Anderson. 

This  course  is  required  for  the  elementary  school  teacher’s  license. 
It  covers  the  general  principles  of  the  science  of  mathematics.  Pre¬ 
requisite,  one  year  of  high  school  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

E116.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.  Monday,  8-10:15  p.m. 
Room  33.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Edwards. 

This  course  covers:  annuities,  bond  values,  sinking  funds,  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  required  on  the  high  school  teacher’s  license  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 


MUSIC 

E17a.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Friday,  6:30-8:15  p.m.  Room  32.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Geiger. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  primitive  and  composed  rhythm; 
melody,  harmony,  balance  of  elements;  classic  and  romantic  period; 
voice  combinations;  folk  songs,  national  music,  dance  song;  types  of 
solos;  opera  and  oratorio  as  a  form  in  different  countries. 

E122.  Public  School  Music.  See  Education. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

E102a.  Physiology.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Two  hours’  credit.  Room 
43.  Fee  $10  each  semester.  Dr.  Rice. 

This  course  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  fundamental 
facts  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  facts  are  important  for  the 
understanding  of  hygiene,  health,  and  disease,  and  the  course  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  teachers  and  parents.  The  subject  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest  when  treated  from  the  practical  side.  The  course  is 
given  thruout  the  year. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

E101.  Principles  of  Psychology.  Thursday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room  42. 
Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Yeager. 

This  course  constitutes  a  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  human 
nature.  Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  elemental  brain  structure, 
it  treats  of  original  instinctive  endowments  and  then  proceeds  to  unfold 
in  detail  the  steps  of  mental  growth.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
practical  problems  of  everyday  life,  such  as  economy  in  memorizing, 
concentration  of  attention,  effective  reasoning,  and  regulation  of  the 
emotions.  The  course  is  recommended  as  preliminary  to  all  other 
courses  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  One  semester.  Repeated  the 
second  semester.  (Students  desiring  only  two  hours  of  credit  may 
obtain  it  by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor.) 

E221.  Psychology  of  Character.  Thursday,  8-9 : 45  p.m.  Room  42.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Yeager. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  psychological  and  the  other  closely 
related  factors  that  constitute  the  basis  for  such  personal  traits  as  are 
commonly  designated  as  “character”  or  “personality”  traits;  the  laws 
and  principles  according  to  which  development  along  these  lines  takes 
place;  the  methods  used  in  studying  and  measuring  these  traits,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  of  the  more  practical  applications  of  the  principles 
thus  far  worked  out.  The  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  psychological  study  of  this  phase  *of  human  behavior.  Open 
for  credit  to  those  who  have  had  Elementary  Psychology  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  except  in  special  cases  in  which  special  permission  may  be  granted 
by  the  instructor. 

*E256a.  Clinical  Psychology.  Friday,  4:15  p.m.  Riley  Hospital.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mrs.  Young. 

This  course  is  a  series  of  clinics  for  children.  The  children  are 
given  tests,  their  cases  are  diagnosed,  and  those  interested  in  treating 
the  cases  are  given  advice  as  to  their  handling.  The  instructor  supple¬ 
ments  the  demonstrations  with  lectures.  Prerequisite  for  University 
credit,  Principles  of  Psychology.  Two  semesters  of  the  work  may  be 
taken  for  credit.  The  course  is  particularly  valuable  to  school  teachers 
and  social  workers. 

E259.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Thursday,  6:30-8:45  p.m.  Room 
30.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15  ($22.50  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Young. 

This  course  aims  to  help  the  student  to  understand  why  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  do  the  things  they  do,  why  they  do  them  at  the  time  and 
in  the  way  they  do  them,  and  why  certain  kinds  of  behavior  are  fre¬ 
quently  considered  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  life.  The  physical, 
mental,  moral,  religious,  and  social  life  of  adolescence  are  studied  in  an 
effort  to  determine  methods  by  which  complete  development  may  be 
produced. 
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*E261.  Mental  Hygiene.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  42.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Snoddy. 

This  course  deals  with  mental  disturbances  as  they  occur  in  mental 

breakdown  of  the  normal  subject,  and  with  minor  and  major  mental 

»  ■* 

disorders  such  as  the  psycho-neuroses  and  insanities,  feeble-mindedness, 
repression,  complexes,  regression.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of  the 
application  of  psycho-analysis.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
mental  hygiene  of  human  efficiency.  Five  hours  of  psychology  is  a 
prerequisite,  but  workers  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  social  service 
who  have  had  a  standard  elementary  course  may  be  admitted  upon 
the  approval  of  the  instructor.  The  course  counts  for  graduate  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

*E220a.  Social  Evolution.  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  40.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Bittner. 

A  survey  of  evolution,  the  origin  and  development  of  man;  primi¬ 
tive  societies,  their  bonds,  control,  and  culture;  early  civilizations  and 
their  contribution  to  progress;  race  formation,  racial  clashes,  and  as¬ 
similation;  the  social  movement.  Open  for  graduate  credit. 

SPANISH 

E115a.  Elementary  Spanish.  Wednesday,  5:45-7:45  p.m.  Room  33. 
Five  hours’  credit  for  the  year.  Fee  $12.50  each  semester. 

Miss  Harlan. 

Essentials  of  grammar,  reading,  composition,  with  maximum  stress 
on  the  spoken  language.  This  course  taken  thruout  the  year  corresponds 
to  the  first  semester’s  work  at  Bloomington. 

E120a.  Second- Year  Spanish.  Wednesday,  7:45-10  p.m.  Room  33. 
Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Miss  Harlan. 

Translation,  oral  reading,  introduction  to  modern  prose  literature. 

ZOOLOGY 

El 01.  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-9  p.m. 
Biological  laboratory  at  School  of  Dentistry.  Five  hours’  credit. 
Fee  $25.  Mr.  Morgan. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  forms  of  animal  life  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  economic  importance.  Laboratory  work  will  include  micro¬ 
scopical  study  of  living  and  preserved  materials,  demonstrations,  and 
dissection.  Only  invertebrate  material  will  be  studied.  May  be  offered  in 
satisfaction  of  the  science,  pre-medical,  or  pre-dental  requirements.  By 
special  arrangement,  the  lecture  portion  of  this  course  may  be  taken 
separately.  This  course  will  be  followed  by  General  Vertebrate  Zoology 
the  second  semester. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Indiana 

University 


(These  requirements  apply  only  to  students  working  toward  Uni¬ 
versity  credit.  Classes  in  Indianapolis  are  open  to  anyone  wishing 
to  take  them  solely  for  the  information  to  be  gained.) 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  commissioned  high  school 
entitles  the  student  to  matriculate  in  the  University  and  to  receive 
entrance  credit  for  the  subjects  covered.  If  the  certificate  shows  that 
his  high  school  work  has  included  all  that  is  required  in  the  outline 
given  below,  he  is  admitted  to  full  college  standing  without  any  entrance 
examination.  The  four-years’  course  is  estimated  as  amounting  to  a 
total  of  sixteen  units,  which  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  work  represented  by  these 
sixteen  units  is  divided  into  prescribed  and  elective  subjects  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects,  11  units,  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  English,  3  units. 

2.  Mathematics,  2  units  (algebra,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1  unit). 

3.  Foreign  languages,  2  units  in  one  language. 

4.  History,  1  unit. 

5.  Science,  1  unit  in  one  science  (general  science  not  accepted). 

6.  Two  additional  units  selected  from  the  above  subjects. 

B.  Elective  subjects,  5  units. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 


The  A.B.  Degree.  For  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  students  are  required  to  complete  a  four-years’  course  of 
study.  The  prescribed  subjects  include: 

A.  Four  hours  of  English  Composition. 

B.  One  hour  of  hygiene  lectures. 

C.  Twenty  hours  of  language. 

D.  Twenty  hours  in  a  group  consisting  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  Ten  hours 
shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  two  different  departments,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

E.  Fourteen  hours  chosen  from  certain  other  groups  of  subjects.  (See  University 
Catalog.) 

F.  Four  hours  of  military  training  or  physical  education. 

Warning.  Extension  students  who  have  completed  as  much  as  thirty 
hours  of  University  work  are  warned  against  taking  further  courses 
without  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
to  do  their  major  work. 

Grades  and  Credit  Points.  Students  must  have  at  least  125  or  126 
credit  hours  for  graduation,  with  such  grades  as  to  entitle  the  student 
to  at  least  120  credit  points.  The  quality  of  a  student’s  work  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  semester  grades:  namely,  A  (95  to  100)  ;  B  (85 
to  94);  C  (75  to  84);  D  (65  to  74).  D  minus  is  the  lowest  passing 
grade.  The  grade  letters  carry  credit  points  as  follows :  A,  three  credit 
points  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit;  B,  two  credit  points;  C,  one 
credit  point;  D,  no  credit  points,  but  credit. 

The  B.S.  Degree  in  Education.  The  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree 
in  Education  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  candidates  for 
the  B.S.  are  not  required  to  take  any  University  work  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  or  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  science  group.  Students 
desiring  the  B.S.  degree  or  wishing  to  take  the  A.B.  degree  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  license  requirements  of  the  state,  should  consult 
Dean  Smith  or  Mr.  Carter  in  regard  to  the  planning  of  a  program  of 
study.  For  further  information  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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Freshman  Course 


The  requirements  of  the  Freshman  course  at  the  University  may 
be  substantially  fulfilled  by  one  or  two  years’  evening  work  in  the 
Indianapolis  Center.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested  for  the  Fresh¬ 
man  devoting  part  time  to  study. 

First  Year 


First  Semester 


English  Composition  .  2  hours 

French  .  2%  hours 

'  or 

Spanish  .  2*4  hours 

or 

German  .  5  hours 

Chemistry  .  5  hours 

or 

Biology  .  5  hours 

or 

Mathematics  .  2*4  hours 

or 

Accounting  .  3  hours 


Second  Semester 


English  Composition  .  2  hours 

French  .  2*4  hours 

or 

Spanish  .  2%  hours 

or 

% 

German  .  5  hours 

Chemistry  .  5  hours 

or 

Biology  .  5  hours 

or 

Mathematics  .  2%  hours 

or 

Accounting  .  3  hours 


Mid-year  High  School  Graduates.  Students  may  enter  University 
extension  classes  immediately  upon  graduation  from  high  school  in 
January.  Any  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  taken: 


English  Composition  101a 
Spanish  115a 

German  101b  or  Spanish  115b  (for  those 
who  have  had  1  year  in  high  school) 
French  101b2  (for  students  who  have  had 
a  year  and  a  half  of  work  in  high 
school) 

French  104a  (for  students  who  have  had 
2  years’  work  in  high  school) 


Freshman  English  Literature  102b 

Accounting  101a  or  101b 

Trigonometry  103 

Analytical  Geometry  106 

Teacher  Training  Courses  (see  page  24) 

American  History  105 

General  Zoology  lOlt 
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Teacher  Training 


The  Indianapolis  Center  offers  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
take  coursas  leading  to  professional  advancement  and  at  the  same  time 
counting  toward  graduation  at  the  University. 

Advanced  Courses  for  teachers  in  service  and  for  administrators  are 
offered  each  semester.  Many  individuals  are  carrying  such  courses  in 
order  to  renew  licenses,  to  secure  higher  licenses,  and  to  earn  graduate 
degrees  in  the  School  of  Education.  Those  interested  in  such  work 
should  consult  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Center. 

Courses  for  Prospective  Teachers.  Graduates  from  high  schools 
can  take  the  thirty  hours  of  work  required  for  the  rural  school  teacher’s 
course  and  receive  a  second  grade  license  which  will  enable  them  to 
teach  the  following  fall  in  either  rural  or  city  schools’  Students  thus 
completing  the  first  year  of  the  rural  course  may  enter  upon  the  second 
year  of  either^ the  primary  or  intermediate-grammar  grade  course  with¬ 
out  loss  of  credit,  and  upon  completion  of  the  second  year  of  such  course 
shall  receive  a  corresponding  first-grade  license. 

All  of  the  courses  listed  below  count  toward  a  university  degree, 
as  well  as  toward  the  different  licenses.  The  student  can  do  all  of  the 
work  required  for  the  second  grade  rural,  intermediate-grammar,  and 
primary  licenses  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  The  curriculum  is  as 
follows : 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Composition  101a  . 

Composition  101b  . 

.  2 

hours 

Introduction  to  Teaching  . . . . , 

Educational  Psychology 

.  3 

hours 

English  Literature  . 

U.S.  History  . 

.  3 

hours 

Mathematics  104t  . 

Methods  in  Arithmetic  . 

.  2 

hours 

Music  in  the  Schools  . 

Reading  and  Phonics  . 

Geography  . 

.  5 

hours 

The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  taken  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  The  complete  program,  however,  can  be  carried  only 
by  students  giving  practically  their  entire  time  to  study.  Other  stu¬ 
dents  may  find  it  advantageous  to  earn  fewer  credits  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Center  and  more  in  full-time  residence  study  at  Bloomington. 
Such  students  can  elect  any  of  the  above  subjects. 

Graduates  from  accredited  high  schools  may  enter  the  second 
semester  and  carry  almost  a  full  half-year’s  work.  The  following 
courses  are  suggested  for  such  students:  Composition  101a,  U.S.  His¬ 
tory,  Geography,  and  Educational  Psychology. 
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Extension  Courses  in  Commerce 


The  Extension  work  in  Commerce  is  planned  for  men  and  women 
who  are  ambitious  to  advance  in  business.  The  courses  are  of  two 
general  types.  The  aim  of  courses  of  the  first  class  is  to  impart  facts 
of  immediate  applicability  in  business.  Among  such  courses  are  those 
in  accounting,  business  English,  business  organization,  business  law, 
and  banking.  Courses  of  the  second  class,  such  as  economics,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  English  composition,  may  prove  even  more  valuable  by  im¬ 
proving  the  personal  bearing  or  widening  the  outlook  of  the  student 
even  tho  no  immediate  application  appears. 

Valuable  as  are  the  Extension  Courses  in  Commerce,  no  one  should 
enter  a  class  unless  he  is  willing  to  labor  hard  on  the  studies.  The 
instructors  are  expected  to  exact  first-class  work  from  the  students. 
The  student  who  is  not  willing  to  exert  himself  gains  little  from  his  con¬ 
tact  with  the  University.  For  those  who  toil  intelligently,  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  personal  improvement. 

Certificate  Courses.  “Certificate  course”  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
group  of  individual  courses  arranged  as  a  three-year  program  of  study 
in  Commerce.  Four  certificate  courses  are  offered:  General  Business, 
Accounting,  Marketing  and  Advertising,  and  Secretarial. 

University  certificates  will  be  granted  to  students  who  complete  a 
three-year  course  with  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours  of 
work — an  average  of  eight  hours  a  semester.  Inasmuch  as  most  classes 
have  two-hour  recitations,  students  enrolling  for  a  complete  course  will 
have  four  classes  each  week  thruout  the  school  year.  Those  who  prefer 
to  take  four  years  to  complete  the  work  may  do  so  by  enrolling  for 
six  hours  each  semester.  Students  are  advised  to  take  the  complete 
three-year  course  of  study  and  thereby  secure  a  University  certificate. 
The  classes  will  be  open,  however,  to  persons  desiring  to  enroll  for  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects. 

While  there  is  a  different  program  of  subjects  for  each  of  the  four 
certificate  courses,  certain  subjects  are  regarded  as  fundamental  to  all: 
thus,  English  composition  and  elements  of  economics  are  required  of 
students  desiring  certificates.  The  curriculum  for  the  three  years  is 
not  hard  and  fast,  however.  A  certain  number  of  electives  will  be  per¬ 
mitted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officers  in  charge. 

Correspondence  Courses.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
University  offers  by  correspondence  a  number  of  courses  in  business 
subjects  which  are  not  given  in  Indianapolis  because  the  city  does  not 
afford  a  group  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  class  in 
any  of  these  subjects.  A  student  may  thus  complete,  by  correspondence, 
subjects  which  are  not  available  in  other  form.  Persons  interested  in 
correspondence  work  should  communicate  with  the  Bureau  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  Study,  Extension  Division,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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The  Certificate  Courses  are  outlined  as  follows: 


General  Business 

First  Year 
English  Composition 
Political  Economy 
Psychology 
Business  English 
Elective 

Second  Year 
Business  Law 
Principles  of  Accounting 
Sales  Management 
Traffic  Management 
Elective 

Third  Year 
Business  Organization 
Property  Insurance 
Life  Insurance 
Casualty  Insurance 
Real  Estate 
Business  Finance 
Elective 


Marketing  and 

Advertising 

First  Year 
English  Composition 
Political  Economy 
Psychology 
Business  English 
-  Elective 

Second  Year 
Business  Law 
Sales  Management 
Advertising 
Retail  Merchandising 
Elective 

Third  Year 
Credits  and  Collections 
Newspaper  Writing 
Feature  Stories 
Business  Organization 
Elective 


Accounting 

First  Year 

Principles  of  Accounting 
English  Composition 
Political  Economy 
Business  English 
Elective 

Second  Year 
Advanced  Accounting 
Business  Law 
Business  Organization 
Business  Finance 
Elective 

Third  Year 
Auditing 
Cost  Accounting 
Accounting  Problems 
Income  Tax 
Electives 


Secretarial 

First  Year 
English  Composition 
Business  English 
Psychology 
Political  Economy 
Business  Law 

Second  Year 
Advertising 
Advanced  Composition 
Newspaper  Writing 
Business  Organization 
Business  Finance 
Elective 

Third  Year 

Principles  of  Accounting 
Industrial  Psychology 
Psychology  of  Efficiency 
Electives 


Among  the  electives  available 

are: 

Life  Insurance 
Casualty  Insurance 
Retail  Merchandising 
Traffic  Management 
Money 

Business  Cycles 
Industrial  Psychology 
Business  Finance 
Newspaper  Writing 


either  in  class  or  by  correspondence 

Property  Insurance 
Real  Estate 
Sales  Management 
Credits  and  Collections 
Banking 

Railway  Transportation 
Psychology  of  Personal  Efficiency 
Business  Organization  and  Management 
Special  Feature  Stories 


I 
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Graduate  Work 


Students  may  do  all  the  work  required  for  the  Master’s  degree  thru 
extension  courses  in  Indianapolis.  A  year  of  graduate  work  by  extension 
is  the  maximum  which  may  be  counted  toward  any  advanced  degree. 
An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  School  of  Education,  where  a 
maximum  of  one  and  one-half  year’s  work  by  extension  and  work  in 
absentia  may  be  counted  toward  the  Ph.D. 

General  Rules.  The  following  general  rules  govern  all  the  work 
done  for  graduate  credit:  (1)  No  graduate  student  who  is  working  full 
time  either  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  or  in  business  may 
carry  more  than  five  hours  of  work  in  any  one  semester.  (2)  All  work 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  granted:  the  student  must  see  that  such  approval  is 
secured.  (3)  Credentials  must  be  filed  with  the  large  special  application 
blank  of  the  Graduate  School,  at  the  Indianapolis  office.  They  should 
include  a  statement  of  graduation,  together  with  a  transcript  of  all 
college  credits  and  should  be  filed  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  semester. 

The  Extension  Division  is  not  responsible  for  inconveniences  result¬ 
ing  from  failure  to  comply  with  the  above  rules. 

Graduate  students  should  register  each  semester  on  the  blue  cards 
which  indicate  to  the  instructor  that  they  are  working  for  graduate 
credit. 


THE  MASTER’S  DEGREE 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  graduate  credit  at  Indiana  University 
is  required  for  the  Master’s  degree.  Twenty  of  the  total  of  thirty  hours 
must  be  in  one  department,  or  in  closely  allied  departments. 

Time.  All  of  the  work  for  the  A.M.  degree  must  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  five  years.  The  candidate  is  required  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  not  only  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  credit,  but  also  he  must 
have  met  the  minimum  tim,e  requirement  of  one  full  year  of  work  (thirty- 
six  weeks).  A  student  carrying  less  than  a  full  semester’s  load  (fifteen 
semester  hours)  will  be  granted  residence  credit  in*  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hours  he  does  carry.  Thus,  a  student  who  completes  five 
hours  of  work  in  one  semester  will  be  granted  six  weeks  of  residence 
credit  for  that  semester.  If  the  student  devotes  his  full  time  to  his 
studies,  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be 
carried  during  one  semester,  but  no  reduction  in  the  time  requirement 
is  made  for  work  carried  in  excess  of  fifteen  hours. 

Foreign  Language.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  all  students  gain  some 
proficiency  in  foreign  modern  language  before  entering  the  Graduate 
School.  The  ability  to  read  one  or  more  modem  languages,  preferably 
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French  or  German,  is  expected  of  all  candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree 
and  in  most  lines  of  study  is  required.  Special  cases  are  acted  on  by 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  lies,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Thesis.  A  thesis  is  required  in  all  departments.  An  oral  examina¬ 
tion  may  be  required  by  the  major  department. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  supplement  their  graduate  work 
in  the  Indianapolis  Center  by  residence  study  in  the  summer  session  at 
Bloomington. 

Minors.  The  head  of  the  depaitment  in  which  the  major  is  taken 
must  approve  all  courses  taken  as  a  part  of  the  minor.  Students  are 
warned  against  “splitting”  minors. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  may  be  conferred  upon  Bachelors  of 
Science  of  Indiana  University  or  other  accepted  institutions  under  the 
same  conditions  upon  which  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  on 
Bachelors  of  Arts. 

DEPARTMENTAL  RULES  FOR  A.M.  DEGREE 

Regulations  for  Graduate  SUidy  in  English 

Only  courses  given  by  the  English  Department  will  count  as  part 
of  the  English  major.  Courses  with  grades  lower  than  B  —  will  not 
count  toward  the  advanced  degree  in  English. 

* 

Minimum  Undergraduate  Requirements.  The  student  must  have  a 
minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  English  in  addition 
to  the  usual  Freshman  work  in  composition  and  twenty  undergraduate 
hours  in  foreign  language. 

Examination.  An  oral  or  a  written  examination  in  the  history  of  • 
English  literature  must  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the  Master’s 
degree.  These  examinations  will  be  given  in  January  and  in  April  at  the 
Indianapolis  Center. 

Thesis.  A  thesis  is  required  of  each  student.  A  minimum  of  five 
hours’  credit  may  be  given  for  the  thesis,  the  amount  allowed  in  each 
case  being  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  in  English. 
Subjects  for  theses  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  by  February  15 
of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  taken. 

“Strictly  Graduate  Courses.”  Each  graduate  student  must  secure 
at  least  fifteen  hours  of  credit  in  the  strictly  graduate  courses  numbered 
300.  Courses  numbered  100,  designed  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
may  not  be  taken  by  graduate  students.  One  or  more  distinctly  graduate 
courses  will  be  given  each  semester  in  Indianapolis,  and  students  should 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  as  it  is  offered,  rather  than  postpone 
the  more  advanced  work. 


Courses  at  Indianapolis 
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Minors.  The  following  minors,  offered  in  Indianapolis,  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  students  taking  a  major  in  English:  history,  Latin,  French, 
sociology,  philosophy,  education,  and  psychology. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduate  Students  this  Semester.  The  following 
course  counts  as  “strictly  graduate  course”:  Literary  Criticism.  The 
following  courses  may  also  be  taken:  Advanced  Composition,  The 
Twentieth- Century  Drama,  Shakespeare,  The  English  Novel,  Twentieth- 
Century  Poetry,  and  the  Seventeenth-Century  Lyric,  Old  English. 

Regulations  for  Graduate  Study  in  History 

Prerequisite  to  Beginning  Graduate  Work.  The  student  should  have 
a  minimum  of  twenty  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in  history.  He 
may  enter  on  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  but  in 
that  case  is  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  undergraduate  work. 
The  rule  requires  a  total  of  twenty  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in 
history  not  counted  toward  the  A.M.  degree.  The  student  is  also  re¬ 
quired  to  have  had  three  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in 
Political  Science  and  three  hours  in  Economics  and  Sociology.  Ten 
semester  hours  of  modern  foreign  language  is  required. 

Graduate  Credits.  A  minimum  of  twenty  semester  hours  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  history  must  be  offered.  This  may  include  the  thesis  credit, 
for  which  from  six  to  ten  hours  may  be  given. 

Minor.  All  work  may  be  taken  in  history,  or  a  minor  of  as  much 
as  ten  hours  may  be  taken  in  some  subject  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
History  Department. 

Thesis  and  Examination.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  before  the 
student  is  admitted  for  oral  examination.  The  oral  examination  will 
cover  the  thesis  and  the  courses  in  history  taken  after  the  A.B. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduate  Students  this  Semester.  All  courses  this 
semester  are  open  to  graduate  students. 


Regulations  for  Graduate  Study  in  Education 

Prerequisite  to  Beginning  Graduate  Work  in  Education.  A  minimum 
of  ten  semester  hours  in  education  is  required  for  admission  to  graduate 
work  (in  which  case  all  thirty  hours  for  the  Master’s  degree  must  be 
in  education).  Ten  semester  hours  in  a  modern  foreign  language  are 
required,  unless  the  student  is  excused  therefrom  by  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  For  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  Master  of  Science  degree  consult  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  Indianapolis  Center. 

Graduate  Work.  A  minimum  of  twenty  semester  hours  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  education  must  be  offered  for  the  A.M.  degree.  This  may 
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include  thesis  credit.  All  thirty  hours  required  for  the  degree  may  be 
taken  in  education. 

Thesis.  From  three  to  five  semester  hours’  credit  may  be  given  for 
the  thesis.  This  includes  two  hours  of  credit  for  Seminar  attendance. 

Minor.  The  minor  may  be  taken  in  any  field  which  offers  graduate 
courses. 

Courses  Offered  this  Semester.  The  following  graduate  courses 
will  be  offered  in  Indianapolis  this  semester:  Philosophy  of  Education, 
High  School  Curriculum,  High  School  Administration,  Indiana  School 
Law,  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Regulations  for  Graduate  Study  in  Psychology 

Requirements.  Students  working  for  the  A.M.  in  psychology  must 
have  a  total  of  forty  hours  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  this 
field. 

Thesis.  A  thesis  is  required. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduate  Students  this  Semester.  The  following 

courses  offered  this  semester  are  graduate  in  character:  Clinical  Psy¬ 
chology,  Mental  Hygiene,  Psychology  of  Adolescence. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  granted  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  advanced  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  three  years.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  not  granted  in 
terms  of  residence  and  hours  of  credit  alone,  but  rather  in  terms  of 
subject-matter  and  thesis.  There  are  three  principal  requirements  for 
this  degree:  (1)  each  applicant  will  select  a  major  and  two  minor  sub¬ 
jects;  (2)  he  will  also  present  a  thesis  which  must  be  the  result  of  an 
investigation  in  an  unknown  field;  (3)  unless  exempted,  he  shall  have 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  Sometimes  another  for¬ 
eign  language  may  be  substituted  for  German  or  French. 

For  further  details  concerning  this  degree,  see  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

For  statement  concerning  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  taken 
in  the  Extension  Division,  see  page  27. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 


All  numbers  are  for  rooms  at  122  E.  Michigan  Street;  R.  H.  is  for  the  Riley  Hospital;  S.  D.  is  for  the  School 
of  Dentistry. 


Subject 

Day 

Hour 

Room 

Fee 

Instructor 

Art— 

History  and  Appreciation . 

M 

6:15 

44 

$10  00 

Still  son 

Commerce  and  Economics— 

Elementary  Accounting,  Part  I,  Sec.  1 . 

M 

6:00 

20 

15  00 

Streightoff 

Streightoff 

Streightoff 

Streightoff 

Emshoff 

Emshoff 

Elementary  Accounting,  Part  I,  Sec.  2 . 

W 

6:00 

20 

15  00 

Elementary  Accounting,  Part  II . 

T 

6:00 

20 

15  00 

Advanced  Accounting,  Part  I . 

Th 

6:15 

20 

10  00 

Auditing . 

M 

6:15 

34 

15  00 

Cost  Accounting . 

T 

6:15 

34 

15  00 

Business  Organization  and  Management . 

Th 

8:00 

20 

10  00 

Streightoff 

Bolte 

Chew 

Givan 

Dnebber 

Sales  Management . 

W 

6:15 

31 

15  00 

Real  Estate . 

T 

6:15 

42 

15  00 

Business  Law . 

Th 

8:00 

33 

10  00 

Traffic  Management . 

F 

6:00 

44 

15  00 

Political  Economy . 

M 

6:15 

42 

15  00 

Chew 

Advanced  Traffic  Management . 

F 

8:00 

44 

15  00 

Dnebber 

Chemistry — 

Inorganic  Chemistry . 

T  and  Th 

6:00 

S.  D. 

25  00 

Davisson 

Cavanaugh 

R.  E.  Carter 

Education — 

Introduction  to  Teaching . 

M 

5:45 

30 

15  00 

Reading  and  Phonics . 

T 

4:00 

30 

10  00 

Public  School  Music . 

F 

4:00 

32 

10  00 

Geiger 

R .  E .  Carter 

Secondary  Education . 

T 

5:45 

30 

15  00 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology . 

W 

5:45 

30 

15  00 

R,.  E.  Carter 

High  School  Curriculum . 

T 

7:15 

31 

22  50 

Franz6n 

Franz6n 

High  School  Administration . 

T 

4:00 

31 

15 

00  or  22  50 

Philosophy  of  Education . 

W 

5:45 

31 

15 

00  nr  22  50 

Martz 

Character  Education . 

W 

8:00 

31 

10  00 

M  a,rt,z 

Indiana  School  Law . 

s 

10:00 

31 

5 

00  nr  7  50 

Treanor 

Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology . 

M 

6:15 

43 

15  00 

R.  E.  Carter 

English — 

English  Composition  a,  Sec.  1 . 

M 

6:15 

32 

10  00 

Sanders 

English  Composition  a,  Sec.  2 . 

M 

8:00 

32 

10  00 

Tnwer 

English  Composition  a,  Sec.  3 . 

T 

6:15 

43 

10  00 

Douglas 

Douglas 

Stephenson 

Mills 

English  Composition  b . 

T 

8:00 

43 

10  00 

Advanced  Composition . 

T 

6:30 

40 

10  00 

Freshman  English  Literature . 

W 

5:45 

32 

15  00 

Sophomore  English  Literature . 

F 

6:15 

40 

10  00 

H.  H.  Carter 

Seventeenth-Century  Lyric . 

W 

8:00 

32 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Mills 

Twentieth-Century  Poetry . 

F 

6:30 

31 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Sembower 

Twentieth-Century  Drama . 

T 

6:30 

32 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Jenkins 

American  Literature . 

M 

6:15 

31 

10  00 

Tower 

English  Novel . 

T 

4:00 

32 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Jenkins 

Shakespeare . 

T 

4:00 

40 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Stephenson 

H.  H.  Carter 

Literary  Criticism . 

F 

4:00 

40 

15  00 

Old  English . 

F 

8:15 

40 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

H.  H.  Carter 

Public  Speaking  a,  Sec.  1 . 

T 

4:00 

33 

10  00 

Frazier 

Public  Speaking  a,  Sec.  2 . 

T 

6:30 

33 

10  00 

Frazier 

Public  Speaking  a,  Sec.  3 . 

Th 

6:15 

32 

10  00 

Norvelle 

Public  Speaking  b . 

Th 

8:00 

32 

10  00 

Norvelle 

French — 

Elementary  French . 

F 

6:00 

43 

12  50 

MacClintock 

Second-Semester  French . 

F 

6:00 

33 

12  50 

L6veque 

MacClintock 

Modern  French  Prose  a . 

F 

8:00 

33 

15  00 

Modern  French  Prose  h . 

F 

8:00 

43 

15  00 

L6veque 

L6veque 

Fischer 

French  Novel . 

s 

10:00 

33 

15 

00  or  22 

50 

German— 

Elementary  German . 

M  and  W 

6:00 

41 

25  00 

History — 

Development  of  the  Far  West . 

F 

6:45 

21 

15 

00  or  22 

50 

Esarey 

Esarey 

Esarey 

Morgan 

Morgan 

Morgan 

Rice 

Indiana  in  the  Nation . 

F 

4:00 

21 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Seminar  in  the  Historical  Method . 

S 

10:00 

21 

15  00 

History  of  England  from  1815  to  1865 . 

T 

4:00 

21 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

History  of  England  from  the  Beginning  to  1485 
Seminar  in  English  History . 

T 

Arr. 

6:30 

Arr. 

21 

21 

10 

00  or  15 
Arr. 

00 

Hygiene— 

Elementary  Hygiene . 

F 

4:00 

31 

10  00 

Journalism — 

Elementary  Advertising . 

F 

6:15 

42 

10  00 

Piercy 

Orvis 

Short  Story  Writing . 

W 

6:15 

21 

10  00 

Special  Feature  Stories . 

F 

8:00 

42 

10  00 

Piercy 

Orvis 

Seminar  in  Short  Story  Writing . 

M 

6:30 

21 

7  50 

(31) 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES-Continued 


Subject 

Day 

Hour 

Room 

Fee 

Instructor 

Latin— 

Greek  and  Roman  Mythology . 

T 

4:00 

44 

10  00 

Coon 

Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles . 

T 

6:30 

44 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Coon 

Mathematics — 

College  Algebra . 

M 

6:00 

33 

12  50 

Edwards 

General  Mathematics . 

Th 

6:00 

43 

15  00 

Anderson 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment . 

M 

8:00 

33 

15  00 

Edwards 

Music — _ 

Appreciation  of  Music . 

F 

6:30 

32 

10  00 

Geiger 

Geiger 

Rice 

Public  School  Music . 

F 

4:00 

32 

10  00 

Physiology . 

T 

4:00 

43 

10  00 

Psychology — 

Principles  of  Psychology . . . 

Th 

5:45 

42 

15  00 

Yeager 

Yeager 

Mrs.  Young 
Young 

Snoddy 

Bittner 

Psychology  of  Character . 

Th. 

8:00 

42 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Clinical  Psychology . 

F 

4:15 

R.  H. 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Psychology  of  Adolescence . 

Th 

6:30 

30 

15 

00  or  22 

50 

Mental  Hygiene . 

T 

4:00 

42 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Sociology . 

M 

6:15 

40 

10 

00  or  15 

00 

Spanish — 

Elementary  Spanish . 

W 

5:45 

33 

12  50 

Harlan 

Second- Year  Spanish . 

W 

7:45 

33 

15  00 

Harlan 

ZoSloGy . 

T  and  Th 

6:00 

S.  D. 

25  00 

Morgan 

SCHEDULE  BY  DAYS 

All  numbers  are  for  rooms  at  122  E.  Michigan  Street;  R.  H.  is  for  the  Riley  Hospital;  S.  D.  for  the  School  of  Dentistry 
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Indiana  University  Extension  Division 


INDIANAPOLIS  CENTER 


Calendar 


September  17,  18,  19,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
September  20,  Thursday 
October  18,  19,  20,  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday 

November  2U,  25,  26,  Thursday , 
Friday,  Saturday 
December  17,  Monday 

1928 

January  3,  Thursday 
January  28 

February  4 

February  11 
May  27 

June  3 


Registration. 

Classes  begin. 

No  classes;  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

No  classes;  Thanksgiving  recess. 

Christmas  recess  begins. 

Classes  resumed. 

Examinations  for  all  two-hour 
courses. 

Examinations  for  all  three-hour 
courses. 

New  semester  opens. 

Examinations  for  all  two-hour 
courses. 

Examinations  for  all  three-hour 
courses. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  STATE 


c 

t> 

V.  \3® 


Bulletin  of  the  Extension  Division 
Indiana  University 

GARY  CENTER 


Afternoon  and  Evening  Classes 

in 

Cultural,  Professional,  and  Business  Subjects 

Beginning  September  24,  1928 
First  Semester 

Office,  Seventh  and  Massachusetts  Streets  Gary  6556 
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Administrative  and  Instructional  Staff 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Robert  E.  Cavanaugh,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 

William  A.  Wirt,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Gary  Public 
Schools. 

Albert  Fertsch,  A.B.,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Gary  Extension  Center 
and  Director  of  Adult  Education  in  the  Gary  Public  Schools. 

Zelda  Hepner,  Clerk  in  the  Gary  Extension  Center. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF,  1927-28 

Agnes  L.  Adams,  Ph.B.,  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  and  Instructor 
in  the  National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College. 

Stephen  D.  Cornish,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Emerson  School, 
Gary. 

Theodore  W.  Douglas,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English,  Indiana  University. 

Orlin  D.  Frank,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Natural  Science,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Josiah  L.  Geist,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English,  Northwestern  University. 

Willard  J.  Graham,  A.M.,  C.P.A.  (State  of  Illinois),  Instructor  in 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  University  of  Chicago. 

Jerome  Hall,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Chicago;  Extension  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Commercial  Law. 

Otto  T.  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Division,  Indiana  University. 

Phares  R.  Hershey,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  North¬ 
western  University. 

William  E.  Jenkins,  A.M.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  English,  Indiana 
University. 

Edwin  S.  Lide,  A.M.,  Graduate  Student  in  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago. 


\ 
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Herriott  C.  Palmer,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  History  and  Political 
Science. 

Edith  E.  Shepherd,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  and  Head  of  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School. 

Verne  E.  Stansbury,  A.M.,  Graduate  Student  in  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Chicago. 

William  W.  Sweet,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  Research  Institute,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  History,  University  of  Chicago. 

Russell  B.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  High  School,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

Jesse  J.  Warrum  A.B.,  Instructor  and  Head  of  the  Chemistry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Emerson  School,  Gary. 

Wendell  W.  Wright,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Indiana 
University. 


* 


Calendar 


First  Semester,  1928-29 


September  3  to  22 


September  2J+,  Monday 
January  25,  Friday 


Special  registration  of  students  at 
office,  Seventh  and  Massachusetts 
Streets. 

Recitations  begin. 

First  semester  ends. 


Second  Semester,  1928-29 


January  28  to  February  2  Special  registration  of  students  at 

office,  Seventh  and  Massachusetts 
Streets. 

February  U,  Monday  Second  semester  begins. 

May  2U-,  Friday  Second  semester  ends. 


PLEASE  NOTICE  RULING  ON  PAYING  FEES.  See  PAGE  4. 
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General  Information 


University  Extension  is  an  instrument  for  carrying  to  the  general 
public  the  privilege  of  a  University. 

Extension  Classes  are  organized  all  over  the  state  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  Indiana  University  for: 

1.  Persons  engaged  in  business  who  desire  further  business  training. 

2.  Teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  desire  professional  train¬ 
ing. 

3.  Persons  who  desire  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  Univer¬ 
sity  degree. 

4.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  subjects  of  University  grade  solely 
for  their  cultural  value. 

The  Office  of  the  Gary  Extension  Center  is  at  Seventh  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Streets,  in  the  Gary  Schools  Memorial  Auditorium.  Telephone: 
Gary  6556. 

The  Office  Hours  are:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.; 
Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  to  12:00  m.;  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
evenings,  7:00  to  8:00  p.m. 

Classes  Will  Meet  in  the  Central  Library,  the  Gary  Schools  Memorial 
Auditorium,  Jefferson  School,  and  other  school  centers  depending  upon 
required  facilities. 

Classes  Begin  Monday,  September  24. 

Classes  are  Open  to  any  adult  who  can  pursue  the  work  with  profit. 
University  credit,  however,  is  granted  only  to  those  who  comply  with 
the  University  entrance  conditions.  The  Division  is  always  ready  to 
certify  to  any  work  successfully  completed. 

Registrations  for  Classes  are  received  at  any  time  after  September 
3.  After  October  13,  students  are  admitted  to  classes  only  upon  the 
approval  of  the  instructor.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  the  fee 
for  the  class  has  been  paid. 

Fees  are  Payable  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  charge  is 
$5  per  semester  hour  of  credit  carried  by  the  course.  Students  register¬ 
ing  for  more  than  one  course,  however,  may  pay  for  one  course  at 
registration.  The  remainder  must  be  paid  by  November  15. 

Registrations  are  Received  only  in  the  office  of  the  Center,  where 
students  fill  out  the  proper  blanks,  pay  their  fees,  and  receive  the  cards 
admitting  them  to  classes.  After  October  13,  an  extra  fee  of  $1  for 
late  registration  is  charged. 

Consultation  on  programs  of  work  is  offered  in  the  Extension  office. 

University  Credit  is  given  to  each  student  upon  the  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  course,  provided  the  student  has  met  all  prerequisites,  in¬ 
cluding  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University. 
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Class  Attendance  must  be  regular.  Credit  may  not  be  given  to  any 
student  who  has  missed  as  many  as  three  of  the  class  meetings  unless 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  instructor  for  making  up  the  work 
of  the  lost  meetings. 

Visiting  Classes  at  the  opening  of  the  semester  by  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  is  permitted,  provided  that  no  person  may  attend  the  same  class 
twice  without  paying  the  fee. 

An  Examination  Fee  of  $1  is  charged  students  who  take  examina¬ 
tions  at  other  than  the  regular  times. 

Instructors  are  regular  members  of  the  faculties  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern  University,  or  specially 
qualified  professional  men  who  have  been  formally  approved  as  Exten¬ 
sion  Lecturers  by  the  University. 

Classes  are  Withdrawn  in  case  the  registration  is  deemed  insufficient 
to  warrant  offering  them. 

The  Maximum  Work  that  may  be  taken  by  a  student  is  fifteen  hours 
per  semester,  the  equivalent  of  full-time  University  work.  Persons 
employed  full  time  are  not  encouraged  to  take  more  than  two  courses 
at  a  time.  An  hour  or  semester  hour  is  the  work  of  a  class  which 
meets  for  a  50-minute  period  once  a  week  for  a  semester.  The  value 
of  the  courses  described  in  this  bulletin  is  expressed  in  terms  of  semester 
hours.  For  graduation,  125  or  126  semester  hours  are  required.  Com¬ 
plete  requirements  for  graduation  are  published  in  the  University 
Catalog. 

Scholarships.  Indiana  University  thru  the  Gary  Center  will  offer 
scholarships  to  two  students  from  each  of  the  three  Gary  public  high 
schools.  The  principal  of  each  high  school  will  cooperate  with  the  Ex¬ 
tension  office  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  each  applicant.  High  school 
seniors  should  get  in  touch  with  their  principal  and  find  out  the  details. 

One-Half  of  the  University  Course  may  be  completed  thru  exten¬ 
sion  courses,  but  Bachelor’s  degrees  are  given  only  to  those  whose  last 
year’s  work  is  done  in  residence  at  Bloomington. 

Correspondence  Courses,  offered  by  the  University,  may  be  carried 
to  supplement  class  work  in  the  Gary  Center.  See  page  22  of  this 
bulletin. 

Purdue  University  Accepts  for  credit  on  the  engineering  curriculum 
certain  courses  offered  in  the  Gary  Center.  For  information  students 
should  confer  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Center. 

The  Transfer  of  Extension  Credits  from  Indiana  University  should 
be  discussed  with  the  major  department  of  the  school  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  expects  to  use  such  credit. 

Courses  are  Described  in  detail  on  the  following  pages. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  make  a  preliminary  enrollment  for 
their  desired  courses  at  once.  A  personal  conference  or  a  letter  stating 
contemplated  courses  will  help  in  making  the  courses  a  greater  success. 


Description  of  Courses 


The  following  descriptions  cover  courses  which  carry  credit  toward 
a  degree.  The  credit  courses  are  practically  identical  with  those  offered 
in  residence  at  the  University.  A  student  who  receives  credit  for  an 
extension  course  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  same  or  similar  course 
in  residence  and  receive  credit  for  both. 

The  letter  E,  which  appears  with  each  course  number,  indicates 
merely  that  the  course  is  offered  by  the  Extension  Division.  The  letters 
a  and  b  indicate  which  semester  of  the  year’s  work  is  being  announced 
if  the  course  is  one  which  is  given  thruout  the  University  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

E101.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  covering  the  regular 
introductory  course  in  chemistry.  The  work  deals  with  the  laws  and 
theoretical  principles  of  the  subject  with  specific  study  of  the  more 
common  elements  and  their  compounds.  This  course  may  be  followed 
the  second  semester  by  Course  103,  Qualitative  Analysis. 

COMMERCE 

ElOla.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Part  I.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  beginner’s  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  never  kept 
books  or  studied  bookkeeping.  The  work  consists  of  lectures,  discus¬ 
sions,  drills,  and  the  keeping  of  practice  sets  of  books.  The  student 
learns  to  keep  a  wide  variety  of  books  of  original  entry,  to  post  ledgers, 
to  take  off  trial  balances,  simple  balance  sheets,  and  operating  state¬ 
ments;  to  open  and  close  simple  sets  of  books,  and  to  adjust  partners’ 
capital  accounts. 

ElOlb.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Part  II.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

(May  be  given  in  the  second  semester.) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  101a,  open  also  to  students  who 
have  had  one  year  of  high  school  bookkeeping.  A  practice  set  of  books 
is  used  to  develop  the  art  of  accounting  for  an  incorporated  manufactur¬ 
ing  enterprise.  An  introductory  study  is  made  of  incorporation,  capital 
stock,  bonds,  reserves,  surpluses,  dividends,  sinking  funds,  sinking  fund 
reserves,  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.  ^ 

E102.  Advanced  Accounting.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

An  intensive  study  of  certain  important  problems  of  accounting 
such  as  the  form  of  statements  at  the  end  of  an  accounting  period, 
analysis  of  statements,  the  accounting  of  corporations,  controlling  ac¬ 
counts,  installment  sales,  agencies  and  branches,  consignments,  venture 
accounts,  and  the  partnership.  Prerequisite  for  credit  students,  Com¬ 
merce  101. 
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E205.  Cost  Accounting.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Cost  accounting  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  method  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  cost  systems  as  a  means 
of  control.  The  course  embodies  all  the  principal  problems  of  the  cost 
accountant.  Prerequisites  for  credit  students,  Commerce  101,  102. 

E209.  Commercial  Correspondence.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  one  the  principles  of  letter-writing. 
It  is  a  study  of  how  to  write  effective  letters  of  different  types,  special 
letters  adapted  to  particular  persons,  letters  granting  credit,  letters 
refusing  or  limiting  credit,  letters  for  retaining  trade,  creating  good¬ 
will,  etc.  Prerequisite  for  credit  students,  Commerce  101. 

E213.  Business  Organization  and  Management.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Fee  $10. 

A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion,  ownership,  departmentization,  location,  budgeting,  stock  control, 
purchasing,  establishing  morale.  Prerequisites  for  credit  students, 
Economics  E101,  Commerce  101. 

E260a.  Business  Law.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  legal  doctrines  involved  in  business. 
Among  other  subjects  the  topics  covered  are  contracts,  sales,  agency, 
bailments,  negotiable  instruments,  partnerships,  corporations,  and 
common  carriers.  The  course  is  planned  for  two  semesters,  but  may 
be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester. 

E260b.  Business  Law.  (Given  in  the  second  semester.) 

ECONOMICS 

EElOla.  Political  Economy.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  is  the  first  half  of  a  course  planned  to  run  thruout  the  year. 
No  University  credit  is  allowed  for  either  half  of  the  course  until  both 
halves  have  been  completed,  but  either  half  may  be  taken  first.  The 
course  presents  the  principles  underlying  business  relations  and  applies 
these  principles  to  such  specific  problems  as  production,  consumption, 
trade,  transportation,  insurance,  and  labor  problems.  A  thoro  knowledge 
of  these  principles  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  modern  political, 
social,  and  industrial  problems,  movements,  and  measures.  The  course 
is  therefore  prerequisite  to  University  credit  in  advanced  courses  in 
economics  and  commerce. 

EDUCATION 

E101.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

An  elementary  course,  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  present- 
day  educational  problems  and  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  in  their 
solution.  This  course  is  basic  and  is  required  of  all  elementary  school 
teachers. 

E122Ar.  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  (Given  in  the  second  semester.) 
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E122Re.  Reading  and  Phonics.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

The  entire  field  of  methods  in  teaching  reading  will  be  covered.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  will  be  given  to  vocabulary  building.  Most  emphasis 
will  be  put  on  silent  reading  in  relation  to  proper  study  habits.  Methods 
of  promoting  and  testing  pupils’  development  in  specific  reading  habits 
will  be  demonstrated  and  studied. 

Elll.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology.  (Given  in  the  second 
semester.) 

E122M.D.  Public  School  Music.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  efficient  preparation  of  teachers 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Methods  advocated  by  the  modern  educators 
will  be  examined.  The  study  of  music  suitable  for  the  different  grades 
and  practice  in  conducting  classes  will  be  given  attention.  Required 
on  the  elementary  license. 

E211.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

The  readings,  exercises,  and  problems  of  the  course  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  such  practical  teaching  activities  as  (1)  analyzing  typical 
study  processes,  (2)  diagnosing  causes  of  failure  in  different  kinds  of 
school  work,  (3)  planning  remedial  treatment  for  specific  weaknesses, 
and  (4)  arranging  conditions  most  favorable  to  economical  learning. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  101,  or  Education  111  or  the  equivalent  of 
either  of  them.  Required  for  the  high  school  licenses. 

E221.  Principles  of  Instruction  and  Management.  (Given  in  the  second 
semester.) 

E231.  Educational  Tests  in  the  Elementary  School  Subjects.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  is  a  course  for  elementary  school  teachers.  It  is  required  in 
the  two-years’  teacher  training  course. 

E301.  Secondary  Education.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

This  course  deals  with  important  facts  about  secondary  education 
that  all  high  school  teachers  should  know.  Some  of  the  main  topics 
are:  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  elementary  schools  and 
colleges,  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers,  character  of  the  high 
school  student  body,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  curriculum. 

E412.  Mental  Measurements.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

To  acquaint  one  with  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  mental 
tests.  The  various  group  and  individual  intelligence  tests  are  made  the 
basis  of  this  course.  The  course  is  of  value  to  teachers  especially, 
to  employment  heads,  clinicians,  anyone  having  to  do  with  the  placing 
of  individuals  in  proper  groups. 

ENGLISH 

ElOla.  English  Composition.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  fundamental  and  is  required  of  all  Freshmen  at 
Indiana  University.  It  gives  the  student  the  basic  training  which 
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enables  him  to  speak  and  .write  correctly.  While  it  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  grammar,  it  serves  to  correct  the  individual’s  defects 
in  sentence  structure.  It  emphasizes  punctuation,  paragraphing,  idioms, 
and  the  correct  us.e  of  words.  The  course  is  highly  practical  since 
it  enables  the  student  to  speak  and  write  logically  and  effectively. 

ElOlb.  English  Composition.  (Given  in  the  second  semester.) 

E102a.  Freshman  English  Literature.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

This,  the  first  semester  of  the  regular  Freshman  course  in  English 
literature,  involves  a  study  of  such  types  as  the  essay  and  the  drama. 
In  the  second  semester,  attention  will  be  directed  to  poetry  and  prose 
fiction.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  work  in  English 
literature  and  is  required  of  all  English  majors. 

E102b.  Freshman  English  Literature.  (Given  in  the  second  semester.) 

E160a.  Public  Speaking.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  designed  for  anyone  desiring  training  in  the  principles 
of  practical  public  speaking.  The  work  consists  of  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  various  types  of  speeches.  It  helps  the  student  to  over¬ 
come  self-consciousness  and  embarrassment,  and  develops  his  ability 
to  express  himself  effectively.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  faulty  speech  habits. 

E160b.  Public  , Speaking.  (Given  in  the  second  semester.) 

E250.  Twentieth-Century  Poetry.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  open  to  anyone  interested  in  the  study  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  modern  poetry.  Open  for  credit  to  those  who  have  had  English 
102  or  its  equivalent. 

E252a.  American  Literature.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  primarily  a  study  of  the  great  writers  of  America. 
Historical  and  philosophical  background  with  biographical  material  will 
be  presented  in  class  lectures  to  introduce  the  American  men  of  letters. 
Excerpts  from  their  writings  will  be  read  and  discussed  to  insure  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  enduring  prose  and  poetry. 

E259a.  Advanced  English  Composition.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  writing  and  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  one  year’s  work  in 
English  composition.  Students  are  permitted  to  write  upon  subjects 
in  which  they  are  interested  and  will  receive  criticism  in  class  and 
in  conference  with  the  instructor. 

E272.  English  Characteristics.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

E173.  Children’s  Literature.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  literature  suitable  for  the 
children  of  elementary  and  intermediate  grades.  Of  interest  especially 
to  teachers  and  school  librarians.  Required  in  the  two-years’  teacher 
training  course. 
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FRENCH 

ElOla.  Elementary  French.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25. 

A  course  for  beginners  which  includes  the  study  of  grammar, 
composition,  and  reading. 

ElOlb.  Elementary  French,  Part  II.  (Given  in  the  second  semester.) 

EOla.  Conversational  French.  Non-credit.  Fee  $10  for  sixteen  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  one  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  French  language  without  going  into  the  details  of  French  grammar 
as  is  done  in  the  regular  French  course.  Grammatical  constructions 
that  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  language  will  be 
made  clear. 


GEOGRAPHY 

E109.  University  Geography.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  show  the  relation  of  the  activities 
of  man  to  his  physical  environment.  The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  such  factors  as  location,  land  forms,  bodies  of  water, 
soils  and  minerals,  climate.  Required  for  the  elementary  school  license. 


HISTORY 

ElOla.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Fee  $10. 

The  development  of  ideas  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  French  Revolution;  the  political  evolution  of  the  modern 
European  states-system;  the  unfolding  social,  economic,  cultural,  and 
religious  institutions;  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  contemporary 
civilization  of  Europe  and  America.  The  first  semester  covers  the 
period  to  the  Renaissance.  Required  for  a  high  school  license  in  history 
and  social  sciences. 

y 

ElOlb.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  (Given  in  the  second 
semester.) 

E105a.  American  History.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

This  is  a  foundation  course  in  American  history  from  the  beginning 
thru  the  War  of  1812.  It  will  create  an  appreciation  of  the  sources 
and  development  of  those  ideas  and  institutions  upon  which  society 
in  the  United  States  rests;  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  more  exhaustive 
study  of  special  times  and  movements.  Required  on  elementary  teacher’s 
license. 

E105b  or  105t.  American  History.  (Given  in  the  second  semester.) 

E131a.  History  of  Indiana.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  Indiana  beginning  with  the  early 
French  missionary  period,  and  continuing  with  the  dramatic  career 
of  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  wrested  the  Northwest  Territory  from 
the  English,  the  division  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1816  when 
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Indiana,  with  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  adjoining  states,  became 
separate  identities.  The  second  semester  covers  the  period  from  1850 
up  to  the  present  time. 

E132b.  Recent  American  History.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  recent  movements  and  issues  in  American 
history,  including  the  foreign  policy  in  the  Spanish-American  War; 
the  new  imperialism;  administrations  of  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson; 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  more  recent  years. 

LAW 

See  Commerce  E260  (Business  Law). 

See  History  ElOla  (Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History). 

See  Political  Science  E215  (Public  International  Law),  and  E218  (Intro¬ 
duction  to  Constitutional  Law). 

MATHEMATICS 

E102.  College  Algebra.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

The  regular  Freshman  course  in  algebra.  Trigonometry  and  analytic 
geometry  will  be  given  in  the  second  semester. 

E104t.  General  Mathematics.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

This  course  is  required  for  the  elementary  school  teacher’s  license. 
It  covers  the  general  principles  of  the  science  of  mathematics.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  One  year  of  high  school  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

E108.  The  Nature  and  Practice  of  Play.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 
This  course  is  required  for  the  two-years’  teacher  training  course. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

ElOlt.  Community  Civics.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interests,  problems,  and  activities 
of  people  in  various  types  of  communities — local,  state,  and  national. 
Such  topics  as  commission  government,  state  and  local  taxation,  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  of  public  utilities,  direct  primary,  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  needed  reforms  in  our  state  and  national  governments,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  the  armament  question,  inter¬ 
allied  debts,  the  reparations  problem,  etc.,  will  be  considered.  The 
course  is  required  for  the  first  grade  elementary  teacher’s  license. 

E215.  Public  International  Law.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

E218.  Introduction  to  Constitutional  Law.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee 

$10. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

E101.  Principles  of  Psychology.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  constitutes  a  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  human 
nature.  Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  elemental  brain  structure, 
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it  treats  of  original  instinctive  endowments  and  then  proceeds  to  unfold 
in  detail  the  steps  of  mental  growth.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  practical  problems  of  everyday  life,  such  as  economy  in  memoriz¬ 
ing,  concentration  of  attention,  effective  reasoning,  and  regulation  of 
the  emotions.  This  course  is  recommended  as  preliminary  to  all  other 
courses  in  psychology  and  philosophy  and  to  commerce  and  medical 
students.  One  semester  only. 

E148.  Industrial  Psychology.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

A  course  for  business  managers,  employment  officers,  and  social 
workers.  Considers  the  problems  of  psychology  as  they  relate  to 
management. 

E118.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$15. 

(This  is  the  same  course  as  described  under  Education  E211.) 

SPANISH 

E115a.  Elementary  Spanish.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25. 

Spanish  grammar,  reading,  and  composition.  Those  who  take  this 
course  and  Course  115b,  the  second  semester,  will  have  completed  a 
full  year’s  college  work  in  Spanish  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Indiana 

University 


(These  requirements  apply  only  to  students  working  toward  Uni¬ 
versity  credit.  Classes  in  Gary  are  open  to  anyone  wishing  to  take 
them  solely  for  the  information  to  be  gained.) 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  commissioned  high  school 
entitles  the  student  to  matriculate  in  the  University  and  to  receive 
entrance  credit  for  the  subjects  covered.  If  the  certificate  shows  that 
his  high  school  work  has  included  all  that  is  required  in  the  outline 
given  below,  he  is  admitted  to  full  college  standing  without  any  entrance 
examination.  The  four-years’  course  is  estimated  as  amounting  to  a 
total  of  sixteen  units,  which  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  work  represented  by  these 
sixteen  units  is  divided  into  prescribed  and  elective  subjects  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects,  11  units,  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  English,  3  units. 

2.  Mathematics,  2  units  (algebra,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1 

unit). 

3.  Foreign  languages,  2  units  in  one  language. 

4.  History,  1  unit. 

5.  Science,  1  unit  in  one  science  (general  science  not  accepted). 

6.  Two  additional  units  selected  from  the  above  subjects. 

B.  Elective  subjects,  5  units. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 


Graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  graduation 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  are  required  to  complete 
a  four-years’  course  of  study.  The  prescribed  subjects  include: 

A.  Four  hours  of  English  composition. 

B.  One  hour  of  hygiene  lectures. 

C.  Twenty  hours  of  language. 

D.  Twenty  hours  in  a  group  consisting  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  Ten  hours  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  two  different 
departments,  one  of  which  must  be  the  Department  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

E.  Fourteen  hours  chosen  from  certain  other  groups  of  subjects. 
(See  University  Catalog.) 

F.  Four  hours  of  military  training  or  physical  education. 

Warning.  Extension  students  who  have  completed  as  much  as  thirty 
hours  of  University  work  are  warned  against  taking  further  courses 
without  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
to  do  their  major  work. 

Grades  and  Credit  Points.  Students  must  have  at  least  125  or  126 
credit  hours  for  graduation,  with  such  grades  as  to  entitle  the  student 
to  at  least  120  credit  points.  The  quality  of  a  student’s  work  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  semester  grades:  namely,  A  (95  to  100);  B  (85 
to  94);  C  (75  to  84);  D  (65  to  74).  D  minus  is  the  lowest  passing 
grade.  The  grade  letters  carry  credit  points  as  follows:  A,  three  credit 
points  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit;  B,  two  credit  points;  C,  one 
credit  point;  D,  no  credit  points,  but  credit. 

The  B.S.  Degree  in  Education.  The  requirements  for  the  B.S. 
Degree  in  Education  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  B.S.  are  not  required  to  take  any  University  work  in 
foreign  language  or  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  science  group. 
Students  desiring  the  B.S.  degree  or  wishing  to  take  the  A.B.  degree 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  license  requirements  of  the  state,  should 
'  consult  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  in  regard  to  the  planning 
of  a  program  of  study.  For  further  information  see  the  Bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Education. 
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Graduate  Courses 


Graduate  courses  will  be  organized  by  the  Gary  Extension  Center 
if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  such  work. 

Persons  doing  full  work  as  teachers  or  in  business  may  carry  as 
much  as  five  hours  per  semester  toward  the  hour  requirement  of  the 
degrees  A.M.  and  M.S.,  and  count  the  time  spent  in  such  study  as 
one-third  of  a  semester. 

All  work  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  granted.  An  application  and  statement  of 
credentials  must  be  filed  at  the  time  of  enrollment  for  graduate  courses. 
This  record  is  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  graduate  credit  at  Indiana  University 
is  required  for  the  master’s  degree.  Twenty  of  that  total  of  thirty 
hours  must  be  in  one  department,  or  in  closely  allied  departments. 
Ten  hours  must  be  distinctly  graduate  in  character.  * 

Graduate  work  toward  the  A.M.  degree  must  all  be  taken  from 
the  institution  granting  the  degree.  Therefore,  it  is  not  transferable 
from  one  university  to  another. 

Fees.  Experience  has  proved  that  graduate  extension  courses  are 
too  expensive  to  justify  charging  only  the  usual  undergraduate  rate. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  increase  the  fee  to  $7.50  a  semester 
hour  for  graduate  credit.  This  rate  will  make  it  possible  to  offer  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  successful  work  and 
to  classes  enrolling  a  minimum  number  of  students. 

Thesis.  A  thesis  is  required  in  all  departments.  An  oral  examina¬ 
tion  may  be  required  by  the  major  department. 
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Freshman  Course 


The  requirements  of  the  Freshman  course  at  the  University  may 
be  substantially  fulfilled  by  one  or  two  years’  work  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  classes  which  are  held  in  Gary  by  the  Extension  Division  of 
Indiana  University. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  prescribed  work  for  Fresh¬ 
men  is: 

I.  Two  hours  per  week  of  English  composition  (English  101). 

II.  Five  hours  per  week  in  some  one  foreign  language. 

III.  (1)  Five  hours  per  week  in  mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry, 

or 

(2)  Five  hours  per  week  in  anatomy,  astronomy,  botany,  geology, 
physiology,  or  zoology. 

IV.  Three  hours  per  week  of  elective  work — English,  history,  or  any 

subject  open  to  Freshmen. 

V.  One  hour  per  week  in  hygiene  (one  semester). 

VI.  Military  training  or  physical  education. 

The  following  courses  especially  arranged  for  Freshmen  will  be 
offered  in  Gary  during  the  year  1928-29: 

I.  English  composition  (English  101,  two  hours,  required  of  all 
Freshmen). 

II.  Foreign  language  (five  hours)  French  or  Spanish. 

III.  (1)  Mathematics  (ten  hours):  Algebra  (three  hours)  and 

Trigonometry  (tw^o  hours);  Analytical  Geometry  (five 
hours),  (second  semester). 

(2)  Science  (five  hours),  Chemistry  101;  Geology  109. 

IV.  Elective  (three  hours),  English  Literature,  History,  or  any  other 

subject  open  to  Freshmen. 

Upon  the  completion  of  such  a  course  a  student  may  enter  the 
University  with  Sophomore  standing.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  do 
practically  two  years  (sixty  credit  hours)  of  college  work  thru  the 
Gary  Extension  Center. 
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College  Courses  for  Special  Groups 


Students  who  are  interested  in  medicine,  law,  commerce  and  finance, 
or  teacher  training  may  do  a  considerable  part  of  the  early  work  in 
these  courses  thru  the  Gary  Extension  Center. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Below  is  the  list  of  courses  required  of  pre-medic  students.  One 
must  complete  two  years  of  required  academic  work  before  he  can 
enter  the  School  of  Medicine.  A  total  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours 
is  required  in  all  cases  without  exception.  No  eondition  whatever  is 
allowed  in  minimum  total  or  in  required  subjects. 


Subject 

Required 
Minimum 
Number  of 
Hours 

Recommended 

Minimum 

Number  of 
Hours 
Offered 
in  Gary 

Modern  Language . 

10 

15 

10 

English . 

6 

6 

4 

Chemistry . 

14 

16 

5 

Physics . 

8 

8 

Biology . 

8 

8 

Embryology . 

3 

Psychology . 

3 

3 

Required  Elective . 

5 

Elective . 

9 

9 

Total . 

60 

59 

31 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

The  Two-Years’  Pre-Law  Course.  Students  who  take  only  two  years 
of  college  work  for  admission  to  the  professional  studies  of  the  Law 
School  should  select  their  college  subjects  with  great  care  to  secure 
a  maximum  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  movements  of 
today,  and  an  acquaintance  with  our  history  and  literature.  One  subject 
is  required  of  all,  the  four  semester  hours  of  training  in  English  compo¬ 
sition.  Choice  of  the  other  subjects  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
previous  training  and  the  aptitude  of  the  individual  student.  An  ap¬ 
proved  outline  of  the  first  year’s  work  is  as  follows: 
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Subject 

Number  of 
Hours 
Offered  at 
Bloomington 

Number  of 
Hours 
Offered  at 
Gary 

First  Semester — • 

English  Composition  101 . 

2 

2 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  101 

3 

3 

Language . 

5 

5 

Mathematics . 

5 

5 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 

1 

Second  Semester — 

English  Composition . 

2 

2 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  .  . . 

3 

3 

Language . *. . 

5 

5 

Mathematics . 

5 

5 

Hygiene . 

1 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 

1 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

The  courses  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  are  organized 
in  four  groups:  The  Business  Group,  The  Secretarial-Training  Group, 
Group  for  Commercial  Teachers  in  High  Schools,  and  The  Commerce- 
Law  Group.  However,  the  first  year  requirements  are  the  same  for 
each  group  as  given  in  the  following  table.  For  the  prescribed  work 
in  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years  see  the  general  catalog 
of  the  University. 


Gary  Extension  Center 
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Subject 


Number  of 
Hours 
Offered  at 
Bloomington 


Number  of 
Hours 
Offered  at 
Gary 


First  Semester— 

English  Composition  (Eng.  101a) . 

Algebra  (Math.  102) . 

German,  French  or  Spanish . 

Elementary  Accounting  (101a) . 

English  Literature  103  (Commerce) . 

Hygiene . . . 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 

Second  Semester — 

English  Composition  (Eng.  1016) . 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment  (Math. 

116) . 

German,  French  or  Spanish . 

Elementary  Accounting  (1016) . 

English  Literature  (Eng.  103) . 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 


2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 


2 

3 

5 

2 

3 


2 


5 

2 

3 


Total 


33 


27 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  Gary  Center  offers  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to  take 
courses  leading  to  professional  advancement  and  at  the  same  time 
counting  toward  graduation  at  the  University. 

Advanced  Courses  for  teachers  in  service  and  for  administrators  are 
offered  each  semester.  Many  individuals  are  carrying  such  courses  in 
order  to  renew  licenses,  to  secure  higher  licenses,  and  to  earn  degrees  in 
the  School  of  Education.  Those  interested  in  such  work  should  consult 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Center. 

Courses  for  Prospective  Teachers.  Graduates  of  high  schools  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession  and  who  find  it  necessary  to 
remain  at  home  for  a  year  before  going  away  to  college  can  enroll  in 
courses  which  are  offered  by  the  Gary  Extension  Center  and  will  count 
on  the  regular  teacher  training  course. 

All  of  the  courses  listed  below  on  the  primary  license  curriculum 
count  toward  a  university  degree  as  well  as  toward  the  license. 
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Primary  Teacher’s  License 


First  Year 


First  Semester — 

Introduction  to  Teaching . 

English  Literature . 

General  Mathematics . . 

English  Composition . 

Public  School  Music . 

Reading  and  Phonics  (emphasis  on  primary  grade) 


Semester  Hours 
Ed.  101  3 

Eng.  102a  3 

Math.  10  U  3 

Eng.  101a  2 

Ed.  122M  2 


Ed.  122Re.  .  2 


15 


Second  Semester — 

Educational  Psychology . . Ed.  Ill  3 

English  Composition . Eng.  1015  2 

United  States  History . Hist.  105a  3 

Methods  in  Arithmetic  (emphasis  on  primary 

grade) . Ed.  122Ar.  2 

Geography . Geol.  109a  5 


15 


The  complete  program  for  the  first  year  can  be  carried  only  by 
students  giving  practically  their  entire  time  to  study.  Other  students 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  earn  fewer  credits  in  the  Gary  Center 
and  more  in  full  time  residence  study  at  Bloomington.  Such  students 
can  elect  any  of  the  above  subjects. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  that 
teachers  in  service  should  not  attempt  to  carry  more  than  six  semester 
hours  by  extension  work. 

For  complete  information  on  various  license  requirements  consult 
the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education.  Teachers  who  are  in  doubt 
about  the  courses  which  they  are  required  to  take  in  order  to  secure 
their  certificates  are  advised  to  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 


University  General  Lecture  Courses 


At  a  nominal  cost  to  interested  individuals  a  group  University 
lecture  series  may  be  arranged  in  several  fields  of  thought.  National 
leaders  in  various  fields  pass  thru  Chicago  each  year.  Their  services 
can  readily  be  secured  in  Gary  thru  the  University  Extension  Center 
for  varied  occasions. 

Special  lectures,  interpretations,  and  demonstrations  may  be  sched¬ 
uled  in  such  topics  as  “Literary  Personalities,”  “Music  and  Art,”  “In¬ 
vestment  and  Attending  Problems,”  and  “Educational  Trends.” 

The  lecture  series  are  of  a  popular  nature  but  are  systematic  in 
form  and  are  offered  by  individuals  who  have  had  scientific  training  and 
extensive  experience. 

These  lectures  are  provided  at  a  nominal  cost  to  meet  a  need 
expressed  by  the  late  Charles  William  Eliot  as  “What  is  needed  is  a 
continuous  education  which  lasts  all  through  life.” 

These  are  promoted  only  after  sufficient  requests  come  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  office  for  them. 
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Correspondence  Courses 


Indiana  University  offers  a  wide  variety  of  work  by  correspondence. 
Many  courses  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  in  Gary  to 
warrant  the  formation  of  a  class  may  be  obtained  by  mail  from  the 
Bloomington  Office  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Correspondence  study  has  firmly  established  itself  as  a  valuable 
method  for  disseminating  culture  and  information.  The  credits  earned 
by  correspondence  are  recognized  as  equal  to  those  acquired  by  class 
work. 


The  COMPLETE  HIGH  school  course  may  now  be  taken  by  corre¬ 
spondence  either  for  college  entrance  or  for  the  state  high  school  equiva¬ 
lency  certificate. 


Courses  of  University  grade  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 


Astronomy 

Commerce 

Comparative  Philology 

Economics 

Education 

English  Language 

English  Literature 

Fine  Arts 

French 

Geology 

German 

History 


Home  Economics 
Hygiene 
Journalism 
Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 


The  Division  is  constantly  adding  to  the  list  of  correspondence 
courses. 

For  detailed  information,  address 


Indiana  University  Extension  Division, 
Correspondence  Study  Bureau, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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List  of  Glasses,  1927-28 


First  Semester . Freshman  English  Literature,  102a.. . Mr.  Douglas 

Introduction  to  Accounting,  101a . Mr.  Graham 

Advanced  Accounting,  101a . Mr.  Graham 

Secondary  Education,  301 . Mr.  Hamilton 

College  Algebra,  102 . Mr.  Cornish 

Business  Law,  260 . Mr.  Hall 

Chemistry,  101a . Mr.  Warrum 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Elementary 

School  Subjects,  231 . Mr.  Hamilton 

Local  Flora,  110 . . Mr.  Frank 

Children’s  Literature,  173 . Miss  Shepherd 

Freshman  English  Composition,  101a . Mr.  Geist 

Victorian  Literature,  237 . Mr.  Jenkins 

Public  Speaking,  260a . Mr.  Hall 

American  History,  105a . Miss  Palmer 

Elementary  French,  101a . Mr.  Hershey 

Introduction  to  Teaching,  101 . Mr.  Lide 

Second  Semester. .  .Freshman  English  Literature,  1026 . Mr.  Douglas 

Principles  of  Instruction  in  High  School,  321  Mr.  Hamilton 

Business  Law,  2606 . Mr.  Hall 

Elementary  Educational  Psychology,  111... Mr.  Hamilton 

Chemistry,  101a . Mr.  Warrum 

Freshman  English  Composition,  1016 . Mr.  Geist 

Argumentation  and  Debate,  165 . Mr.  Hall 

Trigonometry,  103 . Mr.  Cornish 

American  History,  1056 . Miss  Palmer 

Elementary  French,  101a . Mr.  Hershey 

Institute  Classes — 

Crown  Point . Application  of  Psychology  to  Education, 

241 . Mr.  Wright 

Methods  of  Teaching  English,  222En . Mr.  Thomas 

Methods  of  Teaching  English,  222En . Miss  Shepherd 

Valparaiso . Europe  since  1870,  2106 . Mr.  Sweet 

Application  of  Psychology  to  Education, 

241 . Mr.  Stansbury 

Methods  of  Teaching  English,  222En . Mr.  Thomas 
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Services  of  the  Extension  Division 


EXTENSION  TEACHING  SERVICE 

Correspondence  Study- 
Class  Instruction 
Indianapolis  Extension  Center 
Ft.  Wayne  Extension  Center 
Gary  Extension  Center 
Lectures  and  Music  Programs 
Commencement  Addresses 
Teachers’  Institute  Instruction 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  SERVICE 

Bureau  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
Public  Discussion  Bureau — 

Package  libraries 
Bibliographies  and  reference  aids 
Club  study  outlines 

Special  package  libraries  for  teachers  of  Latin 

Special  package  libraries  for  the  medical  profession 

Play-loan  service 

Studio  players 

Coaches  for  amateur  plays 

Visual  Instruction  Bureau — 

Loan  of  Lantern  Slides 
Motion  Pictures 
Loan  of  Picture  Exhibits 
Welfare  Exhibits 

General  Welfare  Service — 

Surveys  and  Investigations 
Community  Centers 
Home  Reading  Courses 
Health  Education  Campaigns 
Information  Service 
Publications 
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Administrative  and  Instructional  Staff 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Robert  E.  Cavanaugh,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Ernest  M.  Linton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director  of  the  Extension  Division, 
in  charge  of  Winona  Lake  Courses. 

Mary  B.  Orvis,  A.M.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis  Center,  Extension  Division, 
and  Student  Advisor  at  Winona  Lake. 

Helen  Duncan,  A.M.,  Office  Manager,  Extension  Division,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  at  Winona  Lake. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

George  C.  Brandenburg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology, 
Purdue  University;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Jotilda  Conklin,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Samuel  Frank  Davidson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Charles  S.  Doan,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Purdue 
University;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Flora  Drake,  A.M.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Indianapolis  Public 
Schools;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Education. 

Helen  Duncan,  A.M.,  Office  Manager,  Extension  Division  (Psychol¬ 
ogy). 

Otto  T.  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  (Education). 

Leslie  R.  Hanson,  B.S.,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Canton  (Ohio)  Public 
Schools;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Education  (Public  School  Music). 

Wilbur  Jordan,  A.M.,  University  Scholar,  Graduate  School,  Harvard 
University;  Extension  Lecturer  in  History. 

Ernest  M.  Linton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Floyd  R.  Neff,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division 
(English). 

Mary  B.  Orvis,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division 
(English). 

Herriott  C.  Palmer,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  History. 

Irving  C.  Stover,  M.O.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  Stetson 
University,  DeLand,  Fla.;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Public  Speaking. 

Frank  H.  Streightoff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration  in 
the  Extension  Division  (Economics  and  Sociology). 
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General  Information 
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University  Extension  is  an  instrument  for  carrying  to  the  general 
public  the  privileges  of  a  'university. 

Extension  Classes  are  organized  all  over  the  state  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  Indiana  University  for: 

1.  Persons  engaged  in  business  who  desire  further  business  training. 

2.  Teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  desire  professional  training. 

3.  Those  who  desire  enrichment  of  their  lives  thru  the  pursuit  of  truth, 

beauty,  and  understanding. 

The  Office  Hours  are:  Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  2 
to  3  p.m.;  Saturday  8  a.m.  to  12  noon.  Students  desiring  advice  on  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  and  matters  relating  to  credentials  should  visit  the  office 
between  the  hours  of  8  and  10  a.m.  or  2  and  3  p.m.,  or  else  arrange  for 
special  conferences. 

Classes  Meet  in  Mount  Memorial  Building,  unless  otherwise  an¬ 
nounced. 

First  Term  Classes  begin  Tuesday,  June  19;  Second  Term  Classes 
begin  Tuesday,  July  24. 

Classes  are  Open  to  any  adult  who  can  pursue  the  work  with  profit. 
University  credit,  however,  is  granted  only  to  those  who  comply  with 
the  University  entrance  conditions. 

Registrations  for  First  Term  classes  will  occur  on  June  16  and  June 
18,  and  for  Second  Term  classes  on  July  23.  Registration  is  not  com¬ 
plete  until  the  fee  for  the  course  has  been  paid. 

Fees  are  Payable  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  fees  for 
Extension  courses  at  Winona  are  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per  semester  hour 
of  credit  carried  by  the  courses  for  which  students  enroll.  A  laboratory 
fee  of  $3  per  semester  hour  is  required  for  work  in  Supervised  Teaching, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  fee  for  the  course. 

Consultation  on  programs  of  work  is  offered  by  Faculty  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  office  during  office  hours  or  by  appointment. 

University  Credit  is  given  to  each  student  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course,  provided  the  student  has  met  all  prerequisites, 
including  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  The  requirements 
are  given  on  page  16.  Students  should  understand  that  Extension  Courses 
are  administered  by  the  Extension  Division,  but  the  final  granting  of 
degree  credit  for  work  done  is  the  responsibility  of  the  various  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  University.  At  Indiana  University,  Extension  credits 
are  rated  at  full  credit  value  but  are  designated  as  Extension  credit,  not 
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as  residence  credit;  i.e.,  they  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
that  the  Senior  year’s  work  must  be  done  at  Bloomington.  The  general 
rule  for  acceptance  of  Extension  credits  by  other  institutions  is  that  they 
may  count  in  the  same,  proportion  as  at  Indiana  University. 

Class  Attendance  must  be  regular.  Credit  may  not  be  given  to  any 
student  who  has  not  attended  class  meetings  regularly  unless  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  the  instructor  for  making  up  the  work  of  the 
lost  meetings. 

An  Examination  Fee  of  $1  is  charged  students  who  take  examina¬ 
tions  at  other  than  the  regular  times. 

Instructors  are  regular  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  or  specially  qualified  professional  men  and  women  who  have  been 
formally  approved  as  Extension  Lecturers  by  the  University. 

Classes  are  Withdrawn  in  case  the  registration  is  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  offering  them. 

A  Normal  Amount  of  Work  that  may  be  taken  by  a  student  Is  ten 
semester  hours  for  the  summer,  or  five  semester  hours  in  each  five- 
weeks’  term,  the  equivalent  of  full-time  University  work.  Persons  desir¬ 
ing  to  earn  extra  credit  must  submit  their  requests,  with  evidence  of 
ability  to  carry  additional  courses,  to  the  committee  on  extra  work. 
Complete  requirements  for  graduation  are  published  in  the  University 
Catalog.  Additional  information  is  given  on  page  21  of  this  bulletin. 

Freshman  Work  may  be  begun  at  Winona  by  a  student  who  chooses 
his  work  wisely  in  consultation  with  the  Student  Advisor.  See  page  17. 

Correspondence  Courses  offered  by  the  University  may  be  carried  to 
supplement  class  work  at  Winona  Lake,  in  case  of  conflict,  subject  to 
permission  by  the  committee  on  extra  work.  Interested  persons  will  be 
given  the  announcement  of  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Study. 

A  Considerable  Part  of  the  University  Course  may  be  completed  in 
the  Extension  Division,  but  Bachelor’s  degrees  are  given  only  to  those 
whose  last  year’s  work  is  done  in  residence  at  Bloomington. 

Teacher  Training  Courses  may  be  obtained  at  the  Winona  Center. 
See  pages  18  to  20. 


Description  of  Courses 


The  following  descriptions  cover  courses  which  carry  credit  toward 
a  degree.  The  credit  courses  are  practically  identical  with  those  offered 
in  residence  at  the  University.  A  student  who  receives  credit  for  an 
Extension  course  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  same  or  similar  course  in 
residence  and  receive  credit  for  both. 

The  letter  El,  which  appears  with  each  course  number,  indicates 
merely  that  the  course  is  offered  by  the  Extension  Division  at  Winona 
Lake.  The  letters  a  and  b  indicate  which  semester  of  the  year’s  work  is 
being  announced  if  the  course  is  one  which  is  given  thruout  the  Univer¬ 
sity  year. 

Courses,  the  numbers  of  which  are  in  the  one  hundreds,  are  Fresh¬ 
man  and  Sophomore  courses;  the  more  advanced  ones  are  in  the  two 
hundreds.  In  case  of  Education  courses;,  the  prefix  “1”  indicates  Fresh¬ 
man  courses,  “2”  Sophomore  courses,  “3”  Junior  courses,  and  “4”  Senior 
courses. 


ART 

See  Education  for  Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing  and  Art  in  the 
Elementary  School  (Education  E222Dr.). 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

EElOla.  Political  Economy.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

This  course  presents  the  principles  underlying  business  relations  and 
applies  these  principles  to  such  specific  problems  as  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  trade,  transportation,  insurance,  and  labor  problems.  A  thoro 
knowledge  of  these  principles  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of 
modem  political,  social,  and  industrial  problems,  movements,  and  meas¬ 
ures.  The  course  is  therefore  prerequisite  to  University  credit  in  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  economics  and  commerce.  This  is  the  first  half  of  the 
course  usually  planned  to  run  thruout  the  school  year.  No  University 
credit  is  allowed  for  either  half  of  the  course  until  both  halves  have  been 
completed.  The  second  semester’s  work  may  be  taken  in  residence,  by 
correspondence,  or  in  later  Extension  classes. 

E222.  Applied  Sociology.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

A  survey  of  selected  social  problems  including:  the  relation  of  en¬ 
vironment  to  social  development;  immigration  and  population;  effects  of 
industrialism  upon  women,  children,  and  the  family;  social  maladjust¬ 
ment,  dependents,  and  criminals;  social  selections,  how  folks  find  their 
places  in  society;  and  social  control,  how  society  molds  our  minds. 
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EDUCATION 

In  the  following  announcement  of  courses  the  first  number  is  the 
number  of  the  course  according  to  the  numbering  system  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  December,  1926.  The  number  in 
parentheses  is  the  old  number  used  in  all  bulletins  prior  to  the  year 
1927-28. 

E1Q1(1).  Introduction  to  Teaching.  2%  hour’s  crdit. 

In  this  course  a  brief  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  psychologi¬ 
cal  principles  of  teaching,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  application. 

El  11  (35).  Elementary  Educational  Psychology.  2^  hours’  credit. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  important  laws 
and  principles  of  psychology  and  their  operation  and  application  to  edu¬ 
cative  processes.  Some  consideration  is  given  to  the  nervous  system  and 
its  receiving,  connecting,  and  reacting  mechanisms.  Other  topics  con¬ 
sidered  are:  conscious  mental  states;  native  tendencies;  habit  formation; 
laws  and  economy  of  learning;  transfer  of  training;  fatigue;  and  indi¬ 
vidual  differences. 

E122Ar.(4Ar.).  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  2 *4  hours’  credit. 

This  course  will  cover  the  usual  ground  of  such  a  course,  emphasiz¬ 
ing,  in  addition,  the  following  topics:  measurement  of  different  abilities 
and  diagnosis  of  pupils’  difficulties;  gradation  of  the  difficulties  in 
learning  many  of  the  typical  arithmetical  processes;  and  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  learning, — especially  the  amount  and  kind  of  drill  and  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  problems  and  exercises  for  certain  purposes.  The  course  is 
required  for  the  elementary  license.  Special  pains  will  be  taken  to  make 
the  course  helpful  to  experienced  teachers  in  making  the  best  use  of  the 
new  state  texts  in  arithmetic. 

E122M.G.(42B.).  Public  School  Music  II  and  Methods  II.  For  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Hanson. 

In  accordance  with  special  arrangements  with  the  DePafuw  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Music,  this  course  will  be  given  by  a  DePauw  University 
Faculty  member. 

E122M.P.(42A.).  Public  School  Music  I  and  Methods  I.  For  the  primary 
grades.  2 *4  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Hanson. 

In  accordance  with  special  arrangements  with  the  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Music,  this  course  will  be  conducted  by  a  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  Faculty  member. 

E122Re.(61).  Reading  and  Phonics.  2*4  hours’  credit.  Miss  Drake. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  rudimentary  principles  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  elementary  grades. 

E211(17b).  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Prerequisite,  Psychology 
101  or  Education  111  (35)  or  the  equivalent  of  either  of  them.  2% 
hours’  credit.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  readings,  exercises,  and  problems  of  the  course  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  such  practical  teaching  activities  as  (1)  analyzing  typical 
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study  processes,  (2)  diagnosing  causes  of  failure  in  different  kinds  of 
school  work,  (3)  planning  remedial  treatment  for  specific  weaknesses, 
and  (4)  arranging  conditions  most  favorable  to  economical  learning.  Re¬ 
quired  for  the  high  school  licenses.  (Either  this  course  or  Education 
E301  will  be  given,  depending  on  the  enrollment.) 

E221(2).  Principles  of  Instruction  and  Management  in  the  Elementary 
School.  2  Y2  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  the  consideration  of  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  imparting  of  instruction  to  elementary  pupils  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  control  of  elementary  schools.  Among  the  topics  considered 
are:  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter;  lesson  planning  and 
types  of  lessons;  recitation  procedures;  programs;  discipline;  classifica¬ 
tion;  progress,  and  marking  of  pupils;  attendance  and  health  of  pupils; 
and  community  relations  and  duties. 

E222Dr.(4Dr.).  Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing  and  Art  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  2V2  hours’  credit. 

In  accordance  with  special  arrangements  with  the  Art  School  of  the 
John  Herron  Art  Institute,  this  course  will  be  taught  by  a  John  Herron 
Art  Institute  instructor. 

E222La.(4).  Methods  in  the  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 
2Vz  hours’  credit.  Miss  Drake. 

A  course  dealing  with  methods  of  teaching  language  and  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  grades. 

E222S.S.(4).  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 
2V2  hours’  credit. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  methods  of  teaching  history  and  geo¬ 
graphy  in  the  elementary  grades. 

E223G.(36Bo.).  Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. 
2  hours’  credit.  Miss  Drake. 

In  this  course  actual  observation  of  teaching  work  in  the  Winona 
Model  School  will  be  combined  with  regular  class  sessions  and  discussion 
of  work  and  methods  employed  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. 

E223P.(36Ao.).  Observation  in  the  Primary  Grades.  2  hours’  credit. 

Miss  Drake. 

In  this  course  students  will  observe  actual  teaching  work  in  the 
primary  grades  of  the  Model  School,  and  combine  such  observation  with 
regular  classroom  work  and  discussion. 

E225G.(36Bt.).  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Grades.  3  hours’  credit.  Miss  Drake. 

Students  enrolled  for  this  course  will  teach  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  Model  School  under  the  direction  of  the  critic  teacher,  and  will  have 
the  benefit  of  frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 

course. 
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E225P.(36At.).  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades.  3  hours’ 
credit.  Miss  Drake. 

Those  enrolled  for  this  course  will  teach  in  the  primary  grades  of 
the  Model  School,  under  the  critic  teacher’s  direction,  and  will  have  the 
benefit  of  frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
course. 

E231(79.)  Educational  Tests  in  the  Elementary  School  Subjects.  2V2 
hours’  credit.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  elementary  teachers  in 
measuring  the  results  of  teaching,  the  interpretation  of  these  measure¬ 
ments,  and  the  planning  of  remedial  and  corrective  work  for  the  pupil, 
based  upon  the  information  disclosed  by  the  testing  program.  A  study 
of  survey,  subject-matter,  inventory,  and  diagnostic  tests  and  their  scor¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  is  contemplated. 

E301(3a).  Secondary  Education.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  prospective  secondary 
teacher  a  general  view  of  the  field  of  secondary  education.  Topics  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  following  phases  of  secondary  education  will  be  studied: 
(1)  the  development  of  the  secondary  school;  (2)  the  nature  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  secondary  pupils;  (3)  the  teacher  in  secondary  education;  (4)  the 
curriculum  of  the  modem  secondary  school.  (Either  this  course  or  Edu¬ 
cation  E211  will  be  given,  depending  on  the  enrollment.) 

E412(9).  Mental  Measurements.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Psychology  who  have  had  Psychology  101  or  Education  111 
(35).  2 Y2  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Brandenburg. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  methods,  and  application  of 
various  types  of  scales  for  measuring  general  mental  ability.  It  includes 
a  brief  survey  of  elementary  statistical  methods  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  testing.  Sufficient  practice  in  giving  tests  is  provided  to 
give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  psychological  methods  of  procedure. 
Especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  the  Binet  Test  in  the 
study  of  individual  children. 


ENGLISH 

ElOla.  Freshman  Composition.  2  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Neff. 

This  course  is  fundamental  and  is  required  of  all  Freshmen  at  In¬ 
diana  University.  It  gives  the  student  the  basic  training  which  enables 
him  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  While  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
grammar,  it  serves  to  correct  the  individual’s  defects  in  sentence  struc¬ 
ture.  It  emphasizes  punctuation,  paragraphing,  idioms,  and  the  correct 
use  of  words.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  hand  in  themes 
and  there  is  class  discussion  of  the  more  common  mistakes.  The  course 
is  highly  practical  since  it  helps  the  student  to  speak  and  write  logically 
and  effectively. 

ElOlb.  Freshman  Composition.  2  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Neff. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  semester’s  work  and  is 
open  only  to  students  who  have  had  Course  101a  or  its  equivalent.  It 
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completes  the  required  first  year’s  work  in  English  Composition.  The 
course  has  the  following  objectives:  to  make  writing  easy  and  interest¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  correct;  to  learn  to  use  words  with  great  care  as  to  their 
exact  meanings  and  to  increase  the  active  vocabulary  so  that,  with  a 
growing  wealth  of  interests  and  experiences,  adequate  means  of  expres¬ 
sion  will  be  available;  to  teach  something  of  the  special  technique  of 
description  for  both  its  practical  and  its  artistic  uses.  This  discipline 
will  serve  to  reinforce  the  study  of  effective  diction. 

El 02a.  Freshman  English  Literature.  21k  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Neff. 

The  regular  Freshman  course  in  English  literature  required  for 
English  majors.  The  course  as  a  whole  embraces  the  study  of  literature 
by  types.  During  the  first  term  the  essay  and  the  drama  are  the  types 
considered. 

E102b.  Freshman  English  Literature.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Neff. 

In  the  second  term  poetry  and  prose  fiction  are  studied.  The  epic, 
mediaeval  romance,  ballads  both  popular  and  literary,  lyrics,  and  narra¬ 
tive  poetry  are  read,  including  such  poems  as  Beowulf ,  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight ,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  lyrics,  Scott’s  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel ,  nineteenth-century  romantic  poetry  (Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Browning,  Tennyson,  etc.),  as  well  as  some  contempor¬ 
ary  poetry.  “For  the  study  of  prose  fiction,  two  novels  will  be  read  and 
discussed,  and  some  short  stories  will  be  included.  Open  to  all  students. 

E121a.  Sophomore  English  Literature.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Davidson. 

Readings  in  Swift,  Pope,  Boswell,  Wordsworth,  and  Arnold.  This 
will  include  a  rather  detailed  study  of  Gulliver’s  Travels,  The  Rape  of 
the,  Lock ,  Essay  on  Man ,  Life  of  Johnson,  and  selections  from  Words¬ 
worth  and  Arnold. 

E121b.  Sophomore  English  Literature.  2^  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Davidson. 
Continuation  of  English  E121a. 

E160.  Public  Speaking.  2  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Stover. 

A  course  arranged  to  train  young  men  and  women  to  give  natural 
expression  of  thomght  in  the  most  expressive  and  pleasing  manner.  Plat¬ 
form  and  stage  art;  vocal  expression;  expressive  movement,  literary  in¬ 
terpretation.  Recital  work  in  the  drama,  poetry,  and  prose.  Theory  and 
practice  in  the  art  of  expression  for  teachers,  readers,  and  speakers. 

E173.  Children’s  Literature.  2^  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Stover. 

A  study  of  types  of  literature  suitable  to  be  taught  in  the  grades, 
such  as  fables,  folk  stories,  myths,  legends,  hero  stories,  ballads,  and 
lyrics. 

E252a.  American  Literature.  2xk  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Davidson. 

American  literature  to  the  Civil  War.  English  background,  followed 
by  a  study  of  early  American  productions:  the  rise  of  the  newspaper 
and  periodical;  the  work  of  the  early  historians,  and  the  beginning  of 
belle-lettres.  Attention  will  be  focussed  on  Franklin,  Bryant,  Irving, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe. 
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E252b.  American  Literature.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Davidson. 

American  literature  after  the  Civil  War.  A  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  short  story,  the  novel,  the  drama,  and  lyric  poetry.  Stress 
will  be  placed  on  the  work  of  Whitman,  the  “local  color”  fictionists, 
Twain,  James,  Howells,  Miller,  Moody,  and  O’Neill. 

E259b.  Advanced  English  Composition.  2  hours’  credit.  Miss  Orvis. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  seriously  interested  in 
writing  and  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  one  year’s  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Composition.  Students  are  permitted  to  write  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  will  receive  criticism  in  class  and  in  conferences 
with  the  instructor.  Open  to  students  who  have  not  already  earned  more 
than  four  hours  of  credit  in  advanced  composition.  A  total  of  six  hours 
of  credit  is  all  that  is  permitted  in  advanced  composition  courses. 

HISTORY 

E104a.  English  History.  2  Vz  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Jordan. 

The  first  half  of  the  general  English  history  course  as  given  in 
residence  at  the  University. 

E105a.  American  History  (to  1840).  2Vx  hours’  credit.  Miss  Palmer. 

A  study  of  movements  in  Europe  leading  to  interest  in  America; 
imperial  rivalry  for  possession;  colonial  policies  of  England,  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-government  in  America,  revolution  and  a  new  state;  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  government  with  the  development  of  National  Republi¬ 
can  vs.  Democratic  principles  in  administration;  expansion  and  further 
nationalism;  evidences  of  reaction,  slavery  as  an  economic  and  political 
issue,  other  issues  between  the  nationalistic,  industrial,  capitalistic  in¬ 
terests  of  the  North  and  East  vs.  the  states  rights,  planting,  and 
farming  interests  of  the  South  and  West,  to  the  close  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

E105b(or  t.).  General  American  History  (and  Indiana  History).  2Vz 
hours'  credit.  Miss  Palmer. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  last  decade  before  the  Civil  War,  of  the  final  struggles  over 
slavery,  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  Reconstruction.  A  somewhat  more 
rapid  survey  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  developments 
and  problems  of  the  great  transition  period  from  1876  to  the  present. 
Additional  emphasis  is  given  to  the  historical  developments  in  Indiana, 
for  students  desiring  credit  in  Course  105t,  to  satisfy  license  require¬ 
ments. 

E131a.  History  of  Indiana  (to  1850).  2Vz  hours’  credit.  Miss  Palmer. 

A  study  of  the  French  missionaries  and  traders;  English  contention 
for  control;  expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  administration  of 
Virginia;  organization  of  Northwest  Territory;  separation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Indiana;  constitutions  of  1816  and  1850;  economic,  educational, 
social,  and  religious  development. 
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E210a.  Europe  from  1815  to  1870.  2  Y2  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Jordan. 

Status  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars;  Congress  of 
Vienna,  plans  and  action  of  Quadruple  Alliance;  revolutions  in  the  lesser 
powers;  monarchy,  revolutions,  republic,  and  empire  in  France;  progress 
and  reaction  in  Austria  and  Prussia;  parts  played  by  Russia  and  the 
Near  East;  steps  in  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany  thru  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 


MATHEMATICS 

E102.  College  Algebra.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Doan. 

This  course  presupposes  a  thoro  course  in  elementary  algebra  thru 
quadratics  and  includes  such  topics  as  are  usually  presented  in  a  be¬ 
ginning  course  in  algebra. 

E103.  Trigonometry.  2%  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Doan. 

This  is  the  regular  Freshman  course  in  trigonometry  and  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  students  desiring  to  complete  the  first  semester  of  Freshman 
work  in  mathematics.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  college  algebra 
or  three  years  of  high  school  mathematics. 

E104t.  General  Mathematics.  2!4  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Doan. 

This  course  involves  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  basic  principles 
in  the  general  field  of  mathematical  study,  and  includes  work  in  arith¬ 
metic,  geometry,  and  algebra. 

MUSIC 

See  Education  for  Public  School  Music  Courses — Education  E122 
M.G.  (42B.)  and  E122M.P.(42A.). 

NATURE  STUDY 

Either  Zoology  E104  or  Botany  E117t.  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  field  of  nature  study  for  a  primary  or  intermediate- 
grammar  grade  license.  A  course  will  be  given  to  satisfy  this  require¬ 
ment  during  the  second  term’s  work  at  Winona  Lake,  July  23  to  August 
25,  but  decision  will  be  made  later  as  to  whether  zoology  or  botany  will 
be  offered. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

E102.  Elementary  Physiology.  2V2  hours’  credit. 

This  is  the  course  in  elementary  physiology  required  of  candidates 
for  the  elementary  two-year  certificate.  It  is  a  general  introductory 
course  and  may  be  applied  toward  the  academic  degree  as  well  as  toward 
fulfilling  license  and  certificate  requirements. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

ElOlt.  Community  Civics.  2 %  hours'  credit.  Mr.  Linton. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interests,  problems,  and  activities  of 
people  in  various  types  of  communities — local,  state,  and  national.  Some 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  problems  affecting  the  International  Com¬ 
munity  of  States.  This  course  is  required  for  the  first  grade  elementary 
teacher’s  license.  It  also  counts  toward  the  regular  academic  degree. 

E216.  Current  Political  Problems.  2 Y2  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Linton. 

In  this  course  such  topics  as  commission  government,  state  and  local 
taxation,  government  regulation  of  public  utilities,  direct  primary,  initi¬ 
ative,  referendum  and  recall,  needed  reforms  in  our  state  and  national 
governments,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  the  armament 
question,  interallied  debts  and  the  reparations  problem,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

El 01.  Principles  of  Psychology.  2 Y2  hours’  credit.  Miss  Duncan. 

The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  types  of  structures  and  mechan¬ 
isms  involved  in  human  behavior,  followed  by  discussions  of  theories 
concerning  the  part  native  equipment,  sensations,  feelings,  emotions,  and 
urges  play  in  behavior.  Considerable  time  will  be  spent  on  laws  and 
methods  of  learning,  perception,  reasoning,  and  measurement  of  human 
traits. 

E259.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  2 Y2  hours’  credit.  Mr.  Brandenburg. 

This  course  deals  with  mental,  emotional,  and  physical  characteris¬ 
tics  of  boys  and  girls  during  the  period  of  the  “teens.”  Considerable 
stress  is  laid  on  the  problems  of  the  classroom  peculiar  to  this  age  in 
children. 


EDUCATION  COURSES 

See  Education  for  Elementary  Educational  Psychology  (Elll)  and 
Mental  Measurements  (E412). 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

E101a.  Elementary  French.  5  hours’  credit.  Miss  Conklin. 

This  course  is  the  course  for  beginners  which  in  residence  runs 
thnuout  the  year  and  includes  the  study  of  grammar,  composition,  and 
reading.  The  summer’s  work  at  Winona  corresponds  to  the  first  semes¬ 
ter’s  work  at  Bloomington. 

E115a.  Elementary  Spanish.  5  hours’  credit.  Miss  Conklin. 

This  is  the  regular  beginning  course  in  Spanish,  consisting  of  a 
study  of  grammar,  reading,  and  composition.  It  is  intended  for  people 
who  wish  an  intensive  study  of  the  language.  The  course  will  enable 
students  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  a  full  semester  of  Freshman 
language  work. 
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E119S.  French  Readings.  3  hours’  credit.  Miss  Conklin. 

This  course  may  count  for  Course  119a  or  119b  (second  year  read¬ 
ing).  Designed  to  give  the  student  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  French. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  literary  French 
is  offered.  The  following  texts  are  read:  Dumas,  Monte  Cristo;  Scribe, 
Bataille  de  dames;  Daudet,  Neuf  Contes  Choisis.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  conversation,  pronunciation,  and  to  the  learning  of  idioms. 

E120S. .Spanish  Readings.  3  hours’  credit.  Miss  Conklin. 

This  course  in  second  year  reading  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature.  The  following  texts  are  read: 
Valdes,  Jose ;  Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno;  Moratln,  El  Si  de  las  Ninas ; 
Valdes,  La  Hemiana  San  Sulpicio .  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
pronunciation  and  learning  of  idioms.  This  course  may  count  for  Course 
120a  or  120b. 

Note:  Either  French  E119S.  (French  Readings)  or  Spanish  E120S. 
(Spanish  Readings),  but  not  both,  will  be  given,  depending  upon  the  en¬ 
rollment  for  the  courses.  It  is  suggested  that  students  who  strongly 
prefer  one  of  these  courses  to  the  other  write  the  Extension  Division 
expressing  such  preference. 


SOCIOLOGY 

See  Economics  and  Sociology. 

ZOOLOGY 

(At  Biological  Station,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.) 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  in  General  Zoology  (8);  220,  Embryology  (4); 
224,  Limnology  (4);  230,  Advanced  Zoology  (credit  arranged);  360  Re¬ 
search  (credit  arranged). 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Indiana 

University 


(These  requirements  apply  only  to  students  working  toward  Uni¬ 
versity  credit.  Classes  at  Winona  Lake  are  open  to  anyone  wishing  to 
take  them  solely  for  the  information  to  be  gained.) 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  commissioned  high  school  en¬ 
titles  the  student  to  matriculate  in  the  University  and  to  receive  en¬ 
trance  credit  for  the  subjects  covered.  If  the  certificate  shows  that  his 
high  school  work  ha^  included  all  that  is  required  in  the  outline  given 
below,  he  is  admitted  to  full  college  standing  without  any  entrance  ex¬ 
amination.  The  four-years’  course  is  estimated  as  amounting  to  a  total 
of  sixteen  units,  which  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  work  represented  by  these  sixteen 
units  is  divided  into  prescribed  and  elective  subjects  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects,  11  units,  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  English,  3  units. 

2.  Mathematics,  2  units  (algebra,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1  unit). 

3.  Foreign  languages,  2  units  in  one  language. 

4.  History,  1  unit. 

5.  Science,  1  unit  in  one  science  (general  science  not  accepted). 

6.  Two  additional  units  selected  from  the  above  subjects. 

B.  Elective  subjects,  5  units. 
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Freshman  Work 


The  requirements  of  the  Freshman  course  at  the  University  may  be 
partially  fulfilled  by  taking  summer  work  in  the  Winona  Center.  The 
following  subjects  are  open  to  Freshmen: 

First  Year 

First  Term  Second  Term 


English  Composition 

....  2  hours 

English  Composition 

....  2  hours 

English  Literature  . 

. 2%  hours 

English  Literature  . 

. 2x/z  hours 

French  . 

....  2  Vz  hours 

French  . . 

. 2V2  hours 

Spanish  . . . 

....  2^  hours 

Spanish  . 

. 2  V2  hours 

Mathematics . 

....  2V2  hours 

Mathematics . 

. 2V2  hours 

U.S.  History . 

....  2  %  hours 

U.S.  History . 

.....  2  %  hours 

Political  Science . 

....  2  Y2  hours 

Political  Science . 

.....  2V2  hours 

Education  . 

....  2  %  hours 

Education  . 

.....  2x/4  hours 

English  History  . 

. 2^z  hours 

Elementary  Psychology  2 Y2  hours 
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Teacher  Training 


Winona  Extension  courses  offer  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
take  courses  leading  to  professional  advancement  and  at  the  same  time 
counting  toward  graduation  at  the  University. 

Courses  for  Prospective  Teachers.  Graduates  from  high  schools  can 
begin  their  teacher  training  work  at  Winona  Lake  this  summer,  by 
making  a  proper  selection  of  courses  leading  to  primary  and  intermed¬ 
iate-grammar  grade  licenses.  The  courses  listed  below  count  toward  a 
university  degree,  as  well  as  toward  the  different  licenses.  Students  can 
do  all  the  second  year’s  work  required  for  the  second  grade  intermed¬ 
iate-grammar  and  primary  licenses  at  Winona  Lake.  Students  just  be¬ 
ginning  their  teacher  training  work,  however,  should  take  the  following 
courses : 


First  Term  Second  Term 

Drawing  and  Art  . 2  Y2  hours  General  Mathematics  ....  21/4  hours 

English  Literature  .  2 Y2  hours  Introduction  to  Teaching  2Vz  hours 

Advanced  courses  for  teachers  in  service  are  offered,  and  many 
individuals  are  carrying  such  courses  in  order  to  renew  licenses  and  to 
secure  higher  grade  licenses. 

Training  Curricula  for  Teacher’s  Licenses.  The  two-years’  curri¬ 
cula  at  Indiana  University  for  elementary  school  teacher’s  licenses  dif¬ 
fer  in  some  respects  from  the  curricula  of  the  old  Winona  Summer 
School.  By  arrangement  with  the  State  Director  of  Teacher  Training, 
former  Wjnona  Summer  School  students  will  be  enabled  to  articulate 
their  previous  work  with  the  Indiana  University  course,  and  thus  secure 
their  two-year  certificates. 

An  outline  of  the  Indiana  University  curricula  leading  to  primary 
and  intermediate  grammar  grade  licenses  is  given  below.  During  the 
summer,  most  courses  carry  2  Y2  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  such 
courses  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  prescribed  course,  provided  the 
total  number  of  credits  equals  the  required  total. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  LICENSES 
Primary  School  Teacher’s  Licenses 
First  Semester 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Teaching . Ed.  101(1)  3 

English  Literature  .  Eng.  102a  3 

General  Mathematics  .  Math.  104t  3 

English  Composition  .  Eng.  101a  2 

Public  School  Music  .  Ed.  122M.  (42)  2 

Reading  and  Phonics .  Ed.  122  Re.  (61)  2 

15 
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Second  Semester 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Educational  Psychology . Ed.  111(35)  3 

English  Composition . Eng.  1016  2 

United  States  History . Hist.  105a  3 

Methods  in  Arithmetic  .  Ed.  122Ar.(4Ar.)  2 

Geography  .  Geol.  109a  5 

15 


Third  Semester 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Principles  of  Instruction  and  Management . 

.  Ed.  221(2)  2 

United  States  and  Indiana  History . Hist.  105t  3 

Physiology  and  Hygiene . Physiol.  102  3 

Observation  in  the  Primary  Grades  Ed.223P.(36Ao.)  2 

Methods  in  Social  Sciences . Ed.  222S.S.(4)  2 

Methods  in  the  Language  Arts . Ed.  222La.  (4)  2 

The  Nature  and  Practice  of  Play .  Phys.Ed.108  2 

16 

Fourth  Semester 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Community  Civics  .  Pol.Sci.  lOlt  3 

Drawing  and  Handwork  .  Ed.  222  Dr.  (4Dr.)  3 

Tests  and  Measurements  . Ed.  231  (79)  2 

Nature  Study . Zool.  104  or  Bot.  117t  2 

Children’s  Literature .  Eng.l73(73)  2 

Supervised  Teaching .  Ed.225P.  (36At.)  3 


15 

Intermediate-Grammar  Grade  Teacher's  License 

First  and  second  semesters  are  the  same  as  the  first  and  second 
semesters  of  the  Primary  School  Teacher’s  License  requirements. 

Third  Semester 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Principles  of  Instruction  and  Management . 

.  Ed.221  (2)  2 

United  States  and  Indiana  History .  Hist.l05t  3 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  .  Physiol.102  3 

Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar 

Grades  .  Ed.223G.  (36Bo.)  2 

Methods  in  Social  Sciences  (emphasis  on  grammar 

grades)  . Ed.222S.S.  (4)  2 

Methods  in  the  Language  Arts  .  Ed.222La.(4)  2 

The  Nature  and  Practice  of  Play .  Phys.Ed.108  2 
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Fourth  Semester 

Courses  Semester  hours 

Community  Civics  .  Pol.Sci.101t.  3 

Drawing  and  Handwork  .  Ed.222Dr.(4Dr.)  3 

Tests  and  Measurements . Ed.231(79)  2 

Children's  Literature  .  Eng.l73(73)  2 

Nature  Study . Zool.  104  or  Bot.  117t  2 

^Supervised  Teaching  (grammar  grades)  . 

.  Ed.225G.(36Bt.)  3 

16 

*1.  No  one  will  be  accepted  in  supervised  teaching  whose  general 
average  is  less  than  C. 

2.  No  one  will  be  accepted  for  supervised  teaching  whose  general 
average  in  professional  courses  is  less  than  C. 

3.  No  one  will  be  accepted  for  supervised  teaching  who  has  a  grade 
of  less  than  C  in  Special  Methods  Courses  (122Re.,  222La.,  222 S.S.,  122 
Ar.) 

4.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3  per  semester  hour  is  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  taking  supervised  teaching. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 


Graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  graduation 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  a  four-years’  course  of  study.  The  prescribed  subjects  include: 

A.  Four  hours  of  English  composition. 

B.  One  hour  of  hygiene  lectures. 

C.  Twenty  hours  of  language. 

D.  Twenty  hours  in  a  group  consisting  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  Ten  hours  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  two  different  de¬ 
partments,  one  of  which  must  be  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

E.  Fourteen  hours  chosen  from  certain  other  groups  of  subjects.  (See 
University  Catalog.) 

F.  Four  hours  of  military  training  or  physical  education. 

Warning.  Extension  students  who  have  completed  as  much  as  thirty 
hours  of  University  work  are  warned  against  taking  further  courses 
without  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
to  do  their  major  work. 

Grades  and  Credit  Points.  Students  must  have  at  least  125  or  126 
credit  hours  for  graduation,  with  such  grades  as  to  entitle  the  student 
to  at  least  120  credit  points.  The  quality  of  a  student’s  work  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  semester  grades:  namely,  A  (95  to  100) ;  B  (85 
to  94);  C  (75  to  84);  D  (65  to  74).  D  minus  is  the  lowest  passing 
grade.  The  grade  letters  carry  credit  points  as  follows:  A,  three  credit 
points  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit;  B,  two  credit  points;  C,  one 
credit  point;  D,  no  credit  points,  but  credit. 

The  B.S.  Degree  in  Education.  The  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree 
in  Education  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  candidates  for 
the  B.S.  are  not  required  to  take  any  University  work  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  or  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  science  group.  Students  de¬ 
siring  the  B.S.  degree  or  wishing  to  take  the  A.B.  degree  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  license  requirements  of  the  state  should  consult  the 
Student  Advisor  in  regard  to  the  planning  of  a  program  of  study.  For 
further  information  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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Extension  Courses  in  Music 


The  School  of  Music  of  DePauw  University  will  carry  on  Extension 
work  at  Winona  Lake  this  summer.  The  dates  will  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Extension  Division  of  Indiana  University.  Students  enrolled  in 
Indiana  University  Extension  courses  who  desire  work  in  Music  may 
enroll  in  the  Extension  classes  conducted  by  DePauw  University  and 
receive  credit  from  that  institution.  The  music  courses  will  include 
Dictation,  Sight  Reading,  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  Appreciation,  and 
Public  School  Methods,  as  well  as  applied  subjects  such  as  Piano,  Voice, 
Violin,  Cello,  Organ,  Brass  and  Reed  instruments.  There  also  will  be 
offered  a  course  in  the  production  and  presentation  of  school  operettas 
and  music  plays. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  students  to  have  practical  experience  in 
public  band  and  orchestra  playing  as  well  as  choir  and  chorus  singing. 

The  music  courses  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Robert 
G.  McCutchan,  Mus.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  of  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  will  have  with  him  such  well  known  teachers  and  musicians 
as  Professor  J.  S.  Constantine,  of  Oberlin  College;  May  Strong,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan;  Edna  Bowles,  DePauw  University;  John  B.  Sapp  and 
Esther  Alice  Green,  Drury  College;  Clayton  Quast,  Detroit  Conservatory; 
and  others. 

For  further  information  write  to  R.  G.  McCutchan,  Dean,  DePauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 
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Classes  in  Fine  Arts  and  Commercial  Arts 


The  Art  School  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  will  offer  courses 
in  fine  arts  and  commercial  arts  at  Winona.  Students  enrolled  in  In¬ 
diana  University  Extension  courses  who  desire  courses  in  Art  may  en¬ 
roll  in  classes  conducted  by  the  Art  Institute  and  receive  credit  from 
that  institution. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Principal  of  the  Art  School, 
John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis. 


i 
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Indiana  University  Summer  Session 


This  year  more  courses  will  be  offered  during  the  summer  session 
of  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington  than  have  been  offered  in  any 
previous  summer  session. 

The  eight-and-one-half  weeks*  session  will  be  held  from  June  14  to 
August  10  and  will  include  the  following  schools:  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Graduate  School,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Medicine, 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  School  of  Music.  The  following 
departments  will  be  represented  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
Anatomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Comparative  Philology,  Economics  and 
Sociology,  English,  Geology,  German,  History,  Home  Economics,  Journal¬ 
ism,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Physical  Education  for  Men,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Women,  Physics,  Physiology,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Romance  Languages.  Approximately  350  courses  in  all  will  be  offered, 
125  of  which  will  offer  graduate  credit. 

The  faculty  will  include  115  instructors,  almost  all  of  whom  are 
regular  members  of  the  Indiana  University  faculty. 

Several  courses  are  scheduled  definitely  for  the  three-weeks’  session, 
August  11  to  28  (including  Saturdays),  and  more  will  be  added  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand. 

The  School  of  Law  will  hold  a  twelve-weeks’  session  which  will  be 
divided  in  two  parts.  The  first  half  will  meet  from  June  14  to  July  25, 
and  the  second  half  from  July  26  to  August  28. 

Courses  in  biology  will  be  offered  at  the  Biological  Station,  Winona 
Lake,  Indiana,  from  June  16  to  August  10  (including  Saturdays). 
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Correspondence  Courses 


Indiana  University  offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  by  correspon¬ 
dence.  Many  courses  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  at  Winona 
Lake  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  class  may  be  obtained  by  mail  from 
the  Bloomington  office  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Correspondence  study  has  firmly  established  itself  as  a  valuable 
method  for  disseminating  culture  and  information.  The  credits  earned 
by  correspondence  are  recognized  as  equal  to  those  acquired  by  class 


work. 


The  COMPLETE  HIGH  school  COURSE  may  now  be  taken  by  corre¬ 
spondence  either  for  college  entrance  or  for  the  state  high  school  equiva¬ 
lency  certificate. 

Courses  of  University  grade  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 


Astronomy 

Commerce 

Comparative  Philology 

Economics 

Education 

English  Language 

English  Literature 

Fine  Arts 

French 

Geology 

German 

History 


Home  Economics 
Hygiene 
Journalism 
Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 


The  Division  is  constantly  adding  to  the  list  of  correspondence 
courses. 

For  detailed  information,  address 


Indiana  University  Extension  Division 
Correspondence  Study  Bureau, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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Schedule  of  Classes 


Most  classes  will  have  daily  sessions  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  Courses  carrying  three  semester  hours 
of  credit  and  given  during  a  single  five  weeks’  term  will  have  occasional 
Saturday  morning  sessions.  Eighteen  recitation  periods  (or  the  equiva¬ 
lent)  of  fifty  minutes  each,  with  adequate  outside  preparation,  are  re¬ 
quired  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit  granted.  Most  classes  meet  for 
two  periods  daily,  and  are  completed  in  five  weeks  (first  or  second 
term).  A  few  courses  run  thru  the  summer,  the  classes  meeting  for  only 
one  period  daily,  so  that  students  whose  programs  are  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  and  irregular  may  have  a  schedule  that  will  meet  their  needs. 


Schedule  of  Courses  by  Hour 


First  Term 


7-8  a.m.  No.  hrs.  credit 

Education  E122Ar . Methods  in  Arithmetic  . 2% 

Education  E122M.P .  Public  School  Music  I  and 

Methods  I  . 2^4 . 

English  E173  ........... - - — . .  Children’s  Literature  . . 

Romance  Languages  E119S.  ....  French  Readings,  or  ) 

Romance  Languages  E120S.  ....  Spanish  Readings  . J  8 . 


Economics  EEIOla 
Education  El  11  . 

Education  E122Re. 
Education  E223G. 

Education  E223P. 

Education  E225G. 


Education  E225P . 

English  E102a  . . . . 

English  E121a  . 

English  E160  . . 

History  E105a  - - - 

History  E210a  . 

Mathematics  E102  . 

Political  Science  ElOlt  ..... 

Psychology  E259  . 

Romance  Languages  ElOla 


8-10  a.m. 

Political  Economy  . . . . 

....  Elementary  Educational 

Psychology  . _ . 2^ . 

...  Reading  and  Phonics  .  2%  . 

...  Observation  in  the  Intermedi¬ 
ate  and  Grammar  Grades  .  2 . . 

....  Observation  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . .  2 . . 

_ Supervised  Teaching  in  the 

Intermediate  and  Grammar 

Grades  . 3 . 

...  Supervised  Teaching  in  the 

Primary  Grades  .  3 . 

...  Freshman  English  Literature  . 2*£ . 

...  Sophomore  Literature  . —  2  ^ . 

...  Public  Speaking  . . . . . 2 . 

...  American  History  . . . 2*4 . 

...  Europe  from  1815  to  1870  .  2^ . 

...  College  Algebra  . - . . 2% . . 

...Community  Civics  . . .  2% . 

...  Psychology  of  Adolescence  .  2%  .... 

..  Elementary  French  . .  5 . 


10-12  a.m. 

Economics  E222  . . .  Applied  Sociology  . 

Education  E221  .  Principles  of  Instruction  and 

Management  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  . 

Education  E223G .  Observation  in  the  Intermedi¬ 
ate  and  Grammar  Grades  . 

Education  E223P . — . Observation  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . 

Education  E225G . Supervised  Teaching  in  the 

Intermediate  and  Grammar 

Grades  . . . 

Education  E225P . Supervised  Teaching  in  the 

Primary  Grades  . 

Education  E412  . . . Mental  Measurements  . 

English  ElOla  . „ . . .  Freshman  Composition  . 

English  E252a  . „ . American  Literature  . . 

English  E2596  . Advanced  English  Composition 

History  E104<x  . ...  English  History  . 

History  E131a  . Indiana  History  . 

Mathematics  E104fc  . .. . General  Mathematics  . 

Romance  Languages  E115a  ....  Elementary  Spanish  . 


2*A 


2Vz 
2  ... 
2  ... 


....  3 . 

....  3 . . 

. 2%  .... 

....  2  . 

2%  . 

....  2  . 

....  2% . 

. 2^ . 

. 2%  ..... 

.  6  . . 


Instructor 


Hanson 

Stover 

Conklin 


..  Streightoff 

....  Hamilton 
.  Drake 

.  Drake 

. .  Drake 


.  Drake 

.  Drake 

. .  Neff 

. .  Davidson 

.  Stover 

.  Palmer 

.  Jordan 

.  Doan 

. .  Linton 

Brandenburg 
. .  Conklin 


Streightoff 


Hamilton 
...  Drake 
...  Drake 


. .  Drake 

.  Drake 

Brandenburg 

.  Neff 

....  Davidson 

. .  Orvis 

.  J  ordan 

.  Palmer 

.  Doan 

.  Conklin 


1 :30-2  :30  p.m. 


Education 

E122M.G . 

Methods  II  . - . 

-  2%  . 

2-4  p.m. 

Education 

E222Dr . 

and  Art  in  the  Elementary 
School  . . . - . 

-2%  . 

Education 

E223G . 

. . Observation  in  the  Intermedi- 

ate  and  Grammar  Grades  . 

...  2 . 

_  Drake 

Education 

E223P . 

Grades  . . . . 

.  Drake 

Education 

E225G . 

Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Grades  . . _ . _ . 

.  Drake 

Education 

E225P . 

_  Drake 

Primary  Grades  . — ■ 

3 
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Second  Term 


7-8  a.m. 

♦Biology  E117t  . Nature  Study  . 2Ys  . 

Education  E122  Ar . Methods  in  Arithmetic,  con¬ 
tinued  . 2Yz  . 

Education  E122  M.P .  Public  School  Music  I,  continued  ....  2% .  Hanson 

English  E173  . Children’s  Literature,  continued  ....  2%  . ...  Stover 

Romance  Languages  E119S . French  Readings  continued,  or  >3  Conklin 

Romance  Languages  E120S . Spanish  Readings,  continued  _ _ ) 

♦Zoology  E104  . Nature  Study  . 2Yz  . 


8-10  a.m. 


Education  El 01  . . 

Education  E222La . 

Education  E223G . 

Education  E223P . 

Education  E225G . 

Education  E225P . . . 

Education  E231  . . 

English  E1026  . .. . . 

English  E121&  . . . . . 

History  E1066  (or  t)  _ 

Mathematics  E103  . 

Physiology  E102  . . 

Political  Science  E216  _ 

Romance  Languages  ElOlo 


f  Education  E211  . . 

Education  E222S.S . 

Education  E223G . 

Education  E223P . . 

Education  E225G . 

Education  E225P . 

fEducation  E301  . . . . 

English  E1016  . . 

English  E2526  . . 

Mathematics  E104t  . 

Psychology  E101  . 

Romance  Languages  El  15a 


Education  E122M.G . .. 


Education  E223G. 
Education  E223P. 
Education  E225G. 
Education  E225P. 


Introduction  to  Teaching  . 

.  Methods  in  Language  Arts  . 

.  Observation  in  the  Intermedi¬ 
ate  and  Grammar  Grades  _ 

.  Observation  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . 

.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  In¬ 
termediate  and  Grammar  Grades 
.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the 


Educational  Tests  in  Elemen- 


....  Trigonometry 


Current  Political  Problems 


10-12  a.m. 

Advanced  Educational  Psycho¬ 
logy  . . . . . 

Methods  in  Social  Sciences  . 

Observation  in  the  Intermedi- 


Observation  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . 

.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  In¬ 
termediate  and  Grammar  Grades 
Supervised  Teaching  in  the 


General  Mathematics  ... 
Elementary  Psychology 


1 :30-2  :30  p.m. 

Public  School  Music  II  and 
Methods  II,  continued  . 


2-4  p.m. 

...  Observation  in  the  Intermedi¬ 
ate  and  Grammar  Grades  . 

_.  Observation  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . 

..  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  In¬ 
termediate  and  Grammar  Grades 
..  Supervised  Teaching  in  the 


.  2Yz . 

....  2  . 

.  Drake 

.  2 . 

....  3  . 

.  3 . 

.  Drake 

.  2%  . 

. 2Yz  . 

--  2%  . 

.  2  Yz  . 

.  2U  . 

.  Neff 

. .  Davidson 

.  Palmer 

. 2  Yz  . 

. 5 . 

.  Linton 

.  Conklin 

~~  2  Yz . 

-•-2%  ... 

. 2 . 

.  Drake 

. 2 . 

. .  Drake 

....  3  . 

. 3 . 

. 2% . 

. 2 . 

. 2  Yz . 

. 2  Yz  . 

. 2  Yz . 

....  5  . 

.  Drake 

.  Hamilton 

.  Neff 

.  Davidson 

.  Doan 

.  Conklin 

.  2Y»  . 

. 2 . 

....  3 . 

♦  Nature  Study  will  be  given  either  as  Biology  E117t.  or  Zoology  E104. 
t  Either  E211  or  E301  will  be  given,  depending  on  enrollment. 


Schedule  of  Classes  by  Departments 


First  Term 


Department 

ECONOMICS— 

EElOla  ......................... 

E222  . . . 

EDUCATION— 

Elll  . . . . 

E122Ar.  _ _ 

E1222  M.G.  ............... 

E122  M.P.  ............. _ ... 

E122Re . . 

E221  . . . . 


Course 


Political  Economy 
Applied  Sociology 


Elementary  Educational  Psychology  ... 
.  Methods  in  Arithmetic  . . 


Principles  of  Instruction  and  Man- 


E222Dr. 
E223G.  . 


Time 

Instructor 

8-10 . 

Streightoff 

10-12 . 

Streightoff 

.  8-10 . 

7-8  . 

1:30-2:30 

7-8 . 

. 8-10  . 

10-12  . 

..  Hamilton 

E223P . ... . . 

E223G.  . . . 

E223P.  ......................... 

E223G . 


E223P. 

E225G. 

E225P. 

E225G. 

E225P. 

E225G. 

E225P. 

E412  ... 


.Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing  and 

Art  in  the  Elementary  School  . 2-4  . „ . 

.  Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and 

Grammar  Grades  . . . . . 8-10 .  Drake 

.  Observation  in  the  Primary  Grades  _ 8-10 .  Drake 

.  Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and 

Grammar  Grades  . - . 10-12 . Drake 

.  Observation  in  the  Primary  Grades  _ 10-12 . „ .  Drake 

.  Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and 

Grammar  Grades  - - - - ....2-4 .  Drake 

.  Observation  in  the  Primary  Grades  2-4  .  Drake 

.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Grammar  Grades  . 8-10 .  Drake 

.Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . - . - . 8-10 .  Drake 

.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Grammar  Grades  . 10-12 .  Drake 

.Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . . . . . 10-12 .  Drake 

.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Grammar  Grades  . 2-4 . . .  Drake 

.Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . „ . 2-4 .  Drake 

.  Mental  Measurements  . „ . 10-12  ....  Brandenburg 


ENGLISH— 

ElOla  . Freshman  Composition  . 10-12 .  Neff 

E102a  _ _ _ Freshman  Literature  . . 8-10 .  Neff 

E121a  . Sophomore  Literature  . . . 8-10 .  Davidson 

E160  . Public  Speaking  . . . . . 8-10 .  Stover 

E173  . . . Children's  Literature  . 7-8 .  Stover 

E252a  . . _ . American  Literature  . . . . 10-12 — .  Davidson 

E259b  . . . . Advanced  English  Composition  . 10-12 .  Orvis 

HISTORY— 

E104a  . _ . English  History  . . . ..10-12 . .  Jordan 


8-10 .  Palmer 

10-12 .  Palmer 


El 05a  . . . American  History 

E131a  . Indiana  History 

E210a  . Europe  from  1815  to  1870  . 8-10  .  Jordan 

MATHEMATICS— 

E102  — . . . College  Algebra  _ 

E104t  . General  Mathematics 


. . 8-10  .  Doan 

. 10-12 .  Doan 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE— 


ElOlfc  . Community  Civics  . —  8-10 .  Linton 

PSYCHOLOGY— 


E259  . 

. 8-10  .... 

Brandenburg 

ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES— 

ElOla 

. Elementary  French  . 

. .  Conklin 

E115a 

,  .  Elementary  Spanish  . 

. 10-12  ... 

E119S.  . 
E120S.  . 

. French  Readings,  or  . 

"1*0 

. .  Conklin 

f  7-8 . 
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Second  Term 


Department 

♦BIOLOGY— 

E1174  . 

EDUCATION— 

E101  . . 

E122Ar . - . 

E122M.G.  _ 

E122M.P . 

|E211  . . 

E222  La.  _ _ _ _ 

E222S.S . . 

E223G . 

E223P.  - . . 

E223G . 

E223P.  . . 

E225G . . 

E225P.  . . . 


E225G.  . . 


E225P. 


E2  3 1  .«...■  •*•••••• ........ 


|E301  .... 

ENGLISH- 
ElOlb  .. 
El  02b  .. 
E121b  . 
El  7  3  ... 
E252b  . 


HISTORY— 

ElOob  (or  t) 


MATHEMATICS— 

E103  . . 

E104t  . 


Course 


Time 


Nature  Study 


7-8  ....... •— 


.  Introduction  to  Teaching  . 8-10  . 

.  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  continued  . 7-8  . . 

..  Public  School  Music  II  and  Methods 

II.  continued  . . . l  :30-2  :30 

..  Public  School  Music  I  and  Methods 

I,  continued  . . . . . 7.8 

.Advanced  Educational  Psychology  . 10-12 . 

.Methods  in  Language  Arts  . „ . 8-10 

■  Methods  in  Social  Sciences  . 10-12  .""!! 

.  Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and 
Grammar  Grades  .  g_j2 


.  Observation  in  the  Primary  Grades  ....  g-12  .„!!". 
.  Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and 

Grammar  Grades  . „ . - . 2-4 . 

.  Observation  in  the  Primary  Grades  ....  2-4  !!.!!!!!!' 
.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Interme¬ 


diate  and  Grammar  Grades  . 8_i2 . „ 

.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . - . 8-12 . . 

..  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Interme¬ 
diate  and  Grammar  Grades  . „ . 2-4 . 

.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Primary 

Grades  . . . . . 2-4 . 

.  Educational  Tests  in  Elementary 

School  Subjects  . . . . . .  8-10 . 

.  Secondary  Education  . - . 10-12 . 

.  Freshman  Composition  . 10-12 . 

.  Freshman  English  Literature  . 8-10 . 

.Sophomore  Literature  . „ . 8-10 . 

.  Children’s  Literature,  continued  . 7-8 . 

.  American  Literature  . «...  10-12 - 

-American  History  . . 8-10 . 

.  Trigonometry  . 8-10 . 

-General  Mathematics  . . . 10-12 . 


PHYSIOLOGY— 

El  02  . — . . . Elementary  Physiology  . . 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE— 

E216  . - . . . Current  Political  Problems  . 

PSYCHOLOGY— 

E101  . . — . Elementary  Psychology  . 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES— 

ElOla  . . . . . Elementary  French  . . 

El  15a  — . . . . . Elementary  Spanish  . . . . 

E119S.  . — ... - - — _ — .  French  Readings  continued,  or 

E120S . . . . . . Spanish  Readings  Continued  . 

♦ZOOLOGY— 

E104  . . . Nature  Study  . 


,...8-10 

...  8-10  . 

...  10-12 

...  8-10  . 
10-12 

}  7-8  ... 
...7-8  .. 


Instructor 


...  Hanson 

. Hanson 

Hamilton 

.  Drake 

...  Palmer 

.  Drake 

.  Drake 

Drake 
Drake 

.  Drake 

_  Drake 

....  Drake 

....  Drake 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 


.  Neff 

.  Neff 

Davidson 
....  Stover 
Davidson 


Palmer 


Doan 

Doan 


Linton 


Duncan 

Conklin 

Conklin 

Conklin 


*  Nature  Study  will  be  given  either  as  Biology  E117t.  or  Zoology  E104. 
f  Either  E211  or  E301  will  be  given,  depending  on  enrollment. 
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Indiana  University  Extension  Division 

WINONA 

COURSES 

Summer,  1928 

CALENDAR 

June  16  and  18,  Saturday 
and  Monday . 

Registration  Days,  First 
Term. 

June  19,  Tuesday. 

Classes  begin. 

July  U,  Wednesday. 

Holiday. 

July  21,  Saturday. 

First  Term  ends. 

July  23,  Monday. 

Registration  Day,  Second 
Term. 

July  21f,  Tuesday. 

Classes  begin. 

August  25,  Saturday. 

Second  Term  ends. 

SERVICE  TO 

. 

THE  STATE 

